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FOREWORD 


From 1935-1937 the Institute of Sociology held annual conferences on the general 
subject of THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: their Relation in Theory and Teaching. No 
conference was held in 1938 and that arranged for 1939 was cancelled at the outbreak 
of war. The war period at home—with its disintegration of families, evacuation of 
schools into other areas, new location of industries and unlooked for changes in 
patterns of social life—was a challenge to both sociology and education. With the 
widespread bewilderment came a demand from educationists for clearer light on 
the social situation in order to understand and interpret its special implications 
which would affect students in Universities, Training-Colleges, and also the child 
in the school. 

Tue Conference of 1943 dealt with the general subject of socloLoGy AND EDUCA- 
TION, followed in 1944 by SYNTHESIS IN EDUCATION, and in 1945 by scHOOL AND 
society. In this last Conference it was assumed that no effective civilization is 
possible without some degree of conscious social unity. But how could such 
conscious social unity be achieved and maintained in the face of modern scientific 
researches into atomic warfare? The challenge came dramatically when the 
lecturer on Science as a Medium for the Synthesis of School and Society foreshadowed 
the use of an atomic bomb, perhaps in the near future, which could not only blot 
out a whole city, but bring the war with Japan to an end in a few weeks and eventually 
destroy civilization as we understand it. The audience in the Conference hall greeted 
this assertion with incredulity and even mirth: but when this nervous reaction 
was at its highest point a lady rose to her feet and demanded of those present : 
“ Why do you laugh at this statement ! Don’t you realise that this is the truth / 
It could and may happen’. Nobody, who was present, will ever forget the sudden 
seriousness of the moment, the meeting broke up with the same question in the 
minds of all: “If this happens, what about civilization!” Within a week the 
bombing of Hiroshima was a fact and the hideous experience of a sense of guilt was 
felt by us. 

Tue subject for the 1946 conference, therefore, in a sense chose itself: no other 
subject than WHITHER CIVILIZATION ? could have met the demands of those who 
looked forward to a further meeting. In approaching speakers for this Conference 
it was frequently our experience that the answer came : “ Whither Civilization! ‘To 
the dogs! ”’, or something equally pessimistic. Our task at the conference must 
be to analyse the criteria of Civilization, and the place taken in it by religion, 
culture and politics. Then would come the consideration of the nature of our age 
with its religious, cultural and political trends. The core of the enquiry would 
be the possible control of atomic energy. 
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TueEre were brilliant addresses by men of front rank in their own field. The out- 
standing personality at the conference was Lewis Mumford, who had been invited 
by the Institute of Sociology to visit this country with the express purpose of 
addressing this conference on the subject The Nature of Our Age. 
Some idea of the spirit and significance of the discussions is shown in the article 
by Dr. Karl Polanyi printed as Appendix I. The mind of the conference members 
is demonstrated in the Resolutions in Appendix II. 
Our warmest thanks are due to the authorities of the University of Reading for 
providing excellent accommodation in lecture halls and hostels of residence. We 
must also acknowledge our debt to the lecturers who gave us of their best, and 
specially to Professor F. M. Stenton, Deputy Vice-Chancellor of Reading University, 
who welcomed the conference members to the University and acted as conference 
President. 
Bis WE must here offer apologies for the long delay in publication of this Conference 
ei Report. All the material was in type in 1947 and publication was expected in two 
a) or three months. Unfortunately uncertainty about the future of the SocroLoGgicaL 
Review, which became evident at this time, made it necessary to put the matter 
aside, and it is only now, when the future of the Review is assured, that it has been 
possible to go forward with the Report. We owe much to the timely, efficient and 
devoted work of Miss Glynne Fox in seeing the material through its last stages of 


i publication. We must also express our appreciation of the forbearance and patience 
: of the printers who have allowed the matter to stand over for so long. 


DoROTHEA FARQUHARSON. 
ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

















THE CRITERIA OF CIVILIZATION: 
PHILOSOPHY 


By H. A. Hopass 


I TaKE my title to mean two things: what does a philosopher naturally tend to take 
as the marks of a civilized society ? and what can we learn about the development 
of civilization by studying the development of philosophy ? These two questions 
can well be taken together, since philosophy began as the attempt of civilization 
to understand itself and to plan its own future, and the fortunes of each react upon 
the other. 

THERE have been four major revolutions in the conditions of human life on this 
planet. The first was made by the discovery of fire-kindling techniques, so long 
ago that it has left no record. The second was made about seven thousand years 
ago by the invention of agriculture, weaving, pottery, and a group of associated 
crafts. With these came astronomy, navigation, and certain religious beliefs and 
practices. With them came also the growth of settled communities and the beginnings 
of law and government. The third revolution took place in the great culture-centres 
of Europe and Asia in the first millennium before Christ. It was an intellectual 
revolution, involving the conscious elaboration of scientific method, the beginnings 
of political and social planning, and a critical revision of moral and religious traditions. 
The fourth revolution, in whose midst we now live, began with the adoption of 
experimental methods in science, went from that to the industrial revolution, and 
is now advancing towards a refashioning of all human relationships and activities. 
CIVILIZATION in one sense belongs to the second of these revolutions. It was then 
that the city, with all that it implies, became a factor in human life. But self- 
conscious civilization, civilization which has a name for itself and makes itself the 
object of an explanatory and normative study, belongs to the third. So does 
philosophy, as philosophy is to a great extent this explanatory and normative 
study of civilization. 

Ix Europe, self-consciousness first dawned among the Greeks; and to them it 
appeared that to be Greek and to be civilized were much the same thing. Where 
we speak of civilization, they spoke of Hellenism, understanding by it a distinctive 
form of social life and a corresponding form of human character and consciousness. 
The Hellene is a peculiar kind of man because he belongs to a peculiar kind of society. 
It was the Greek philosophers who tried to say wherein the essence of Hellenism lay. 
CivitizaTIon is civil life, the life of a civis, life such as belongs to a cuvitas. So we 
say in our borrowed Latin, and the Greek would agree, that the core of civilized life 
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was the xX. Civitas or 70%, not merely urbs or aorv. Not just a large mass of 
population, but a society animated by a public purpose which its members understand 
and for whose fulfilment they knowingly co-operate. Town life, law and government 
were then already thousands of years old, and habit and tradition had struck deep 
roots. Popular belief referred the town itself to a divine founder and its laws to a 
divine or divinely commissioned legislator. Both, that is to say, were regarded as 
given facts which the human mind must accept and to which it must accommodate 
itself. Then came the Greek political experiment. Colonization had shown how « 
city could be created by human will and its constitution be made a matter of conscious 
contrivance. The cities of the homeland learned the lesson, they too began recasting 
their laws and constitutions. And then came the philosophers, explaining how 
city life is necessary to man for reasons which the simplest understanding can 
appreciate, and showing how by careful consideration of the reasons which make 
city life necessary to us we can infer what manner of city life will be best. The 
rule of habit and tradition is challenged, the divine founder and legislator are set 
aside. The pattern of human relationships is not something given, but something 
to be planned, and the application of wisdom to political action is symbolized and 
embodied in the figure of the philosopher as legislator. 

Tuts figure is no mere ideal. He has a historical existence. He shows himself in 
the public career of Plato, his writing of the Republic and Laws, his foundation of 
the Academy as a school for statesmen, and his personal interventions in Sicily. 
All this springs from the belief that wisdom can insert itself into the process of 
political life and shape things according to its own good pattern. Plato's firm hold 
on this conviction makes him a true interpreter of much that is central in Hellenism ; 
though he did not share the belief of his democratic contemporaries that the people 
at large can understand the pattern of the good city and can be actively responsible 
for its administration. 

A NEW model of society requires a new model of man. The new consciousness of 
power and responsibility in social affairs must bring with it a new consciousness 
of man’s nature and his place in the universe. Here too it is philosophy which 
undertakes the task. The elaboration of this new consciousness is Plato’s concern 
in the more abstract and speculative parts of his work, and forms a great part of 
the education which he prescribes for his philosopher-kings. At the centre of it is 
the idea of reason, conceived as a principle of order which underlies both the processes 
of nature and the thoughts of men. The world around us is no mere assortment 
of random facts, it is a xoouos or ordered system. Knowledge too is not merely 
istopia, the painstaking accumulation of observed particulars, but emiotyun, a 
grasp of principles which enables us to see why things must be as they are. There 
was an attempt, even in Plato’s time, to formulate these principles in a mechanical! 
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form, and to couple a mechanical account of the universe with a sensationalist 
analysis of knowledge. Such was the philosophy of the atomists, which foreshadows 
so strikingly some of the leading features of modern scientific thought. In those 
days, however, for various reasons, the atomic philosophy did not prevail. Philosophy 
moved instead towards a teleological view of nature and an ultimate theism. It 
was held that, in the last resort, all process is a manifestation of life ; and not merely 
of life, but of intelligence, because the rhythms of nature conform to an intelligible 
scheme. Looking broadly at the majestic order of the heavens, and at the regularities 
which analysis discloses even in the confusion of the sublunary world, we cannot 
resist the conclusion that the whole is the expression of a comprehensive plan 
subsisting in a divine intelligence, whose thoughts the mathematician and the 
metaphysician can in some degree understand. Thus man, the thinker and planner, 
finds in the world around him the traces of a deeper thought and a wider plan than 
his own. There is a place for everything, and everything is good in its place. Evil, 
indeed, consists in things getting out of place and disturbing the balance of the 
whole ; in doing which, they necessarily disturb also the balance of their own nature. 
Man, as a rational being, can know what his function is in the scheme of things. 
It is to govern himself according to reason and to contemplate the order of the 
universe. To fulfil this function is both his duty and his happiness. 

From views like these there naturally followed a conception of the good life, a 
scheme of education and a scale of values. Everything depended on reason. Since 
God himself is absolute reason, reason is the divine element in man. God is per- 
petually what man is in his highest moments. Man therefore should endeavour 
to multiply these moments, and “so far as he can, to play the immortal”. But 
the Greek idea of reason, though clear, is narrow. It is abstract, a priori, non- 
experimental ; and it is contemplative, regarding action as an unfortunate necessity 
from which the gods are happily free. Accordingly a cleft is made in human nature 
between the intellect on the one hand and the sensuous, emotional, physical life 
on the other. The body is of value only as a vehicle for the intelligent mind, and 
it is a very imperfect vehicle. The passions disturb the judgment and are therefore 
to be ruthlessly disciplined. The senses obscure reality as much as they reveal it, 
and are to be transcended. Art, which speaks a sensuous language and evokes 
emotional responses, is therefore suspect. In spite of the just admiration which we 
feel for the achievements of classical Greek art, we must not forget that it is a highly 
abstract and intellectual art, and that even so the remarks of the philosophers about 
it are distant and cold-blooded. 

THis system of ideas, which is the essence of Hellenism, long outlived the political 
power of Hellas. It shaped the mind of all antiquity and continued through the 
Middle Ages. In course of time a new element was brought in—Christianity, whose 
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roots are in Palestine and the Near East; but the Christian tradition had enough 
in common with the Hellenic to make an effective alliance possible. Christianity , 
too, believed in a world order derived from the absolute wisdom of God. It too 
believed that man was to find both his duty and his happiness in conformity with the 
divine image within him, and that this involved a rigid discipline of the sensuous 
and emotional life. It is true that where Hellenism appealed to reason Christianity 
appealed to revelation, and for a time it was a question whether the two standpoints 
could coexist. In the end, however, it was found that they could ; that revelation 
did not dispense with reason, still less offend against it, but disciplined and amplified 
it, fulfilling aspirations which reason could arouse but could not itself satisfy. So 
Hellenism was given a place in the Christian world, and once accepted there it 
leavened the whole lump. In medieval philosophy it is sometimes hard to say 
whether the Christian mind is using materials provided for it by antiquity to build 
up what is still fundamentally a Christian structure, or whether Hellenism has 
absorbed Christianity into itself while remaining essentially what it was before. 
In the judgment of the Reformers it was the latter view which was correct, and 

they set themselves to purge Christianity of the Hellenic alloy. But their protest 

was ineffective, and the Reformation itself was carried away in the new flood of 
Hellenic learning which flowed from the Renaissance. Thus the ancient system 

of ideas maintained its empire over Europe until early modern times. 

THE Renaissance meant, indeed, a strengthening of the Hellenic element in our 
culture at the expense of what was specifically Christian. The drama of Fall and 

Redemption slips into the background, the foreground is occupied again by the 
beauty and intelligible order of nature—a beauty and an order which are still felt 

to be divine, though in writers like Bruno and Spinoza the distinction between 

God and nature tends to disappear. But with the seventeenth century a new factor 
comes in which alters the balance of ideas. The new factor is experimental science, 

whose exponents from Bacon onwards understood quite well that it meant a new 

conception of the nature of thought and its place in life. Thought under the new 

organon is more modest than before, in that it depends more on empirical evidence. 

Yet it is also more aggressive, in that it now puts nature to the question and insists 

on an answer. Therefore it is also progressive ; where hitherto man has speculated 

vainly about the same insoluble problems for centuries on end, henceforward there 

is to be a systematic advance and a continual accumulation of knowledge. The 

new kind of knowledge, finally, means greater power ; the syllogism gave the debater . 
power over men’s minds, but experimental knowledge will give power over nature. 

It FoLLows from this that man becomes more important in comparison with nature, 

and the emphasis shifts from the changeless cosmic order to the progress of mankind. 

The central conception in philosophy is still that of reason, but this word takes on 
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aricher meaning. Reason now appears as something dynamic, as the critical activity 
of man’s mind in opposition to ignorance, prejudice, and superstition. The history 
of man is now seen as one long battle against these forces of darkness, and progress 
consists in their gradual defeat and the constant growth of enlightenment. The 
less reflective sides of human nature are still regarded with suspicion. Our aim 
must always be to get away from instinct, habit, and tradition to conscious delibera- 
tion and choice on rational grounds. Such progress from the instinctive to the 
rational is indeed the road to moral freedom and dignity ; for the man who is drawn 
hither and thither by his instincts and passions is not master of himself, whereas 
the man who acts on reflection is free to choose responsibly. It is a question, indeed, 
whether this moral freedom can develop fully except in a politically free society, 
and conversely political freedom cannot survive in a society whose citizens are not 
morally free. Thus political reform or revolution goes hand in hand with a high 
doctrine of personal morality, both resting on a faith in reason as the bestower 
of freedom. Such is the new conception of civilization, which is elaborated in the 
eighteenth century, formulated in masterly fashion by Rousseau and Kant, and 
passes over enriched but not radically altered, through the work of Hegel and Comte, 
into the heart of the nineteenth century. 

WHEN progress becomes so central in our view of man, it naturally begins to affect 
our view of the universe at large. Accordingly we find, as the age of reason advances, 
that the cosmic order is no longer thought of as something static, which man is 
to contemplate, but as a time-order, an unfolding or evolution, in which man is to 
play a determinative part: Nature has many potentialities which are realised one 
by one in the course of time. At first dead and unfeeling, it becomes living, then 
conscious, and finally (in man) self-conscious. The whole is one grand drama, of 
which human history is the closing act and modern European civilization the crowning 
moment. So completely is the meaning of reality summed up in man, that the 
processes of human thought are an index to the very rhythms of reality, and meta- 
physics turns out to be the same thing as logic. The peculiar task of philosophy, 
according to Hegel, is to show how the principles of pure reason, which are expounded 
in logic, find expression in the sensible world of nature and in the intellectual work 
of man. ‘“ The eternal Idea, in full fruition of its essence, eternally sets itself to 
work, engenders and enjoys itself as absolute Mind.” 

Herexw’s philosophy represents the high point of human optimism. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century a new phase had begun, and the picture was less encourag- 
ing. In many ways and with many voices the nineteenth century was asking 4 
fundamental question: granted that nature is process, is it really “a meaningful 
process with an aim that we can make our own ? or is it not rather a meaningless 
and aimless succession of events, intelligible in the sense that we can find out its 
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laws, but indifferent to human aims and ideals ? Where Hegel sees in it the working 
out of an Idea, ought we not to see the interaction of irrational forces! Is even 
human thinking itself a wholly logical process? Is it not diverted from its logical 
course by influences of passion and prejudice, by temperament and circumstance / 
Such questions were raised by the crude materialism of the mid-nineteenth century, 
by the dialectical materialism of Marx, and by the positivism of Comte. They 
received a powerful reinforcement from the work of Darwin, who showed how 
apparently purposive results could be explained in terms of wholly purposeless 
causes, and so struck a heavy blow at the heart of the traditional views. But when 
meaning has gone from the universe at large, what will happen to those human 
hopes and ideals which we sum up in the idea of civilisation ? 

AT First it seemed as if they might live on unchanged. Although the world process 
is unreasoning and purposeless, yet its trends are such as to favour the traditional 
humanist values. So at least thought Marx, Comte, Spencer, the most influential 
spokesmen of mid-nineteenth century naturalism. If not by divine providence, 
yet still by the irresistible working of natural laws, man has progressed and will 
progress indefinitely, becoming more and more civilised as the age of reason under- 
stood civilization. But this is obviously an unstable position, which must begin 
to rock as soon as the lessons of evolution are seriously studied. For what, in fact, 
are the qualities which according to Darwin’s doctrine have made for evolutionary 
survival ? Strength, cunning, and co-operation: and all these may be summed 
up in the word power, since cunning is a form of power and co-operation is also a 
means to power. In these terms it is possible to work out an ethic and a social 
ideal which would place the strength and intelligence of all at the disposal of each, 
and would lead to great progress in collective power and wealth. What cannot be 
vindicated on this basis is the higher life of the mind and soul as the humanist 
tradition since Greek times has conceived it. Organized cunning will give us science, 
but predominantly applied science. It will not by itself breed that devotion to 
the high enterprise of discovery which has made the greatest scientists great. In 
any case, moreover, science tends to develop the analytical intelligence at the expense 
of the intuitive modes of consciousness, and to substitute explanation for con- 
templation. Nor will co-operation, on the purely utilitarian plane, get us beyond a 
loyal association in the execution of common tasks. It will not carry us on to the 
deeper intimacies of friendship and love. In short, the higher values of mind and 
soul appear from the strictly evolutionary standpoint as by-products of the st ruggle 
for existence, charming perhaps in their own way, but diverting our energies from 
the effective prosecution of life’s urgent tasks. 

Tuis undermining of cultural values opens a door for cruder impulses, for the love 
of power simply as power, and for an unreflective activism. Against these impulses 
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the humanist tradition puts up a weak and weakening resistance. How could it be 
otherwise ? The whole structure of humanism rests on the idea of reason. and 
to-day the traditional meaning of that word is increasingly called in question, and 
(by ancient standards) debased. This process began among the learned as far back 
as the age of reason itself. A century and a half before evolutionary theory made 
its dramatic impact upon the popular consciousness, while the general opinion 
of the cultured world was still extolling the triumphs of reason and the progress 
of enlightenment, the most far-seeing of the philosophers were already bringing the 
idea of “ reason ” under criticism. Locke’s Essay appeared in 1690, Hume's T'reatise 
in 1739, Kant’s Critique in 1781. These works arose out of the confusion of mind 
which resulted when the thought-habits and categories of Hellenism were confronted 
by the new habits and categories of the scientific mind. In order to decide between 
Aristotle and Galileo, with all that was implied in each, it was necessary to go down 
to fundamentals and enquire into the very nature and function of thought in man. 
The psychology of the British school and the transcendental analysis of Kant, in 
spite of obvious differences, are both ways of doing this, and both led in the end 
to disconcerting results. It was seen that reason, i.e., the principles and habits 
of thought on which civilized activity depends, cannot by its own oriteria establish 
its claim to be a mirror of reality. It is justified pragmatically, in that we cannot 
get on without it; but a pragmatic justification holds good only for pragmatic 
purposes, i.e., it vindicates thought as a means of mastering the world of common 
experience, but it does nothing to authenticate the results of speculative thinking 
beyond the range of observation and experiment. There are, indeed, positive reasons 
for holding that such speculation is necessarily misleading, in the antinomies and 
obscurities to which it has always led. From this it is only a step to the discovery 
that our thoughts often reflect our own characters more than the reality of things ; 
and in the nineteenth century both a sociology and a psychology of thought were 
elaborated, which led inevitably to a sceptical conclusion. Reason was thus 
undermined by its own self-criticism before the Darwinian blow fell. It was in 
no position to strike a counter-blow. 

THE present position is grave. The whole cultural achievement of Europe is thrown 
into the balance. For civilization as Europe has known it has depended on the 
possibility of a firm faith in reason. Thought, sure of its own principles, could set 
to work on the problems of life against the background of a comprehensive meta- 
physical doctrine. Man knew his own needs and his capacities, because he knew 
his own nature and his place in the world order. Such was the structure of the 
intellectual world, throughout the period between the third and the fourth of the 
great world revolutions which I sketched at the beginning. To that period therefore 
belongs a distinctive type of civilised life, in which philosophy plays a not unimportant 
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part. As we now move into the crisis of the fourth world revolution, the question 
comes up more and more insistently : can * civilization ’’ as we have hitherto known 
it survive ? For the appeal to reason, on which it was based, has proved in the new 
circumstances to be self-defeating. Philosophy has criticized its own past achieve- 
ments until little that is positive remains of them. Instead of a confident summons 
to rise above the senses and to hold the passions in check, we now hear that all 
meaningful statements are reducible to descriptions of sense-data, and that reason 
is, and never could be other than, the slave of the passions. Of these passions the 
will to power is the strongest, and the new views of man’s nature and destiny in 
the world do everything to foster it and make it seem central. A new type of con- 
sciousness is thus coming into existence, and that means a new type of man, whose 
aims, standards, and social relationships will be different from those of the period 
to which our traditions belong. We stand to-day in a situation which cannot last, 
confronting the fourth world revolution with a cultural tradition which represents 
an adjustment to the conditions of the third. The best thing philosophy can do for 
us in this situation is to make sure that we are aware of it and of all that it means. 
Philosophy, which was born together with Hellenism and has registered in its own 
changing forms the vicissitudes of cultural life in Europe from then until now, 
to-day points both by example and by doctrine to the decline of that culture-complex 
in which it once played so brilliant a part. 
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RELIGION AND CIVILIZATION 


THE RISE OF THE OMNICOMPETENT STATE 
By Mer. R. A. Knox 


Heaven knows I am familiar with the sensation of getting up and making « public 
utterance under the strong conviction that I have been asked to do it by mistake, 
and that the secretary has got me mixed up with somebody else. But I don’t think 
I have ever experienced this particular kind of nightmare so vividly as I do at the 
present moment. To judge by the other names which appear in the programme 
of these proceedings, I ought to have been some kind of sociologist. Instead of 
which, I have never been quite certain what sociology means. All the Latin and 
Greek which remain in my memory assure me that it ought to mean, talking about 
one’s allies. And I confess that I am one of those numerous Englishmen who feels 
the less said about his views the better. The dictionary tells me that sociology is 
the study of the origin, development, and constitution of human society. I can 
imagine no one less qualified than myself to intervene in such a discussion. There 
must be some mistake. 

It is possible, of course, that this very gratifying invitation was issued to me, not 
as a sociologist, but as a clergyman. If so, we are worse off than ever, because 
I am not the right kind of clergyman ; I do not want to say, and I do not mean to 
say, the kind of things which a clergyman is expected to say on such occasions. 
I know that, because in a panic I wrote to Mrs. Farquharson to ask what she did 
expect me to say; and I hope it is no breach of confidence if I quote her answer, 
“ T rather thought ”’, she wrote, “‘ that you would want to argue that without religion 
there is no civilization, and to prove this by reference to world history, showing that 
at the peak periods when civilization was most evident, there has always been some 
form of intense religious life. You see, the scientist will be out to show that civiliza- 
tion is synonymous with science, and that the period in which science is notable 
for its progress is also remarkable for its civilization. Each lecturer may try to urge 
that art, literature, philosophy, etc., embodies what we mean by civilization and 
creates a civilized world. If you can put the case for religion, I think that will be a 
good challenge for the others.” You see, she knows the kind of thing clergymen 
are expected to say; the kind of thing almost any clergyman would have said. 
But I’m not playing ball ; the answer, as I see it, to the question “ Whither civiliza- 
tion?” has to be given on quite different lines, and I can only give it as I see it. 
Meanwhile, I ought perhaps to indicate why I hesitate to claim that civilization at 
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its peak has always been accompanied by intense religious feeling, and therefore 
ought to be accompanied by intense religious feeling now. 

First of all, you can’t lump religions together like that, and treat them as one thing. 
If you asked me whether I would rather see England go atheist or go Mohammedan, 
I should find difficulty in answering. If you asked me whether [ would rather that 
Englishmen worshipped Juggernaut or worshipped nothing, I should say without 
hesitation that I preferred them to worship nothing. Yet the worship of Juggernaut 
evokes, I conceive, a very high degree of religious feeling. I am not in favour of 
people having religious feelings, irrespective of the object towards which they are 
devoted. The point of religion, to me, is that if any religion is true, people are either 
very short-sighted or very wrong-headed not to believe it. If it is false, then I think 
it is very regrettable that they should believe in it, however much of a boost they 
may give to civilization in the process. 

Anp in the second place, is it true as a matter of history that the heavily civilized 
periods and areas of the world show a heavy religion-content ? I don’t think they 
do. I suppose the Periclean age in Greece would be regarded as the high-water mark 
of the Greek culture ; was that age a religious one ? There was a good deal of what 
you might call municipal piety going about, towns quarrelling with one another 
about the ownership of sacred images, and what not; but, although my early 
education soaked me in the literature of the fifth century before Christ, | could never 
feel the slightest sense of religious rapport with the age of Thucydides and Aristc- 
phanes. Or again, the Augustan age of Rome is commonly pointed to as a peak age. 
There is no mistaking the fact that Augustus would have liked to re-establish the 
old Roman virtues ; it was both his whim and his policy to attempt such a revival 
of the past. Much in the same way, public men nowadays will get up and talk about 
reviving religion as the only solution of our present difficulties, without any clear 
idea how it is to be done. That Augustus succeeded, there is no kind of evidence ; 
the typical product of that marble Roman culture is Pontius Pilate, with his petulant 
inquiry: “ What is truth?”. It was at a discount, evidently, in an age when 
the only important thing was to be Caesar's friend. Or again, Renaissance Italy 
would be extolled by some as a highly civilised world. Yet it would be difficult to 
parallel the age of Savonarola for the overshadowing of religion by ecclesiasticism. 
Tue truth is, surely, that religion is a function of the individual person, not of the 
community, and that intense religious life is not to be found in the State as such, 
but at best in some body of devotees living within the State, protected, perhaps, 
even encouraged by the State, but not truly representative of it. In fact, it may 
be doubted whether religion is not, of its very nature, in this fallen world a recoil, a 
protest, an undertow. Where civilization is decadent, religion will sometimes flourish 
luxuriantly among the ruins ; it did so, for example, in the Dark Ages. But where 
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civilization is vigorous, religion is intense only if, and because, it is in revolt against 
the age, is in reaction from it. So, in the early Roman Empire, a man who really 
wanted to make his soul took refuge in some discredited cult which his neighbours 
regarded with suspicion ; became a Stoic, or gave in his name to some lucifugous (?) 
mystery religion, or, still more rashly, joined the hated sect of the Christians. So, 
in the Elizabethan age of England, intense religion was to be found not among the 
time-servers and go-getters who supported the Government, but in the persecuted 
minorities, recusant or Puritan. So, in the Grand Siécle, although there was a 
remarkable flowering of holiness, the most remarkable focus of its influence was 
Port Royal, the Jansenist centre which had to be extirpated by royal decree. So, 
in eighteenth century England, the Evangelical Movement was not in line with the 
tendencies of the age ; it was a reaction from Deism in public thought, from cynical 
indifference to morality in public life. Intense civilization and intense religious 
life may synchronize ; but if the former accounts for the latter it does so by repulsion. 
Religion underlines civilization only by protesting against it, and civilization en- 
courages religion only by persecuting it. 

Am I, then, hauling down the flag of religion, and leaving it to the artist, the scientist 
and the philosopher to fight it out between them which shall stake out his claim on 
the golden summits of human achievement ? Why, no; if I had time, and if it 
fell within my terms of reference, I think J could show that the artist, the scientist 
and the philosopher are in just the same case as myself; that none of them, really, 
is essential to the picture of a flourishing civilization. If they manage to cash in on 
it at all, they do so only as parasites on the general well-being of the community. 
Let me just indicate the lines of that argument before I pass on. 

It all depends, of course, on how you define civilization. There are many questions 
begging definitions of it, suited to the taste and fancy of the definer. Thus, an 
artist may tell you that the Victorians were not really civilized, because their art 
was so bad, or a scientist that the twelfth century was not really civilized, because 
it was content with an out-of-date astronomy, or a philosopher that the Augustan 
age is negligible, because it was barren of speculation. But if you asked yourself 
what you mean by a civilized as opposed to a barbarous country, the answer sticks 
out a mile. The answer is that a civilized country is one in which you can travel 
without a revolver in your pocket. 

WHEREVER you get a stable Government, which polices a country well enough to 
provide reasonable security for its inhabitants, the country is civilized ; its inhabitants 
are cives, citizens, members of a law-abiding community, not barbarians. Various 
other conditions, no doubt, have to be fulfilled if you are to get anything like the 
perfect civilization ; as, for instance, that men should be free, and that the Govern- 
ment should in some way represent them ; that there should be no brutal ill-treatment 
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of man by his fellow-man ; that there should be a relatively high standard of materia! 
comfort. But these are extras ; nobody can pretend that brutality was not common 
in first-century Rome, or that Louis XIV’s Government was democratic, or that 
the early Middle Ages were at all comfortable to live in. And so it is with the other 
claims we have been considering. Art does not always go hand in hand with 
civilization, for why did the Aztecs produce nothing nearly as good as the pictures 
of the Cave-men ? Science does not always go hand in hand with civilization, for 
why were the Greeks of the fifth century so incurious about the world of nature ’ 
And philosophy, as we saw just now, comes to grief on the Augustan test. All sorts 
of things—including even religion—may contribute to the bene esse of a civilization. 
But the esse of civilization is security of living ; that and nothing else. You might 
have a cannibal civilization, as far as I can see, if the only sufferers by it were con- 
demned criminals, and these only appeared at State banquets. 

OsviousLy, other things being equal, a country or a period which provides security 
from armed disturbance favours the growth of learning. More precariously, it is a 
benefit to the arts and to religion, which may easily run to seed in a world which 
has lost the instinct for living dangerously. Civilized man has more time for the 
amenities of life. But that does not prove that the amenities have civilized him. 
I cannot, of course, expect to carry my audience with me in proposing so crude and 

so materialistic a definition of what the word “ civilization’ means. But a man 
must use the tools that fit his hand, and that is the use of terms which commends 
itself to me. In those terms I must answer the question which is under discussion 

this week, elliptically put in the words “ Whither Civilization ?”. I confess that 

the ellipsis bothers me, because the sentence may mean “ Which way is civilization 

going ?”’ or it may mean “ Which way ought civilization to be going ?’”’. I am assum- 

ing that the former interpretation is more in our minds, at a time when it seems 

difficult to believe that you or I or even Mr. Bevin can really take much of a hand 

in shaping human destinies. And I hope it will be agreed that, in the sense in which 

I understand it, civilization at this moment has reached a very dangerous peak. 

The danger is, I mean, that we are all going to get too much of it. At no previous 

time have Governments been so well provided with the machinery for crushing revolt. 

And at no previous time, I think, have Governments claimed so much right over the 

liberties of their subjects. The modern State, if it can keep clear of wars and of 

palace revolutions, is practically omnipotent ; and, what is worse, it is claiming more 

and more to be omnicompetent. You can see that written large over the face of 

Europe ; you can see it written in a neat, gentlemanly, inconspicuous hand over the 

threshold of every building in Whitehall. 

HITHERTO, the history of civilization has been, in great part, the history of the 

individual asserting his rights as against the jealous interference of the community. 
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Tennyson, in one of those illuminating prosaic moments of his, described it as “freedom 
slowly broadening down from precedent to precedent’. Man in his primitive stages 
is a creature of the herd ; mass-suggestion dominates him, the village or the tribe 
is his unit. To that primitive, ant-like instinct he returns whenever sudden emer- 
gencies arise, a fire or a shipwreck. But long intervals of comparative security 
enable him to develop, more and more, into an individual ; his thoughts become more 
and more his own, not shared, inevitably, with his neighbours. The workman 
emerges from status to contract, from casual labour to working under Union con- 
ditions. The citizen claims a right to vote, at intervals, for a new ruler or set of 
rulers. Education, especially when it means learning to read and write, leaves 
us less at the mercy of the mob orator and of legal mumbo-jumbo. Man becomes 
less of a mere cell in the community life, more of a man. 

Wirt my life-time, a belt seems to have slipped somewhere, and the whole process 
is being reversed. To turn man into a mere cell again, make him live a herd-life 
instead of his own life, was the explicit aim of that Nazi philosophy which looks so 
small a thing now that it is dead. The rest of it was all detail; the root heresy 
of the Nazis was that man exists for the State, not the State for man. At the 
moment we are making an amiable effort to re-educate the Germans, and bring them 
to a better mind. If we succeed in convincing them that the State exists for the 
sake of man, not man for the sake of the State, it will be a rather amusing situation ; 
because they will be nearly the last people left in Europe who believe it. Everywhere 
behind the iron curtain the last embers of what we used to call democracy are being 
scientifically stamped out. Are we so very much better off in the West ? It is true 
that when we have a general election we are given two parties to vote for, not just 
one. But our legislators, whatever the favours they happen to wear, are no sooner 
in the saddle than they begin dragooning us. They fall to with a will and legislate ; 
only pausing now and again to produce an Order in Council which abridges our 
liberties still further without going through the formality of Parliamentary dis- 
cussions. At this very moment there is an agitation among the Government's 
supporters in Parliament to stifle the liberty of the Press. To be sure, it is masked 
as a progressive measure ; newspapers are no longer to be controlled by rich men, 
or by the rich firms which advertise in them. But since these riches are the only 
condition which makes it possible for a daily paper to be published in England at 
all, it is quite clear what will happen if the agitation is successful. Daily newspapers, 
like the mines and the railways and the hospitals and everything else, will be run by 
the State. And, by all but a handful of the population, the Opposition case will 
go unread. , 

My submission is that we, artists, scientists, philosophers, divines, are doing a 
disservice to mankind if we spend our time arguing among ourselves about priority. 
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We ought to be uniting in defence of human liberties. For, in the long run, this 
centripetal tendency which is sweeping everything into the hands of the State will 
deny us all right of free association. The omnicompetent State will refuse to admit 
the existence of any values except one—the supposed well-being of the community. 
And we, who represent the values, ought to unite in defence of the principle that 
values do matter. 

May I put in a word of warning to the scientists ? It is very easy here for them 
to make a fatal error. They may refuse my outstretched hand with the comment, 
“ That’s all right about you chaps, but we scientists sit pretty. The State can’t 
get on without us ; we hold, more than ever, the keys of life and death in our hands, 
and instead of the State running us, why, we, if we chose to do it, could run the 
State.” I don’t personally believe in the possibility of a cowp d’état carried out by 
scientists ; in my experience, they are not that kind of person. Nor do I believe 
that they would ever act together well enough to put any kind of pressure on a 
Government ; there would always be blacklegs. What is true, of course, is that 
by the time we are all civil servants they will be well-paid—much better paid, for 
instance, than the artists. But that is on the assumption that they are prepared to 
sell their birthright, their high birthright of free research, and spend their time 
working at the particular experiments to which somebody in Whitehall sees fit 
to “direct”? them. If you think you can have free research in the over-civilized 
State, reflect on the undisturbed popularity which the Racial Myth enjoyed in 
Nazi Germany ; and then reflect on what would happen, even in the British zone, 
to some honest fool of a German professor who should revive that myth nowadays. 
No, Downing Street will take care to flatter the men of science by offering them 
an alliance on equal terms. But in fact they will be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. Nor let them forget the fate of the man who made the great clock at 
Strasbourg. He had his eyes put out, for fear he should make another clock for 
somebody else that was anything like as good. The State is a hard master. 


I po not know how much depression these headshakings of mine—assuming that 
there is any substance in them—are likely to cause in my present audience. There 
are quite a lot of people already who look forward with apparent enthusiasm to 
an era in which the State will have become the Universal Provider ; when it will 
snatch us from our parents at birth, educate us, choose a career for us, regulate our 
actions at every turn, and (for that matter) tell us what thoughts to think. I say 
there are a number of such people, even now, when there is still at least a simulacrum 
of democracy left in North-Western Europe. If once the Omnicompetent State 
sets in, I suppose we shall all learn to welcome its advent ; our minds will be carefully 
conditioned that way. It is what Mr. Lewis calls “‘ the Abolition of Man”. Perhaps 
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it will be thought that I have stated some very obvious truisms about the future of 
civilization, supplying a commentary, for reasons best known to myself, in terms of 
a quite demode individualism. Of religion, meanwhile, which is my subject, I have 
said nothing at all. These rosy dreams of to-morrow—what have they got to do 
with religion ? 

Tue answer is simply this—that in days like ours, when the sense of the super- 
natural has ebbed so unmistakably in the popular mind, the State cannot take over 
the office of Universal Provider without taking upon itself a still more formidable 
responsibility. By the logic of its own principles, it is bound to come forward as 
the unique source of all values whatsoever. I do not mean that the particular 
gang or clique which has got hold of the machinery of government will run the whole 
show simply in its own interests, at the point of the tommy-gun. Any executive 
which is reasonably secure of its own position will rule, that goes without saying, 

in such a way as to secure the greatest happiness (by which it means the greatest 

material comfort) of the greatest number. There is no kind of doubt that, so far as 
the internal politics of Germany were concerned, that is what Hitler was doing till 
yesterday. The majority of the German people, fundamentally irreligious as the 

majority of any people always will be, was enjoying itself much more than it had 

enjoyed itself under the chaos of the Weimar Republic, or under the senseless rigidity 
of the Prussian Empire. But these materia] comforts were bought at a price ; the 
German people had lost its soul. Not only in the sense that they were cruel to the 
Jews, or that they had persecuted every symbol of genuine Christianity, or that 
they were a menace to Europe. The German people had lost its soul because it 
treated the Nazi machine as the unique source of values. 

THe characteristic drawback of a community which recognizes no higher good 
than the good of the community is that, at a pinch, it does not keep its word. When 
Hitler invaded Russia, in contravention of a treaty through which he had gained 
enormous military advantage, he was acting wholly in character. To his mind 
(a half-crazed mind, one hopes) only one value existed, the success of Nazi Germany. 
As long as peace with Russia served that end, he kept peace with Russia; the 
moment when he conceived—wrongly, but that is a detail—that the same end 
would be better served by war with Russia, he paid no more attention to the treaty, 
or to his own signature ; it had automatically ceased to be valid. You see, he had 
no religion. Religion in its literal, derivative sense means belief in some kind of 
supernatural sanction which obliges you to keep your word even to your own dis- 
advantage. And in this literal sense you can, for once, treat all religions as standing 
on the same footing. I would rather make a treaty with a set of cannibals who 
believe that Mumbo-jumbo will send a hail-storm on their crops if they break the 
treaty, than with a modern State which regards itself as the source of all values, 
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and cannot logicaily keep its word unless it thinks that its own interests are served 
by doing so. 

Tuar is where Mr. Bevin dropped such an excellent word the other day in the House 
of Commons, although (to my great disappointment) nobody called attention to 
it. He was talking, as he has often occasion to talk, about Poland ; he had, as 
usual, a crow to pluck with Russia. He said that it was impossible for His Majesty's 
Government to send the exiled Poles back to Poland if they were unwilling to go ; 
it would be, he said, against our religion. By which he did not mean, simply, that 
it would be an un-Christian act ; he meant that having passed our word we could 
not go back on our word to gain any advantage whatsoever. And he knew, as he 
said it, that Stalin did not know what it felt like, to feel like that ; how should he ’ 
When Bethmann-Hollweg, in 1914, asked whether the British Government was 
prepared to upset the peace of Europe for a scrap of paper (meaning our guarantee 
of Belgian neutrality), he was asking a perfectly sensible question ; and to-day 
the sense of religion has run so low that I think numbers of otherwise respectable 
people would agree with him. The other day, a severe sentence was passed on a 
man in Government employment who had divulged some fact about the atom 
(1 think it was) in contravention of the Official Secrets Act. A friend of mine was 
discussing the sentence with a scientist he knew, a man of the highest character, 
who insisted that the act which had been so punished was justifiable ; it would 
have been wrong to keep the secret if you thought that the long-term interests of 
humanity would be served by divulging it. You see, he had no religion. 


Now, it may be objected that, in the golden future to which the moderns look 
forward, the difficulties which I am trying to indicate will no longer arise. We 
shall all believe in the State as the source of all sanctions whatsoever ; or let us say, 
to avoid the possibility of international complications, that the source of all sanctions 
whatever will reside in a World-State, the logical outcome of U.N.O. There will 
be no occasion to make treaties, nor will any two parties have occasion to enter 
into any sort of binding covenant, except those which the Omnicompetent State is 
prepared to enforce. No one will ever make a promise which is supposedly binding 
in conscience, and therefore nobody will experience the moral humiliation of breaking 
one. 

UnrortunaTELy honour (by which I mean keeping one’s word) is not the only value 
which is affected by the modern doctrine. What of Justice ? And in the last resort, 
what of Truth itself? So far as justice is concerned, I hope I may be allowed to 
record my own impression that in these last few years the very notion of it has been 
largely forgotten. The sentences passed all over Europe by courts of war guilt may 
in fact have been justified ; the accused persons may have got no more than their 
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deserts. But the procedure at many of those courts shows clearly enough that the 
judges were not attempting to administer justice ; they were immolating human 
sacrifice on the shrine of a particular ideology. 

But honour and justice are not the only values which lose their significance if the 
doctrine of the Omnicompetent State is accepted. Truth itself must await the rubber 
stamp of Governmental approval. I do not mean that the rulers of such a State 
imagine they can make things true; they acknowledge, like King Canute in the 
story, the existence of the tide. But they are so much concerned with the question, 
What is it good for the mass of men to believe ¢ that the question whether it is true 
or not takes only second rank in the queue. Plato himself makes Socrates found 
the doctrines of his ideal State on a lie borrowed from Phenicia . . . After all. as 
Pilate said, what is truth ? In the absence of greater leisure for investigation, truth 
itself must be rationed ; a kind of utility truth must be issued to the public, to 
satisfy its needs. In wartime it is called “propaganda”. We forget about it 
afterwards. The victorious armies of 1918 never came across the factory in which, 
we had assured the world, the Germans extracted oil from human corpses. That 
the doodle-bugs were manufactured in Spain was given out with all the authority 
of an official Allied wireless service ; we overran France, Spain was isolated from the 
German armies, and the doodle-bugs came over worse than ever; there was no 
retractation. Wars come to an end at last, but official propaganda does not come to 
anend. Truth cannot come off the ration all at once. 

No, the Omnicompetent State will not be guilty of clumsy lying ; but it will so direct 
public opinion as to create the impression which, from to time, is most conducive 
to the general happiness, whether that impression is true or false. And it is here, 
as I see it, that all we who defend the values, artist, scientist, philosopher, divine, 
have a common task in trying to avert a dehumanising of humanity ; a conditioning 
of the human mind which will make utility truth pass muster as the genuine article. 
We are all in the same boat ; perhaps I should say, we are all on the same tumbril. 
It is our common conviction that truth, at all events, is a value which exists in 
its own right ; it has a claim to be told, and mere reasons of State can be, in the 
long run, no reason against the telling of it. In proportion as Governments assume 
absolute dominion over their subjects, they will be tempted to doctor and dish up 
the truth in the interests of general tranquillity. And the whole circumstances of our 
time provide them with machinery for doing so. The charter of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation is just being renewed; it is arguable that any alternative 
arrangement would lead to abuses, but the fact remains that our present system of 
Government monopoly is a threat to public liberty. We have seen hew Whitehall 
and Langham Place can play the old game of Spenlow and Jorkins when awkward 
questions are asked about the programme. I sometimes feel a thrill of horror in 
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listening to the passionless voices of those announcers, to think how easily they 
could make almost any kind of Government dope sound plausible. And you cannot 
argue, you cannot heckle, you cannot write letters to the editor; you can only 
switch off. So, for twelve years, the German people listened to Hitler. 
UnDERSTAND me ; I do not suggest that we defenders of the values have no quarre| 
between ourselves. The artist finds the scientist a crude fellow ; the philosopher 
frowns on the artist ; the scientist writes down the philosopher as a mere visionary ; 
and as for us churchmen, it is well known what angular room-fellows we are. But 
my submission is that at the present moment in the history of civilization we must 
all get together, leaving our private disputes to be settled afterwards ; we must 
concentrate our attention on Public Enemy Number One, the menace of State 
encroachment, instead of allowing ourselves to be mopped up piecemeal. If not, 
we may wake up to find that the wheel of civilization has come full circle, and that 
Man, who started as a creature of the herd, has ended up, after a brief interval of 
individuality, as a creature of the hive. 
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LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION 


By MontTcoMERY BELGION 


As you know, the Church of Rome identifies itself as “the true Church” by its 
professed possession of a number of what it calls ‘‘ notes”. I suppose that in the 
same way it was being expected of the speakers invited to be initiators of discussion 
in the first part of this Conference, that each one of them would put forward his 
“note” whereby the reality of civilization could be recognised. The Conference 
would then have been able to pass to the second part, in which the question, “ What 
action shall we take ? ’’ is down for debate, equipped with knowledge of the infallible 
artistic, philosophic, literary, and religious signs that a community or society is, 
or is not, civilized. If, however, such was the expectation, it has not been as easy 
to satisfy as having it would imply. 

Wuat the speaker in behalf of art would have said, I cannot know ; as, unfortunately, 
art went in default of an advocate, and we had to be content with an extemporised 
symposium on the subject. But I do not think I shall betray the sense of the assembly 
if | express doubt that the symposium in any way substantiated for us the belief 
that real civilisation is impossible without art, and a fortiori the belief that real 
civilization is impossible without an art of a particular quality. 

FOLLOWING on the symposium, we had, this morning, the speaker in behalf of 
philosophy ; and if art was out of luck, I am sure I only express what we all think 
when I declare that philosophy was very happily represented indeed. Professor 
Hodges gave us a brilliant address, and in taking us over a necessarily familiar 
landscape he made us see much of it in a new light, the light of his own vivid phrases. 
But again, unless I misunderstood him, the expectation which I have supposed 
he did not fulfil. He did not demonstrate to us that, for example, there is in the 
absence of philosophy no civilization, even though he might be said to have assumed 
that this is so. What it seemed to me that he did was to trace swiftly and from the 
philosophical standpoint the whole course of European thought as it may be considered 
to have formed, and to have reacted from the series of social changes which, if we 
wish, we may look upon as having been the growth of our civilization. 

As with art and philosophy, so, I suspect, with religion. I shall be greatly surprised 
if to-morrow Mgr. Knox insists to us that there can be no civilization without religion, 
and a fortiori without a particular religion, even though in some sense that may be 
true. 

Wat Professor Hodges might be said to have done this morning was to tell us 
where we now are, and very likely to-morrow Mgr. Knox will tell us where we go 
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to from here. At any rate that is his official job. Meanwhile, in between the two 
of them, here am I, I who am billed to speak for literature ; and I am afraid that, 
even as Professor Hodges did not show that philosophy is indispensable to civilization 
(though he may be held to have treated it as being the department of human thought 
which pronounces at different times on the ingredients of civilization), so I cannot 
proceed to assure you that there is no civilization without literature. For all I know 
philosophy may be able to provide a criterion for judging civilizations. But I am 
convinced that literature cannot. No matter how civilization is defined—and to 
define it is perhaps an essential prerequisite—literature offers no criterion. And 
not only that, but also, from the standpoint of literature, I feel quite incapable 
of telling you either where we are now, in respect of civilization, or where we go to 
from here. Instead, I must introduce into the proceedings a disturbing and corroding 
element. I must introduce the element of scepticism. 

Do not imagine that I wish deliberately to neglect my terms of reference! But 
if we ask how, if at all, literature could supply a criterion for civilization, what do 
we find? It seems to me that at the very least we find ourselves confronted with 
four questions, and no reply to any one of those questions will quite yield the criterion 
desired. 

ALL four questions I shall at once put before you. We can then look at each in 
turn. 

THE first of the questions is: Can civilization be defined to any extent in terms 
of the production of poetry and other literature ? 

SEcoNDLY: Do poets and writers of other kinds of literature shape civilization, 
bring it about, cause it to be modified, or anything of that sort ? 

TamrDLy : Can the production and the enjoyment of poetry and other literature 
suffice to make us civilized ? 

FourtuHity and finally: does our familiarity with poetry and other litera- 
ture, or our familiarity with the best literature, contribute to make us 
civilized ? 

Pernars the third and fourth of these four questions may be taken together. But 
the first and second must be considered in distinction from them and each from 


the other. Incidentally, I am not pretending that to deal with the four questions 


will exhaust the subject. There are a number of other important questions which 
we shall simply have to set aside. We ought, for instance, to ask also if economic 
and social conditions affect the quality and quantity of literature produced at any 
particular time, and affect its enjoyment at any particular time. To ask that would 
be to ask in turn a number of separate minor questions, such as the question : does 
art flourish best in an aristocracy or in some other kind of social and political organiza- 
tion ? Or again we ought perhaps to inquire if, for instance, the fact that the Spartans 
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commonly sacrificed to the Muses before going into battle was evidence that the 
Spartans were civilized, notwithstanding that it is the writings, not of the Spartans, 
but of the Athenians, that subsequent ages have treasured and revered. Those 
are examples of other questions which demand to be dealt with. But if we are to 
do the barest justice to the four questions I have laid before you, the four questions 
which seem to me to be the main questions, then it is quite impossible that in the 
time at our disposal I should say anything about those others. Without more ado, 
then, let me pass to the first of our four questions. 

THAT first question is, let me repeat: can civilization be defined in terms of the 
production of poetry and other literature? That amounts to the question: does 
the production of literature provide any criterion of the existence of civilization ? 
On this occasion therefore it may fittingly be taken first. 

Now there have been, of course, many civilizations besides our own, and if we had 
the time properly to go into the subject we could not allow ourselves to ignore them. 
Lack of time precluding any alternative, however, we have to confine ourselves 
to Europe and to European history, a history which yet necessarily includes the 
European colonisation of the Americas. You notice that for the moment I no 
longer say “ civilization ” but “ history’. That avoids for the moment committing 
ourselves. Let us then take the poems acknowledged to be the greatest that have 
been composed since that history began, and see if they have anything to tell us. 
The list of such poems can hardly avoid being an arbitrary list. But at any rate 
it must necessarily include the epic poems of Homer, or that are ascribed to Homer. 
It must also necessarily include the arNnerp of Virgil, Dante’s DIVINE COMEDY, 
the plays of Shakespeare, and most of the works of Goethe. In addition it may 
include, if you like, Milton’s PARADISE LOosT or Spenser’s FAERY QUEENE and 
the plays of Moliére, Corneille, and Racine. Victor Hugo? Certainly let us 
include the poetry of Victor Hugo, who is called the greatest of French poets ; and 
any other works you wish. What we include does not matter. 

It does not matter what we include and it does not matter what we leave out, so 
long as we cover plenty of time. For so long as we cover plenty of time, whatever 
items make up our list, it is at once evident that each item turns out to have been 
written and produced at a different stage of economic and social organization, and 
if one stage is civilization, then some at least of the other stages are not civilization, 
or, if you like, they are civilization at another stage. This fact, it seems to 
me, at once makes the appeal to Europe’s greatest poetry as a whole a vain 
appeal. 

For that matter, the poems themselves refuse collectively to constitute a yardstick. 
You cannot say that the AENEID is greater than the ODYSSEY. It has been 
said, of course, but in this context to say so is meaningless. ‘Lhe a&NEID and 
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the opyssey are different, and if we were asked to sacrifice one for the sake 
of preserving the other we should very rightly refuse: we need both. Likewise 
you would say nothing if you were to say that THE DIVINE COMEDY is greater than 
the AENEID, or that the plays of Shakespeare are greater than the plays of Racine. 
What I am driving at is the futility of laying down the law about great poetry, 
and of affirming that the “ notes ” of a great poem are such and such. Every great 
poem is great in its own individual way. Consequently, great poetry offers us no 
common measure. 

THIs means that we cannot trace a connexion between any particular social and 
economic organization of the community, any particular stage of our history, and 
the production of a great poem. Great poetry has been produced under widely varying 
social and economic conditions, and, every great poem being unique, of great poetry 
in general we may not affirm that it resulted from a particular social and economic 
organization, from a given stage of historical development, and that its production 
would have been impossible at another stage. I know that to affirm this has been 
attempted, but it was a waste of time and effort. 

No doubt you are at liberty to say, if you like, that seventeenth-century France 
could not have produced Shakespeare or that England to-day could not produce 
Dante. That is certainly to assume the existence of some relation between the 
social and economic organization of a community at a particular time and the 
production of particular works of literature. But in the first place the statement is 
purely negative, and in the second place to make it can in no way be tantamount 
to showing that the quality of literary production is ever a standard accord- 
ing to which we may judge the degree of civilization which a society has 
attained. 

Let us, for argument’s sake, suppose that PARADISE LOST is a “ greater’? poem 
than THE PRELUDE, although, as I have already indicated, it would seem to 
me more judicious to look upon each as great in its own uniqueness. If we suppose 
that PARADISE LosT is “ greater” than THE PRELUDE, we can go on to notice 
that conditions in Milton’s day differed from conditions in Wordsworth’s, and further 
that the individual circumstances of the two poets differed in relation to their 
time. Yet we have, I submit, no shred of evidence to enable us to connect the 
production of PARADISE LOST or the production of THE PRELUDE with political, 
social, and economic conditions at the time each was produced. If we insist on 
trying to relate the composition of either poem to its time in that way, we expose 
ourselves to being asked, how do we tell that the relation really existed ? And to 
that question I, for my part, cannot see that there is any answer. 

ALTOGETHER what I have said so far amounts to this. I rather fancy we cannot 
discuss literature in relation to civilization unless we define civilization in some 
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form unconnected with literature. It need not be in terms of motor cars or in terms 
of the social position of women, which Mr. Farquharson mentioned last 
night. But it should be in some form of that kind, some form unconnected with 
literature. And then, when we have so defined civilization, the connection which 
we would have been trying to establish between civilization and the production of 
literature becomes impossible. For if civilization is appraised in terms of, say, motor 
cars or the social position of women, the quantity and quality of literary production 
is irrelevant to it. 

So much for the first of the four questions which I said we must consider, regarding 
which I said it is at the very least necessary that we shall say something. I pass 
to the second. This second question is: do poets and writers of other kinds of 
literature shape civilization, bring it about, cause it to be modified, or anything 
of that kind ? 

In dealing with this second question we may seem to be on firmer ground than 
we were in face of the first. It has often been contended, especially during the last 
two hundred years or so, that the poet was a prophet and a lawgiver. You might 
almost imagine that Moses obtained the Ten Commandments, not from the mists 
of Sinai, but from Elijah and Isaiah, that it was thought that the Hebrew prophets 
wrote the Old Testament, and that because the Old Testament is poetry the prophets 
would have been incapable of prophecy unless they had also been able to write 
poetry. The claim was put forward by the romantic poets of the last century, it 
was put forward by the Athenian sophists, and it has been argued lately from the 
nature of the office which the writer of imaginative prose has been brought to fill 
among us. 

Tue point of view of the romantic poets is perhaps most pithily exemplified in 
Shelley’s famous assertion: ‘‘ Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world’’.! That is indeed so pithy and terse that I may be pardoned for quoting also 
a more ample statement of this point of view. Poem No. 832 in the OxForD 
BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE is an ode by Arthur William Edgar O’Shaughnessy. 
Who O'Shaughnessy may have been apart from the author of this ode I have no 
idea, and it does not matter. Allow me to read to you the essential portions of the ode. 


We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams;.. . 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 
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With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities. 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown ; 
And three with a new song’s measure 

Can trample an empire down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself with our mirth ; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth. 


I HAVE quoted most of this poem by O’Shaughnessy because I think that Shelley’s 
view in this matter, which O’Shaughnessy also expounds, the view of the romantic 
poets of the last century, must ultimately disclose itself to be nonsensical, and this 
poem in particular seems to be most illuminatingly self-stultifying. I suggest that 
this ode would have better served as a signature tune for Napoleon or Hitler than 
as one for any poet I can recollect. Certainly Napoleon and Hitler were both world- 
movers and world-shakers. Each went forth with a dream and conquered a crown 
or its equivalent. I recall no poet who did. I recall no poet either who trampled 
an empire down. It is true that kings have sometimes composed verse, and there 
is the famous occasion when Louis XIV showed to Boileau some verses which 
he had written, Boileau said: ‘‘ Nothing is impossible to Your Majesty. You 
wished to write some bad verses, and you have succeeded”. But the converse, 
that a poet ever won other than a crown of laurel, I do not remember. 
NEVERTHELESS, the claim that poets are intimately connected with civilization, 
in that they are prophets and lawgivers, must not be dismissed without noticing 
that in Ancient Hellas, in Athens of the fifth century B.C., both the sophists and 
the professional reciters of Homeric poems were notorious for contending that the 
great poets—Homer and Hesiod and others—all had knowledge and that this 
implied that the study of poetry could satisfactorily replace the study of wisdom. 
This queer doctrine, moreover, did not perish with them. It has been revived and 
readopted in our own day by thinkers such as Mr. Jacques Maritain, the French 
Neo-Thomist, who avers! that the poet’s “ images are the opposite of metaphors ", 
that the poet discovers the “exchanges” of things and their “ correspondences 
without end’, and that the poet makes known a world which he has recomposed 
and which is ‘‘ more real than the reality given to the senses ”’. 
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Yer if the doctrine has won a new vogue in our own time, at its heyday, in Athens 
in the fifth century B.C., it roused the vigorous opposition of Plato, no unimaginative 
or pedestrian materialist, and Plato is at pains in one of his writings to confute 
it.! Sophists and professional reciters put the matter in this way. They said that 
Homer, for instance, must have understood all about human conduct both good and 
bad and all about religion, for he wrote about human conduct and about religion 
in his poems, and a poet must know his subject. To this the Platonic Socrates is 
made to retort that if Homer not only had the art of reproducing the way physicians, 
for example, talk, but also knew all about medicine, then it was odd no record should 
have survived of his curing patients. Socrates goes on to say that, as with medicine, 
so with other subjects taken up in poetry—for instance, education, the conduct 
of war, and statesmanship. If the poets really knew these subjects, how was it that 
none of them had ever become generals, ministers, headmasters, college presidents ? 
THaT is the question raised by Socrates. He might have asked alternatively, how 
could the poets obtain the knowledge with which they were credited, knowledge, for 
example, of the conduct of war except by soldiering in the field, of statesmanship 
except by holding government office, of education except by actually training 
the young? The whole contention betrays its authorship. It rests on 
sophistry. 

So much for the point of view of the sophists. There remains the argument from 
the nature of the office which the writer of imaginative prose has been brought to 
fill at the present time. This argument, although contemporary, is sophistic also. 
It has been put forward most forcibly by our Grand Old Man of English letters, 
Bernard Shaw, whom the English-speaking world rejoices to be able to congratulate 
this very day on having reached his ninetieth birthday. In the opinion of Shaw, 
the imaginative writer has now replaced the parson as a moral teacher. ‘“* The 
theatre ”, he says,? “ is growing in importance as a social organ. . . . Modern civilization 
is rapidly multiplying the numbers to whom the theatre is both school and church.” 
There is no denying the truth of that. You may like it or dislike it, but it is true. 
Shaw goes on to argue from it that the “ whole body of Fine Art” is “ inspired 
revelation ’’$ and that “ modern literature and music now form a Bible far surpassing 
in importance to us the ancient Hebrew Bible that has served us so long”.* And 
that is not true. We must not allow our respect and affection for Shaw to seal our 
eyes to the fact that not only is it not true, but that also it is pathetic balderdash. 
The statement about “ modern literature and music” was made fifty-four years 
ago, and its pretext was the work of Ibsen. Does anybody still suppose to-day 
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that Ibsen was a religious teacher ? You might as well go to a psychologist for moral 
enlightenment as to a playwright for religious instruction. It is quite true that 
for countless people at present the novel, the stage, the cinema, and the wireless 
have taken the place of the pulpit. But to go on to suggest that they are still obtaining 
the same thing is sophistry. It is worse than sophistry, which is ingenious nonsense. 
It is simple nonsense. It is not by means of the argument from the nature of the 
office which the writer of imaginative prose has been brought to fill at the present 
time that we can reach a confirmation of the claim that the imaginative writer 
(poet or prose writer) is a prophet and a lawgiver. It is not on the strength of this 
claim that we may believe poets and writers of other kinds of literature to shape 
civilization, to bring it about. 

Do they cause it to be modified ? At first glance that seems more likely. There is, 
for instance, the submission made about ten years ago by Mr. C. 8. Lewis.! Mr. 
Lewis contended that Italian poetry in the thirteenth century established in the 
educated portion of the peoples of Western Europe a new understanding of love 
and a new consideration of women. We can hardly exclude how a human society 
understands love and how it considers women from any comprehensive summary 
of civilization. If, then, Mr. Lewis were right in this, it would look as if here was 
one instance at least in which poetry directly influenced the course of civilization 
and modified the form of civilization. There is no time to discuss the validity of 
Mr. Lewis’s contention, and there is, indeed, no call to do so. Let us, for argument’s 
sake, allow that it is correct. I am afraid that I do not then see that it helps us 
to diagnose the nature of any relation between civilization and literature. For 
Mr. Lewis himself remarks that the event, which he declares to have occurred once, 
can only occur very rarely. If it did in fact happen, we have no record of any second 
occurrence of it. Anyhow, we cannot see why or how it happened when it did, and 
we cannot see how it could happen again. Altogether, even when the contention is 
admitted, the contention is of no use to us in the present juncture. However, we 
are not reduced to relying on this one contention put forward by Mr. Lewis. There 
have been great and notorious events which unmistakably changed the face of society, 
and perhaps their occurrence was not unconnected with literature. 
UNQUESTIONABLY the French Revolution of 1789 and the Russian Revolution 
of November 1917 were events productive of profound social, political and economic 
change. Both have affected the whole world, and so far the end of the repercussions 
of the Bolshevist Revolution are nowhere in sight. If we are civilized at the present 
time, the French Revolution certainly did much to shape the character of our 
civilization, however civilization is defined, and the Russian Revolution may equally 
shape civilization in the future. Now, we know that it has often been said that the 
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French Revolution was brought about, or at least precipitated, by certain writings 
which were published shortly before it began. They are the writings of Beaumarchais, 
of the Encyclopedists, of Voltaire, and Rousseau—above all, the writings of Rousseau. 
If, however, it is admitted that the writings of Rousseau helped largely to bring 
about the French Revolution, it has to be admitted also that the Russian Revolution 
was largely brought about thanks to the writings of Karl Marx. Let us admit both 
those statements. What follows ? 

As writings need not be poetry and yet be literature, so prose writings may not be 
imaginative (in the common acceptance of the word “ imaginative ’’) but didactic, 
and yet be literature. Of this some of the writings of Voltaire, and still more some 
of the writings of Rousseau are magnificent and imperishable testimony. But I 
have never heard anybody suggest that DAS KAPITAL was a splendid monument of 
literature. Nevertheless, if some writings of Rousseau are to be called influential 
—not influential as literature, but influential through the opinions which they 
contain—then surely DAS KAPITAL must be considered to have been at least 
equally influential. Even if we say that the writings of Marx have influenced and 
affected the lives of countless people who have never read him, it only means that 
we must say the same of some writings of Rousseau. Rousseau has doubtless 
influenced and affected the lives of people who have never heard of him. Yet he 
is worth reading. If manner—style—could be worth anything apart from matter 
—content—which is something readers of my book READING FOR PROFIT will 
be aware that I dispute—then Rousseau would be worth reading for his manner 
alone. He was a very great writer. Intellectually Marx may have been 
Rousseau’s equal, and even his superior, but from the standpoint of pure litera- 
ture no comparison is possible between them. As writers they are not in the 
same street. 

PRESUMABLY we may lay it down that a well-written book will find readers more 
easily than an ill-written one will. Presumably the direct influence which a didactic 
work will exercise will be exercised more easily when it is well written than when it 
is not. But DAS KAPITAL is not a well-written book in that sense. It is, 
every whit as much as EMILE, LE CONTRAT SOCIAL, LE VICAIRE SAVOYARD, a 
revolutionary, an epoch-making piece of writing. But it is not literature. If, then, 
it has changed the face of civilization as unmistakably as anything written by 
Rousseau may have done, it has not done so by means of its literary merits. So 
we are driven to conclude, I feel, that although civilization may have at times been 
modified and even transformed through the power of the written word, it is not 
literature, and certainly not literature alone, which has been responsible. Manners, 
beliefs, the political and economic structure of society—all that may be altered 
through the influence exerted by particular books, but the influence is not necessarily 
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literary. It is the influence of ideas. No relation between literature and civilization 
is thereby disclosed. 

FURTHERMORE, we must notice another thing. If a relation could be disclosed, we 
should have to recognise that we were thereby afforded no possibility of evaluating, 
or even of measuring, the power which literature would then be found to exert 
at times over civilization. Still less should we be vouchsafed any ability to control 
the power or to make use of it. In that respect, the scientific respect, the whole 
inquiry must be futile. 

You begin to see, perhaps, how faithfully I comply with what I said at the outset, 
that I must introduce into the proceedings a disturbing and corroding element 
—the element of scepticism. 

However, before leaving the matter, I ought to go back to Beaumarchais, whom 
some way back I did no more than name. Among the writers to whom the preparation 
of the French Revolution is customarily attributed, Beaumarchais alone was a 
purely imaginative writer, a playwright, one of the makers of what Shaw describes 
as our new Bible. Now Rousseau indisputably originated new social theories. 
I do not think Beaumarchais did. I do not think it could be shown that Beaumarchais 
contributed to a modification of civilization in that sense. All Beaumarchais did— 
and it was of course no mean achievement—was to reflect a feeling, a sentiment, 
about manners, which he found ready to his hand, which was already springing 
into currency around him. That, and that alone, is all he did. That, and that alone, 
is what the imaginative writer should be given credit for—reflecting new trends, 
new claims, new aspirations, but not originating them. 

In the latter part of the last century this reflecting, this mediating to the masses, 
of new beliefs, new claims, new aspirations was performed in Europe and especially 
in England by a number of gifted and successful imaginative writers. They popu- 
larised what they reflected. They made ordinary people conscious of the new 
aspirations and the new claims. They made ordinary people ready to support and 
to press them. The plays of Ibsen, the novels of H. G. Wells, and the plays of 
Shaw himself, all did a great deal in that way. It is on the strength of this that 
Shaw evolved his own peculiar claim in behalf of the playwright and of the imaginative 
writer in general, the claim I referred to earlier, the claim that imaginative writings 
taken together go to form a new Bible. This excessive claim for the importance 
of the imaginative writer Shaw took from George Eliot rather than from Walter 
Pater. 

“ MODERN civilization is rapidly multiplying the numbers to whom the theatre is 
both school and church ”, I quoted Shaw as saying. There is, I added, no denying 
the truth of it. Indeed, with the theatre we should put the novel, the cinema, and 
the wireless. That is how in one respect literature unquestionably does affect the 
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quality of our civilisation. There is no evidence, however, that this influence which 
literature exercises on manners and morals is an influence always justifiable. Moreover, 
there is no evidence either that this influence can be controlled or manipulated and 
then have the same success which it has had while exerted at random. In spite 
of the gigantic strides taken of late by propaganda, writing still seems to lack some 
vital fructifying spark when it is done to order. 

So much for the second of our four questions. I am afraid you may feel that I have 
unduly tarried over it. But it happens that while dealing with that question I have 
also been saying something about Questions Three and Four, the two questions which 
remain. They are, you remember, Question Three: can the production and enjoy- 
ment of poetry and other kinds of literature suffice to make us civilized ? and Question 
Four: does our familiarity with poetry and other literature, or our familiarity with 
the best literature, contribute to make us civilized ? 

I sarp, you may recall, that perhaps those two questions could be taken together. 
They have an obvious joint connexion with Question Two, the question which we 
have just been considering, the question: do poets and writers of other kinds of 
literature shape civilization, cause it to be modified, and so on? For we have seen 
how imaginative writers, such as Beaumarchais, Ibsen, Wells and Shaw are apt to 
reflect in their work new claims and new aspirations bearing on manners and morals 
and on the political and economic structure of society. And now what we are doing 
is to pass from what such writers may accomplish in their work to the way in which 
their work is received by readers or auditors. The transition may be bridged with 
the help of Goethe, who says in the Prologue for the Theatre with which he prefaced 
his raust—let me read to you an English translation : 


Who calls each single thing to the common consecration 
When rapturously it trembles into tone ! 

Who sets our wild woods and the storms in tune ¢ 

Our sad moods, and the still eve’s crimson glow ! 

Who showers down all the loveliest flowers of June, 
Where she, the heart’s beloved, will go ? 

Who, of a few green leaves in silly twine, 

Makes toil’s immortal guerdon, art’s reward, 

Raises the mortal, draws down the divine ? 

The power of man incarnate in the bard. 


Ix view of what I have been saying, the claim made in these lines ought no doubt 
to seem extravagant. Before we go into that, however, let us review more evidence. 
ALL this time we have been fighting shy of any but the vaguest definition of civiliza- 
tion. We have been able to do without one. We can no longer do without one 
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now that we are taking literature from the reader’s standpoint. We have to call 
up, at least provisionally, a picture of the civilized man. The other day | saw it 
stated in a book I was reading that a portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham by the six. 
teenth-century painter Antonio Moro “is an image of the civilized, and not over- 
civilized man”. Let us ask ourselves what can be meant by the words “ civilized, 
and not over-civilized ” ? One answer which I hope will commend itself to you all 
is that the civilized, but not over-civilized, man is conscious of his emotions. I am 
not discussing whether or not the consciousness is a good thing. I am only saying 
that it is a mark of being civilized. And what at this point we have to consider is 
the question: is literature indispensable, or is it the best means, to becoming 
conscious of our emotions? Undoubtedly Goethe held some version of the view 
that it is the poet who best aids us to grow emotionally conscious, conscious of our 
emotions about life, and who best lends form to our own emotional life. If, however, 
that was Goethe’s view, we do not have to go to him in order to have the view put 
persuasively to us. We in England have had our own aspostles of the doctrine that 
it is thanks to reading literature, and especially thanks to reading poetry, that we 
become civilized men. I need only mention one. He is Matthew Arnold. 
INDEED, Arnold did more than hold that poets aid us to grow conscious of our 
emotions. He contended that poetry could serve as a kind of substitute for religion. 
He contended that by reading and learning poems, and by recalling and meditating 
them, we could attain to the same spiritual harmony as he understood that other 
people, not he himself, had attained, thanks to religion. Religion he himself did 
not profess to have. The contention is one which we cannot overlook at present, 
because at present it has been revived and renewed—with slight modifications— 
by Professor Ivor Richards, an influential teacher of literature. 

IF you will not think the proceeding unfair, I should like to give you a short summary 
of Arnold’s views in a slightly parodied form. I should like to summarise them for 
you in the words I find W. H. Mallock putting into the mouth of a character in a 
very good book published in 1877, a very good book with which to judge the literary 
reso of its time.’ The character in question stands for Matthew Arnold. And 

e says: 


“The cultured minority of the present age [he is speaking, remember, in 
1877] is endowed with feelings, sentiments, powers of insight, in advance of 
all preceding times. We understand natural beauty, and natural affections, 
and above all moral beauty, in a new way, all our own. Now, to what is the 
advance due? It is all due to culture in its highest connexion—its connexion 
with religion. We feel stronger emotions about natural scenery, for just the 
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same reason that we feel stronger emotions about righteousness. The reason 
is, we no longer draw grotesque inferences. We rest gratefully content with 
the objects that excite our love.” 


Now, although that passage is a parody of Arnold’s views, it makes one thing, I 
suggest to you, unmistakably clear. It makes clear that for all Arnold’s obeisances 
to literature, it was not literature that, in his opinion, made people really cultured. 
He believed that there were the cultured—in his own day only a few, but still 
indisputably existing—and he believed that, in being cultured, they could appreciate 
beauty in nature, and beauty in art and in literature, and especially beauty in 
morals, better than any people had been able to appreciate beauty before. And 
he believed, of course, that the cultured obtained their culture mainly from art and 
from literature. But their sensibility, their hypersensibility as it may be termed, 
the cultured did not owe, it turns out, to art and literature at all. They owed it 
to their emancipation from the so-called superstitions of institutional religion. 
In fact, for Arnold, although culture might be manifested in a hypersensibility to 
literature—and to art—it sprang from something quite other—from the rejection 
of religious mysteries, described by him as “ superstitions ” 

So it would seem that, in the opinion of Matthew Arnold, literature was not the 
cardinal factor in making people civilized. But to leave it at that would be misleading. 
For we know that Arnold made great claims for literature and especially for poetry, 
and that those claims are not lightly to be dismissed. According to Arnold, poetry 
has over us an extraordinary and wonderful power. It has, he said, the power of 
so dealing with things as to awaken in us who read it * a wonderfully full, new and 
intimate sense of them, and our own relations with them’. Whether or not the 
intimacy which we may thus come to feel through our acquaintance with poetry 
is a real intimacy, an intimacy with the things themselves, that—as Arnold himself 
went on to remark—that is beside the point. If to be civilized is in part to have 
our emotional consciousness heightened, then literature directly aids us to become 
civilized. 

ARNOLD'S claims for poetry deserve the more serious consideration that we find 
an early foreshadowing of them in Plato. You may remember that although the 
Platonic Socrates persuades his interlocutors in the REPUBLIC that there should 
be no poets in the good State—the State where philosophers would be the kings- 
he also recognizes in another part of the dialogue! that education of the young in 
poetry and music is decisively important. 

Ruyrum and harmony, he makes his friends agree, sink deep into the recesses of 
the soul and take the strongest hold there, bringing that grace of body and mind which 
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is only to be found in one who is brought up in the right way. A proper training 
of this kind makes a man, Socrates says, quick to perceive any defect in art or 
nature. A man will thereby grow into a noble spirit. 

To-pay we should hardly insist so exclusively on rhythm and harmony, although 
their importance is probably greater than everybody now realizes. There can, 
however, be no doubt to-day, any more than in Arnold’s time or in Plato's time, 
of the tremendous benefit which people derive from becoming “ cultured ”’, to use 
Arnold’s term, and people become cultured largely through their commerce with 
poetry and other literature: the great poetry, the great literature. If we are well- 
read men or women, our minds, our imaginations, our feelings will all have been 
quickened by what we shall have taken in through our reading. Both our waking 
moments and our dreams will have become more vivid. The recollections of our 
reading—that store of recollections which our reading amasses for us—are not only 
pleasurable in themselves. They exalt our mental and affective being. 

THE culture which we acquire through reading, and by meditating on what we 
have read, may be said to amount to an enlargement of the understanding, or rather 
of the intuition, regarding the nature of life which the actual business of living 
bestows on us. Through reading we learn of the experiences of other people. We 
are then better able to put our own experiences into a wider context of human 
experience in general. So reading serves to mellow our discontent. We become 
enlightened regarding human ideals, and we find that substance has been lent to 
our own individual vision and aspiration. 

Tuat is how Arnold’s faith in the power of poetry and literature is justified. His 
faith was one which we may each verify for ourselves if only we take the trouble 
to read, and to read well. Let us read well and we shall find that we are travelling 
far towards a state in which we may properly call ourselves civilized. ‘There a 
relation between literature and civilization seems at last to be disclosed. 

But that does not mean that Arnold was right in his time, or that Professor Ivor 
Richards is right to-day, in maintaining that we can make poetry our guiding star 
and substitute our commerce with it for the spiritual exercises of religion. For it is, 
I suggest to you, only within the framework of religion that life can acquire for us a 
satisfactory—and I think I may say—a serene significance. Culture may be the 
refining of our sensibilities because it entails becoming familiar with al] manifestations 
of art, including the art of literature, and to acquire culture may be to become in 
part civilized. But if such is culture, then it leaves our feelings, our exaltation, 
undirected and merely themselves. Feelings, exaltation, “a wonderfully full, 
new, and intimate sense ” of things and of our own relations with them—al] that is 
transient. The very fleetingness of the satisfactions afforded by art and literature 
—a fleetingness which Walter Pater welcomed with triumph—unfits these to serve 
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men as an abiding staff. We cannot be constantly exalted. We have our flats as 
well as our summits, and we need an attitude to life within which to fit both the 
summits and the flats. In Western Europe, in the Western hemisphere, that attitude 
to life is provided, I put it to you, by religion alone. In fact, I would say that to 
be really cultured, thanks to a commerce with poetry and literature, is to recognize 
this. 

THERE is our answer to Questions Three and Four. Question Three was, you 
remember : can the production and enjoyment of poetry and other kinds of literature 
suffice to make us civilized? I think that we must say, in reply to it, that they 
cannot suffice. Question Four was: does our familiarity with poetry and other 
literature, or our familiarity with the best literature, contribute to make us civilized ? 
This time the answer can be fully affirmative. It is that the familiarity does so 
contribute. It contributes ; it does not suffice. 

Aut four, then, of our questions have now been dealt with. Our first was, let me 
remind you: can civilization be defined to any extent in terms of the production 
of poetry and other literature ? The answer, if we may be said to have found one, 
was negative. Our second question was: do poets and writers of other kinds of 
literature shape civilization, bring it about, cause it to be modified, or anything of 
that sort ? The answer was that, provided we define civilization as social, political, 
and economic organization, and as a developed state of manners and morals, then 
they do help to cause it to be modified, but that they do not necessarily do so as 
poets and writers ; they do not necessarily do so through their purely literary gifts. 
They do so rather through the force of their thinking. 

ALL four questions have, then, been answered so far as there seems to be answers 
to them. Even so we have not quite done. The validity of everything that I have 
said must depend in part on what it is we ought to mean by civilization. We saw 
just now that in a certain context civilization may be regarded vaguely as a developed 
state of manners and morals, and as the political and economic structure of society. 
It is this state and this structure which we found to be modified through the influence 
of seminal books. But in the last section of this address I have taken another 
definition of civilization. I have supposed that partial civilization exists wherever 
at least an élite of the community is cultured, and I have declared that culture is 
produced very largely through commerce with poetry and other literature. Now, 
in concluding, I must draw your attention to the fact that this latter definition of 
civilization, and this insistence on the importance of culture, imply together something 
about which so far I have not said a word. 

In order that men and women may have commerce with poetry and literature, 

and with the best poetry and the best literature, there must be a corpus of poetry 
and literature available to them. Before poetry and literature can be enjoyed, 
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before they can affect readers and auditors and make those readers and auditors 
cultured, poetry and literature must exist, they must be written. That, of course, is a 
truism. But, in addition, I want to suggest that very likely poetry and literature 
cannot make men and women cultured, cannot contribute to make them civilized, 
unless poetry and literature are alive, unless, that is to say, vital poetry and literature 
are still being written. Let all literature be the writings of dead authors, and it 
too would be dead. That is the thought with which I should like to leave you as 
regards culture. 

At the same time I feel I must add that whether or not poetry and literature are 
alive among us, it is something about which we can do nothing. Of course we can 
facilitate the production of literature in our midst. Of course we can ensure that 
its production shall be free, entirely unrestricted. But that is not enough to ensure 
the production of masterpieces. It cannot be enough. And more I do not see that 
we can do. That, I think, was the conclusion which emerged when we considered 
Question One. 

To begin with, you may remember, I said that I must introduce into the proceedings 
a disturbing and corroding element. I said that I must introduce the corroding 
element of scepticism. Then, later, I said that no relation between the production 
of literature and civilization was disclosed in the fact that seminal books may assist 
the occurrence of changes in the structure of society and of changes in manners and 
morals. I also said that even if a relation could be disclosed by such a fact, we 
should have to recognise that we were thereby afforded no possibility of evaluating, 
or even of measuring, the power which literature would then be found at times to 
exert over civilization. Still less should we be vouchsafed any ability to control 
the power or to make use of it. In that respect, the scientific respect, the whole 
inquiry must be futile. Precisely the same requires to be said in conclusion about 
the production of that poetry and literature thanks to the existence of which we 
may become cultured. I do not see that there is anything whatever that we can do 
about it. 
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THE THERAPEUTIC APPROACH IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


By Joun Bow.By 


ScrENTISTS sometimes like to believe that their only aspiration is a desire to discover 
Truth. They talk about Truth for Truth’s sake—irrespective of the consequences. 
Fortunately, doctors have never been tempted to talk such nonsense, though I’m 
afraid they talk plenty of other sorts of nonsense. But at least doctors have a 
clear purpose in life—to alleviate suffering, to heal the sick and to prevent illness 
and death. All of us concerned in the medical and biological sciences have a clear 
goal which we all recognize, however engrossed any one of us may become with some 
fascinating intellectual problem en route, and it is interesting to note that we argue 
very very little about the value of our goal. Disease and death are bad, health is 
good. Its a very simple moral judgment. Furthermore, little enough time has been 
spent on trying to define what we mean by health and disease. Taken all in all we 
have been fairly naive, but I think he would be a brave man who would say we should 
have spent more time considering what was right and what was wrong, or in defining 
what we meant by health and disease. 

Now I believe the social scientist should not be afraid to learn a lesson from his 
naive medical colleague—he should not be afraid, that is to say, of making certain 
simple moral judgments, accepting certain rough and ready definitions and then 
getting on with the job. I sometimes feel sociologists dither too much about questions 
of values and definitions, and get tied up trying to think about everything at once 
instead of setting themselves a limited goal and studying techniques for reaching 
it. As a doctor who also aspires to be a social scientist, I propose to plunge in. 
Most of us—whether we be physical scientist, social scientist, industrialist, artist 
or anything else—would agree that it is a good thing for relationships between 
people to be happy and affectionate and to be based on mutual trust and respect, 
and a bad thing for such relationships to be spiteful, bitter, jealous and hating. 
We should also say that it is good when trustful and affectionate relationships 
subsist between groups, and bad when there is hostile rivalry, suspicion and war. 
Though I hesitate to add to the definitions of civilization, I should say that an 
essential characteristic of a civilized society is this maintenance of good personal 
relations. We habitually describe a man as ‘ good ’ when we observe his relationships 
usually to be friendly and trustful, and ‘ bad’ when they are usually the reverse, 
though as we shall see later, we have to be careful how we credit the individual's 
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absolute and final characteristics. (A man’s goodness will depend on the social field 
in which he finds himself, in the same way that a stone’s weight will depend on the 
gravitational field.) These general values have been traditional in most civilizations, 
they have been particularly preached by Christianity, they are probably shared by 
everyone in this room to-day, and I see no reason why we should examine them 
further, or even at this moment define them more clearly. The promotion of good 
relations between persons and groups can be taken as a main goal by us as social 
scientists in the same way that the promotion of health is taken as their goal by 
medical scientists. 

Tue doctor’s problem may be stated “in what conditions does health develop ? 
and in what disease?” Having answered this question he strives to alter the 
conditions so that healthy development occurs. The sociologist’s problem is to 
discover in what conditions good personal and social relationships develop, and 
in what conditions bad. He must then strive to establish the optimal conditions, 
which means that he must not be afraid to enter the social field as a social doctor. 
ALREADY quite a lot is known about the conditions which are necessary for the 
development of good personal and social relations, and the conditions which are 
inimical to their development. Already many factors have been isolated and there 
is no reason to think we have more than begun their listing. First I will tell you of 
a piece of work on the origin of persistent delinquency in children. I have chosen 
this problem, partly because it is an excellent illustration of the origin of bad inter- 
personal relations, and partly because it is a field in which I have had some experience. 
It is true, of course, that all of us are liable to anti-social behaviour on occasion, 
but few of us, I imagine, are prone to it as a regular thing. The delinquents who sre 
sent to a Child Guidance Clinic, on the other hand, are usually those who have been 
persistent offenders, and in these cases one finds that the anti-social acts of which 
they are guilty (almost always stealing) are a function of their whole personality, 
and of their capacity to make personal relationships. 

A PARTICULAR group which has interested me has been a group whose capacity for 
good personal relationships is practically absent. They are described as showing 
no affection for their parents, brother or sisters, and as being brazen or hard-boiled 
by their school teachers. If they are beaten they cry from the physical pain, but 
they appear little influenced by the disapproval and disgrace into which they have 
fallen. If encouraged or praised they are equally unresponsive. They may mix 
superficially with other children, but they make no real friendships. What personal 
relationships they have, have no roots. It is children of this kind who are some 
of the most persistent delinquents. 

As you will see, therefore, the delinquency is not the heart of the difficulty ; the real 
problem is to discover the origins of the affectionless character which is unable to 
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make good personal relationships. An investigation carried out before the war has 
demonstrated that a majority of such children have, during their first five years, 
suffered prolonged separations from their mothers, or in some cases the foster mothers 
to whom they have become attached. Such separations may be the result of many 
social circumstances—illegitimacy, death or illness of mother, hospitalisation of 
child, evacuation and so on. The critical factor appears to be that at a time when 
the child’s first and most basic personal relationship of his life—his relationship 
with his mother—is in the process of development, a trauma occurs which so confuses 
his emotions that his capacity to renew this basic relationship or to make relationships 
with other people is paralysed. Frequently we have first-hand evidence that when 
a child returns to his mother after a separation of, for example, six or nine months 
he refuses to recognise her or to have anything to do with her, and from that time 
onwards appears indifferent to her attitude towards him. 

Tue clinical and statistical work already done on this problem demonstrates con- 
clusively that these ruptured personal relationships in early childhood are a frequent 
source of a later incapacity to make good personal relationships and of persistent 
delinquency. Of a series of 23 persistent juvenile thieves examined at the London 
Child Guidance Clinie before the war, 14 had had this history, a proportion which 
compares with a figure of about 1 per cent of the general population. This statis- 
tically significant finding is not exceptional as is demonstrated by the fact that 
of 17 persistent thieves admitted to Mill Hill Emergency Hospital during 1943-45, 
no fewer than ten gave this typical history. Naturally much remains unknown, 
particularly what proportion of children who have had such an experience develop 
this kind of psychological disfunction. Nevertheless we may say that there has 
been unearthed a factor which indubitably has a profound influence on the capacity 
of individuals in later life to make better or worse personal relationships. 

Tuts work, of course, stems from psycho-analysis. It demonstrates that, if certain 
conditions are not present in an individual's childhood, that individual will find it 
difficult or impossible to develop good personal and social relationships in later 
life. It is st rictly analogous to the physiologist’s demonstration that the development 
of teeth and bone depend on a diet in childhood containing sufficient vitamin D and 
calcium. 

THE childhood factor I have mentioned is a particularly dramatic one because 
both the circumstances and the results are easy to demonstrate—they require of 
the observer very little special psychological training. But there are, of course, 
other subtler cireumstances of childhood which are also inimical to the development 
of good personal relations in later life. I will instance ‘ spoiling ’ because it is a good 
example of the need for the careful examination by really skilled observers of the 
factors operating. The spoilt child is traditionally one who has bad personal relations 
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of a particular kind—he is demanding of attention and of material things, is jealous 
and resentful towards others, and sulks when he does not get what he wants. What 
is the cause of a person developing this pattern of personal relations ? The popular 
theory is that he has been given too much—life has been made too easy for him. 
This theory does not bear examination. I have seen and treated many spoilt children 
and have found them to be children who have been greatly frustrated in their early 
childhood, in particular starved of affection and stability. 

THE point, therefore, I wish to make is that whether a person grows up with a strong 
capacity to make good personal relations—to be good—or whether he grows up with 
a very indifferent capacity for this depends very greatly on something which has 
never traditionally been regarded as part of ethics—namely on what his relationship 
to his mother was in early life. As someone suggested in the discussion this afternoon, 
learning to be good is a process in emotional development which is largely uncon- 
scious—it is not primarily a matter of the intellect. And perhaps here I may answer 
a question put by Mr. Montgomery Belgion. Psychologists, he said, claim to advise 
how children should be brought up to feel rightly, and he asked how do they know 
what is right ? My reply is that we psychologists accept the traditional standards 
of what constitute good personal relations—mutual respect, affection, tolerance, 
sincerity, goodwill—and we are concerned to understand how to grow people who 
have these propensities, much as Messrs. Sutton of Reading are concerned how to 
rear a flower of more gorgeous colour or fruit more luscious to the taste. By and 
large we accept the old values, but we do not hesitate to employ new techniques 
for achieving our ends. 

THE next line of enquiry which I wish to mention is of a completely different kind. 
In this case several children, each presumably of rather different spontaneous 
tendencies, were subjected to certain social conditions and their behaviour noted. 
THis work was undertaken by Lippitt and White, students of Kurt Lewin in the 
United States. They organized several groups of half-a-dozen twelve year olds in a 
boys club. The activity of the groups was the making of theatrical masks. Groups 
were organized in three typical ways: autocratic, democratic and laissez faire. 
In the autocratic group the adult leader, although kindly in manner, took to himself 
all the initiative in deciding what was to be done and how the boys should do it. 
In the democratic group the leader invited the boys’ participation, both in deciding 
what the masks should be like, and also the methods they would employ. The 
leader acted as adviser, but the activities of the group were in all cases motivated 
by the decision of the members. In the laissez-faire group the leader did little 
more than explain the objects, provide the materials, and then leave the children 
to get on as best they could. The results in the groups organized in these three ways 
were carefully recorded and remarkably different. Personal relations in the autocratic 
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group were unsatisfactory. The boys did not co-operate well together, and after 
a time so teased and bullied one of their members that he decided to leave the party. 
Some weeks later the same pattern developed in regard to another child. When 
the leader left the room, moreover, work ceased, showing that their relationship 
with the leader was not particularly satisfactory. In the democratic group, on the 
other hand, there was active co-operation amongst the boys and no persecution. 
The relationships with the leader were such that, even when he was not present, 
work proceeded satisfactorily. Although not strictly relevant to our topic, it is 
interesting to note that the standard of work was better in the democratically 
organized group. In the laissez faire group the standard of personal relations was 
well below that of the democratic group, but not so bad as in the autocratic group. 
Such an experiment, which clearly needs repeating under many different conditions, 
demonstrates clearly that good and bad behaviour depend not only on the individual's 
emotional make-up, but also on the social field in which he finds himself. 

Ir may be likened to a physicist’s experiments on the problem of weight. The 
phenomenon of weight is dependent on the gravitational field in which the object 
finds itself. In certain conditions, for instance, at a certain point between the 
earth and the moon, a stone which is normally heavy weighs nothing. This discovery 
has led the physicists to be pretty cautious about crediting any objects with weight. 
Instead they say a thing has a certain mass, and even this conception is being modified 
as objects are studied under still more different conditions. 

Wuar Lippitt and White’s experiment demonstrates is that the phenomenon of 
goodness depends not only on the spontaneous tendencies of the individual, which 
are determined partly at least by his family relationships, but also on the immediate 
social field in which he is placed. Children who behave badly in one social field 
are jealous, persecuting and idle when not supervised—behave well when the field 
is changed—become sociable, co-operative and hard working. 

THE lessons of these two pieces of research—that on persistent delinquency and 
that on social groups—may now be compared. Both demonstrate that g« od behaviour 
and bad depend to a high degree on the social field. In the one case bad behaviour 
results from placing infants and small children in a social field lacking a mother- 
figure, in the other bad behaviour follows putting twelve year old boys in a social 
field dominated by an autocrat. The delinquency research goes a stage further 
in one respect inasmuch as it demonstrates that, at a certain age at least, an adverse 
social field may so affect the individual’s spontaneous capacities for good or bad 
relationships that it influences the way he reacts in all later social fields. We know 
in fact that people who have suffered certain experiences in early life may continue 
to make bad personal relations, even when the social field is one which with most 
people produces good personal relations. Of critical importance though these 
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early years may be, however, such a discovery should make us all the more alive 
to the possibility that the experience of particular social fields in later years may 
also induce spontaneous tendencies to good or bad behaviour, which will affect 
behaviour henceforward. Indeed this is unquestionably the case, though it seems 
probable that tendencies induced in later life are usually less powerful than those 
induced earlier. Examples of the importance of later influences are obvious to 
anyone, though they have yet to be studied scientifically. One may instance the 
effect on character development of schools providing different types of social field 
(that there are such differences seems certain though we might all differ about their 
nature), the effect on adolescents of a social field in which certain values are highly 
stressed, or, to quote from my own experience, the effect on an individual of the highly 
controlled social field to which he is subjected when being psycho-analysed. Intense 
social fields met with in later years can undoubtedly have a considerable influence 
on an individual’s spontaneous tendencies thenceforward, but we must recognize 
that as a person grows older this occurs less and less. Even so, the immediate 
behaviour of quite old people may be considerably influenced by the immediate 
social field—a typical example would be the deterioration in behaviour which 
commonly goes with a removal from an old person of all responsibility for his own 
welfare. 

Tuts discussion may perhaps demonstrate that the old battle between those who 
emphasized the internal factors—the psycho-analysts—and those who emphasized 
the external factors—educationists and others—is now being resolved. Both 


_ sets of factors are clearly of the greatest importance, and, of course, interact with 


each other. In trying to understand any given piece of behaviour, therefore, we 
must study both the internal factors, those dispositions which are to a considerable 
degree determined in early childhood, and the immediate external factors—the 
social field—and to ask ourselves how much each contributes. 

Many other instances of the influence of the social field can of course be given. 
Anyone who was in the services during the war knows what an enormous influence 
on behaviour a good or bad C.O. can have. With a good C.O. the unit has high 
morale—good interpersonal relations, confidence, purpose, pride—and the behaviour 
of all ranks is affected. There is less sickness, less indiscipline, more efficiency. 
The soldiers are good. Similarly with a bad C.O. morale is iow—there is lack of 
confidence and no sense of purpose, there is ill-tempered grousing, bad personal 
relations, indiscipline, inefficiency. The soldiers are bad. Exactly the same sort 
of phenomenon can, of course, be observed in committees or in conferences such 
as this. With a good chairman everyone pulls his weight and good personal relations 
develop—with a bad chairman the reverse is the case. People feel frustrated and 
irritable, and their behaviour deteriorates. Once again the goodness or badness 
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of people’s behaviour is dependent, though far from being wholly dependent, on 
the social field. 

So far as I know no detailed scientific studies have been made of these phenomena 
in this country. That is a great pity. In America Kurt Lewin and his associates 
working at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Boston are doing a great 
deal of work on the influence of the social field on behaviour. They are studying the 
influence of different types of organization and leader personality on the social 
atmosphere and effectiveness of workers in factories, children in schools. and people, 
like ourselves, in scientific conferences. Certain general principles are already 
clear. They are implicit in the work of Lippitt and White already mentioned. 
FirstLy, autocracy and authoritarianism lead to bad relations. Resentment 
accumulates and expresses itself in one of the three ways available—upwards against 
the authority, internally against other members, or externally against outside 
people. Any organization, industrial, commercial, national, religious or academic, 
organized on authoritarian lines must therefore be regarded as inimical to the promo- 
tion of good personal relations, of goodness. And that goes for us in our daily lives, 
whether in our jobs or met together in conference. In so far as we are authoritarian 
in our attitude towards others we are promoting bad personal relations and 
evil. 

CONVERSELY, good personal relations have been found to flourish under democratic 
conditions where all members of the community are free to participate in setting 
the goal to be achieved, and the means to be used for reaching it. For this a great 
deal of free discussion is essential—everyone must be given an opportunity of 
expressing his views and his feelings. Without this freedom not only may a valuable 
contribution be wasted, but, equally important, the contributor is much less likely 
to change his mind if he is wrong. 

Let us consider the situation in which we find ourselves now. I am reading a paper 
which may appear banal to some, stimulating to others, confused to a third group, 
and woefully wrongheaded to a fourth. But to all of you it will be rather distant 
stuff unless there is free discussion later. Only by participating in discussion, either 
to obtain clarification, to contribute qualifications or further examples, or by head- 
long attack, will you feel you have made what I am saying your own. One thing I 
know—I shall never convince those of you who are critics unless you are given 
plenty of opportunity to criticize ! 

IF all these theories as to what makes people good or bad are substantiated by further 
research, and if we really mean business in seeking good personal relations, you 
will see that somewhat revolutionary changes will be required in the organization 
of even this democratic country. We shall have to give more thought to the care 
of small children ; we may have to reorganize the social structure of our schools ; 
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relations between management and worker will have to undergo radical change, 
and that applies to nationalized industry as well as to that under private enterprise. 
If the introduction of the principle of democratic participation is proved to be 
essential for the promotion of good personal relations, we must be courageous in 
facing the social changes which it will demand. 

I HAVE said enough, I hope, to demonstrate that the scientific study of the conditions 
leading to good and bad behaviour is already well under way. We have working 
hypotheses and we have techniques for testing them. This fact I believe to be of 
critical importance for the future of civilization. Science can help us to be good 
in the same way that science can help us to be healthy. It is very odd, therefore, 
that this fact should prove so disturbing—not to say repugnant—to certain of our 
philosophers and divines. In summing up in the B.B.C. series ‘‘ Challenge of Our 
Time ” the Master of Balliol, Lord Lindsay, restated in his own words what he took 
to be one of the scientists’ principal arguments, thus :— 

‘ THe advance of the physical sciences came about by the discovery and application 
of scientific method. The lopsidedness between the advance in the physical sciences 
and our knowledge and understanding of men, and hence of morals and _ politics, 
is due to the fact that scientific method, for some reason or other, has not yet been 
properly applied to men and to moral questions. When it is, the lopsidedness which 
is the challenge of our time will be met, science will tell us exactly what we all want 
to do, and we shall all do what the scientist tells us and all will be well ’—and 
comments ‘ I don’t think there is anything whatsoever in (this) argument ’’. Indeed 
he seems quite angry that anyone should think there is. Of course, he burlesques 
the scientist's argument somewhat by his “ science will tell us exactly what we all 
want to do”, thereby crediting the scientist with a streak of Nazi authoritarianism. 
It may be that some scientists are authoritarians, but this is by no means a necessary 
or even common attribute of the scientist. To the social scientist, as I have already 
shown, such an attitude would be inimical to his ends. Science can, I believe, 
define for us more clearly the nature of our true desires but it certainly cannot 
dictate them to us. Apart from this red herring introduced by Lord Lindsay, it 
seems to me quite clear that there is a great deal in the scientist’s argument that 
if scientific method is applied to the study of man’s behaviour—especially his social 
and moral behaviour—all may yet be well. And the reason I am optimistic is 
because I do not believe there is any great divergence amongst us about goals. 
Even those terrible scientists whom Lord Lindsay thinks have got everything wrong 
and promise to be such dangerous dictators would not disagree with him greatly 
on what is good and desirable. He prescribes patience, unselfishness, courage, 
humility, love of God and of our neighbour. We all agree by and large with this 
prescription and at this stage of civilization we need not waste time on minute 
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definitions about optimal degrees of unselfishness any more than doctors need waste 
time on arguments about whether 3,000 or 3,300 calories are optimal, when people 
are living on 1,500. What is so unfortunate is that Lord Lindsay and others like 
him fail to see—perhaps refuse to see—that science is bringing to the aid of the 
traditional and not very effective legal, philosophical and religious techniques for 
making people good, powerful new techniques for achieving the very ends they 
value. It is perhaps impossible at the present time to get a true perspective on 
the value of these traditional techniques. To some they may appear as ineffective 
for their purpose as were the magical potions of the middle ages for curing sickness. 
To others it may seem that in default of better methods they have been useful 
perhaps invaluable. History alone will give a verdict. But to all who face the 
situation squarely their relative inefficacy must be recognized. In Germany where 
philosophy and religion have both flourished, evil on an unprecedented scale has been 
perpetrated in the past 15 years. The legal, religious and philosophical techniques 
failed. It is as though after 100 years of the employment of techniques of 
preventive medicine, smallpox, plague, typhoid and typhus raged through Europe. 
In such circumstances we should take the doctors severely to task, and we should 
demand new techniques. After the calamities of the past fifty years in Europe 
we are entitled, I think, to question the efficacy of the techniques which have hitherto 
been used by those in charge of public morals. 

THE resistance to enlisting scientific techniques for making people good seems to 
be based on a profound mistrust of human nature, a mistrust which has become, of 
course, a dogma of certain forms of organized religion. The situation in which 
civilization finds itself to-day would only be serious, it seems to me, if it could be 
demonstrated that more people want personal and group relationships to be bad 
than want them to be good, or that those who want personal and social relationships 
to be bad desire this far more strongly, or are more powerful, than those who want 
them to be good. If either of these conditions held true, the techniques we have 
been discussing for making people good would be seized upon and used instead 
for making them bad, just as the same techniques which help to make people healthy 
can be used for making them sick. But is there any serious danger of this happening ‘ 
I believe none. The large majority of people want and value loyal, friendly relations 
with other people just as they value health. It is true that some people seem to seek 
quarrels and to revel in spiteful behaviour, but they are a minority, in the same way 
that hypochondriacs and others who enjoy ill-health are a minority. , This drive 
towards good personal relations impresses itself upon you when you undertake the 
psychoanalytic treatment of a patient. Most neurotic patients are people whose 
capacity for good personal relations is greatly impaired. They are prone to ill- 
temper, suspicion, gnawing jealousy, envy and other evil passions. Now we could 
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do nothing with such patients unless they wanted their personal relations to be 
different. The fact is that, unless the condition is very far advanced, they have a 
very active wish of this kind, and this is not surprising when we reflect what agonies 
of mind are produced by passions such as these. The drive of the organism towards 
achieving good personal relations is just as real and persistent as its drive towards 
physical health. People don’t get well because doctors say they ought to get well : 
they get well because the living organism has a powerful biological drive to throw 
off noxious influences. In fact, as we all know, people get well often in spite of their 
doctors. All that the best doctor can do is to change conditions in such a way that 
the healing process in the organism has a better chance to exert itself. Even 
penicillin would be useless were it not for the organism’s own drive to expel noxious 
bacteria. It is the same with the neurotic organism’s drive to achieve good personal 
relations. As psycho-analysts we attempt to give this drive optimal conditions in 
which to operate. I have recently been treating a boy of 13 whose relations with 
his mother were exceedingly bad; he was jealous and spiteful towards his sister 
and was alternately bullied and bullying at school. In dealing with a case of this 
kind one’s technique is based on an assumption that there is present in the boy a 
drive towards better personal relations which can be helped to become effective. 
In fact his relationships have improved considerably—he is a relatively good boy 
now and no longer bad. But the driving force has been in him—not me. 

So when one sees what a terrific drive there is in people towards achieving better 
personal and group relationships we need have no anxiety that these techniques 
for making people good, or bad, will be used primarily for evil ends. On occasion 
they will be, just as medical techniques have on occasion been used to promote 
illness. But the balance of effort may be expected to be overwhelmingly beneficial. 
In other words, I believe that the factors making for good and stable personal and 
group relationships are potentially incomparably greater than those making for 
friction. But if these forces are to be mobilised, scientific techniques must be devised 
and operated on a great scale by social scientists working in the social field. This 
notion of psychiatrists and social scientists joining forces and acting as doctors to 
social groups has been termed Sociatry by the American psychiatrist, Moreno. 
It may be, of course, that some of you will be apprehensive about accepting this 
role. Others may be apprehensive about being doctored in this way. They may 
suffer from Lord Lindsay's nightmare of sociatrists “ telling us what ”’ in an authori- 
tarian way. Fortunately they need have no such anxiety. If the sociatrist is skilled 
he will have learnt the lessons of such experiments as those of Lippitt and White 
and the experience of the psycho-analyst. If you wish to induce better human 
relationships between individuals and groups you must yourself be capable of good 
human relationships, and you must conduct your relationships with your patients 
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—individual, or group—on proper lines of democratic participation. 
otherwise would be to be like a doctor who preached hygiene 
hands. 

DeaTH rates for all ages under 45 have been reduced to no more than one-third of 
what they were seventy years ago. That is the achievement of medical science in 
releasing the organism’s drive to health. I see no reason why the achievements of the 
psychological and social sciences—of sociatry—cannot be as great in the next 
seventy years in releasing the drive to better personal and social re 
which exists in human beings. 
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CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


By Nervi F. Morr 


AN atomic scientist speaking before an audience such as this, can take one of two 
courses ; he can confine himself to the subject in which he is an expert and speak 
on the technicalities and possibilities of atomic energy, or he can venture into the 
field which is the concern of all of us and try to find what action we ought to take 
in view of the problems that this momentous discovery has created. In this lecture 
I shall take the second course and speak about the effect of atomic energy on society. 
During the last year very many physicists, both here and in America, have felt that 
they should concern themselves with these matters ; in America a number of groups 
of atomic scientists have been set up, including the important Chicago group which 
publishes an excellent fortnightly bulletin.’ In England we have formed the Atomic 
Scientists’ Association, of which I have the honour to be the president. All these 
groups consider it their function to inform the public of the facts, to press for inter- 
national control as the only way to avoid catastrophe, and to help form the policies 
of their respective countries in all matters relating to atomic energy. 

My lecture will be mainly about military applications—not because I believe—still 
less hope—that these will be the most important effects on mankind, but because 
our immediate problem is to see that they are not. To begin with, however, let 
me say something about peaceful applications. It is certainly true that the discovery 
of atomic energy is of enormous importance, comparable to the discovery of 
electricity. Of this there can be no doubt whatever. I personally would deprecate 
such statements as the one bravely made in a broadcast by Professor Bernal, that 
the benefits could be so great as to destroy altogether the economic causes of war, 
but there is no doubt that they can be very great. Whether they will be mainly in 
the provision of cheap power, or in radioactive materials for medical use, or for 
other purposes which have not yet been thought of, it is as yet impossible to say. 
When Faraday first made his discoveries about electricity, he could not have anti- 
cipated the radio industry of to-day, and neither can we predict what will come 
out of the discovery of atomic energy. 

lr we can clear research in atomic energy from the atmosphere of military secrecy 
which now surrounds and hampers it, we may expect, as well as considerable material 
benefits, a renaissance of free science in the post-war epoch—desirable both for its 
own sake, and for the atmosphere of eager enquiry in which the youth of the country 


1 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists of Chicago, obtainable through Messrs. ‘W. H. Smith, $2 a 
year. 
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would be trained. But this will only come about if atomic energy can be divorced 
from its military applications, and so at the present time it is to these that we must 
attend. 

Azovut the bomb as a military weapon the following facts must be kept in mind. 
Against towns it is very effective, one atomic bomb being about equivalent to a 
raid by 1,000 heavy bombers. The figure of 70,000 dead at Hiroshima has been 
equalled in heavy raids with ordinary bombs on Tokio, Dresden and other towns, 
but there are in addition to the destructive effects of blast and fire the very un- 
pleasant effects of the radioactivity, which could be used to contaminate an area 
for several days, as the Bikini test has demonstrated. Future development may 
wel! produce something more powerful. It may also reduce the present very high 
cost of producing the bomb, so that in 10 to 20 years’ time, we may envisage stock- 
piles of some thousands or even more as available to the major military powers. 
On THE other hand, the bomb now, and probably for some time in the future, is 
unlikely to be effective against armies. One has only to picture its use against the 
German defences of Normandy in June, 1944; an enormous number, hundreds at 
least, would have been necessary to neutralise the coastal defences ; for the bombard- 
ment of armies on the march, spread out over tens of miles of road, it would be too 
wasteful, and for close-range fighting, too dangerous to the ground troops of the side 
using it. 

We may therefore ask whether it is a decisive weapon. The answer to this depends 
entirely on the opponent envisaged, and the number of bombs available. ‘There 
is, of course, no doubt that this country is very vulnerable, and that an enemy 
power holding the channel coast with long range rockets and 100 atomic bombs 
could do us more injury than we could well support. But countries such as the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. with their dispersed cities extending over big areas, are 
not nearly so vulnerable ; and though a few bombs in the capital cities would cause 
great destruction, it is very doubtful whether attacks with the numbers likely to 
exist in the next few years would be decisive against a resolute opponent. What 
the more distant future may hold is another matter. 

In considering the future use of the bomb, it is its use in a possible war between 
two great powers such as these that we have to discuss. It is hardly credible that 
some small aggressive state, a counhtry in South America perhaps, would use it 
against a neighbour. Such a country would be rapidly overrun by its angry neigh- 
bours, using the more orthodox military weapons, tanks or airborne troops. There 
is even less risk that one small power would manufacture a few bombs and try to 
dominate the world. Enormous numbers would be necessary, quite beyond the 
reach of any small country. What we have always to keep in mind is its use in a 
major war between great powers. 
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Ir is of course possible that just as gas was not used in the last war, so atomic bombs 
might not be used in this one, and it is just as well that the bomb, and other means 
of mass destruction, should be outlawed as methods of war. But no one has much 
faith in a formal resolution of this sort. 

Wuat we have to try to do is to use this discovery of atomic energy as constructively 
as possible to prevent war. The world state, perhaps with a world police force, is 
an ultimate vision on which we must set our eyes, though when it comes I hope 
it will not be armed with atomic bombs; no one would suggest using one against 
Madrid to drive out Franco, or in Java or in Palestine ; these examples show how 
unsuitable the bomb is as a police weapon. 

In my view, however, it will be futile to try at the present time to devise any police- 
force whether armed with atomic bombs or not, which will force the great powers to 
keep peace. The number of great powers of first-class military importance is too 
small. What coalition of states could coerce either the U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A., or 
force them to take action against their will without a major war ? 

Ir is therefore impossible now to set up an organisation which will force the nations 
to keep the peace. What perhaps can be attempted is to set up an organisation 
which will teach them to. The way is shown by that report issued by a committee 
set up by the American Secretary of State and known as the Lilienthal report 
Here it is proposed that an international organisation should be set up, the Atomic 
Development Authority, which would own all uranium mines and plants capable 
of making the dangerous fissile materials (the raw material of the bomb), carry out 
research, and would have power of inspection. It is envisaged that the plants would be 
built on the territory of the sovereign states, but under the ownership of the A.D.A. 
Wuart would be gained by such an organisation ? First, the removal of suspicion : 
though a major power bent on making war could seize the plants from the A.D.A., 
or defy inspectorate, and make its own bombs, the world would have warning ; 
we should be free from the possibility of a surprise attack. Then, in learning to 
operate inwrnationally such an important thing as atomic energy, might not major 
powers, even with different ideologies and standards of living, learn to work together 
in other things? Perhaps it is Utopian to hope that wars, which have been the 
curse of mankind for so many thousands of years, can be abolished ; but in the 
era of the atomic bomb, nothing else will save civilization and to this end we must 
work ; but first we take a practical step, the setting up of the A.D.A. 

EvEN this first step, the setting up of the A.D.A., presents, as is only too obvious, 
innumerable difficulties. At present the American scheme, presented to the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Nations Security Council, has not proved accept- 
able to the Russians. We must work on the assumption that a compromise can 
be found. Russia’s policy has shown changes in the past, and will again; it is 
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by no means impossible that at a later time some modification of the scheme may 
be acceptable to them. : 
Frvaiy, I would like to say a few words about the work of the Atomic Scientists’ 
Association. This body exists to give information about the subject, and to press 
in every possible way for international control. We do not feel that Mr. Gromyko’s 
“No”, relieves us in any way of our responsibilities. For instance, we have to 
examine whether it is necessary to link the plan of control so closely to the abolition 
of the veto as was done in the Baruch proposals. In my view, the essential thing 
is to set up one authority and to send its first two representatives—perhaps a Russian, 
to America, and an American to Russia. Out of this bigger things may grow, and 
no dispute about the veto should be allowed to hinder it. This and other questions 
have to be examined and a firm public opinion created about them, so that this 
country can exert a consistent and wise influence towards the end that we all desire. 
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POLITICAL TRENDS 


By No&t Newsome 


I Feet I must begin with a brief personal explanation, an apologia. I should not 
be speaking here to-night if I were to interpret in its strictest and narrowest sense 
the code which a paternal government, or rather a series of them, have seen fit 
to impose on its children in the Civil Service, even upon those adopted foundlings, 
the temporaries. 

PERHAPS it is one of the modern political trends which needs closest scrutiny, this 
imposition upon a rapidly growing number of presumably the more intelligent, 
better educated, better informed and more responsible people of a ban upon giving 
public expression to their views on political and social problems and even on cultural 
ones unless the views uttered on these latter are so narrowed down and isolated 
from their essential political and social context that they have little interest or 
value. It is hard to believe that humanity will not be the loser if an important section 
of it which happens to be in the closest touch with our current problems, and to 
have access to accurate information and to be able to see the working of the 
administrative machine from inside is to be condemned to perpetual silence on any 
subject on which it is really competent to speak, and also upon any political question 
at all. 

For there are signs that the silence is intended to be perpetual. The extension 
and reinforcement of the provisions of the Official Secrets Act which take place 
almost every month or so now seem intended to ensure that, even when they cease 
to be Civil Servants, those who have once served the community in that capacity, 
shall be debarred from putting any knowledge they have acquired in the process 
at the public service, should they draw different conclusions from their information 
from those drawn by the powers that be. Of course, an ex-Civil Servant who uses 
information derived from his former position to give independent public support 
for the policies in force is not likely to be sent to prison if he omits to go through the 
process of seeking official permission to use his information for this purpose, in the 
confiuent assumption that that would be an unnecessary formality. On the other 
hand, an ex-Civil Servant who wished to use information acquired during his period 
of service to criticize the authorities is purposely put in a dilemma. If he seeks 
official sanction it will certainly be refused. If he does not he risks imprisonment 
however honest and public-spirited his intention. 

As a result, we are in danger of achieving a state of affairs in which the only people 
who will dare express their opinion in public will be those who, while informed, will 
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always support the authorities, those who are ill-informed or completely ignorant 
of essential facts and the rare martyrs who will be prepared to go to gaol rather 
than tolerate abuses in silence. 

Tuis is a symptom of a political trend of which I shall have a good deal more to 
say later. In the meantime, a final word about my personal position. It is unlikely 
that I shall find it necessary to reveal any official secrets, though the category is 
uncomfortably elastic, but I might slip into a breach of that code which enjoins that 
I must maintain reserve on political matters. I have always imagined, and experience 
has confirmed my instinct, that reserve is not obligatory in applauding the activities 
of governmental bodies. It is only if one should be tempted to criticize that one 
must be reserved. This makes my task to-night a rather difficult one. While I am 
not here to bury Cesar in an avalanche of abuse, I am certainly not here entirely 
to praise him, but to speak as frankly and forthrightly as I suppose so distinguished 
a gathering expects. And there are certain political trends to-day on which it is 
hard to maintain reserve, though I hope it is always possible to remain temperate 
and fair. 

THE best I can do in the circumstances is to explain how such political trends as 
I may deplore in the contemporary scene are not to be regarded as the failings of 
any one party or any particular members of it but as common to all those fallible 
human beings engaged in politics, that I speak as a philosopher and not as a politician. 
I realise that this escape clause does not safeguard me against a charge by those 
who regard themselves as infallible, of indulging in political intervention without 
due reserve, but I must take the risk of that and hope that the ice on which I must 
skate will bear me and that I shall not sail so close to the wind as to capsize. 
Now, as regards the main political trends of the moment, there is room for con- 
siderable differences of opinion among men of good will and good sense. Some 
people of high intellectual calibre and unimpeachable motives consider that we are 
bound for a soulless collectivism, an ant-like community from which all the colour, 
spice and variety will have been removed, leaving a dreary, drab existence in which 
the individual will have no dignity or personality, no chance of life-fulfilment or 
of discovering through the richness of his personal experience the true meaning 
and purpose of living. 

OTHERS, equally lofty in mind and soul, conclude the opposite: they believe that 
we are emerging at last from an era of barbarism and brigandage in which a few 
powerful and privileged people led not so much coloured as lurid lives, far too highly 
spiced and embracing every variety of illicit pleasure, while the great majority of 
the exploited dragged out a sombre and squalid existence. They believe that we 
are now entering upon an age of social justice in which all will enjoy adequate self- 


fulfilment. 
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Yet others, of whom I am one, consider that both conclusions are probably exaggera- 
ted and false and certainly premature. It is far too early as yet to say either that 
the gloomy forebodings of the former or the roseate visions of the latter are being 
fulfilled. We stand at a fork in the road and it is within our power to choose one 
of several directions. While we have certainly, in the course of the journey which 
has led us to our present point, passed through much that was bad, yet it is by no 
means sure that we have left it all behind us. We have, indeed, in the past few 
centuries lived through an epoch in which the price of technical and material progress 
was an excessive licence for the few favoured by fortune or by their own lack of 
scruple, and an undue restriction of the freedom and opportunities of the many 
But it would be a bold man who would declare confidently that the present political 
trend is towards the abolition of a state of affairs in which a few fortunate and gifted 
men can enjoy power and privilege at the expense of the many. 

It may be, and there are some signs that it is so, that we are, as before in our history, 
merely exchanging one ruling class for another. Just as the cultured Roman patrician 
gave place to the barbarian warrior chieftain, the feudal baron to the ecclesiastical 
statesman, the prince of the church to the merchant prince, the merchant prince 
to the landed aristocrat, the landowning oligarch to the captain of industry, and 
the captain of industry to the international financier and cartel chief, so it may be that 
the representatives of monopoly capital are merely being ousted by a new type of 
industrial and political boss, who is as much concerned with his own fortunes and those 
of his clique and as little with the general well-being of those from whom he derives 
his position as were any of his predecessors in the successful struggle for power. 
THE spoils system which has characterised the transference of power from one 
class to another throughout history has not necessarily ended with the latest shift 
of political dominance in one country after another. One student of political 
tendencies who must be taken seriously, James Burnham, has in his book, THE 
MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION, given the clearest and most pessimistic expression to 
this theory. According to him, the capitalist is being pushed into the background 
by a more ruthless ruling class, the salaried managers of big business, the technical 
executives who are to-day running industry either nominally on behalf of now 
impotent capitalists or, equally nominally, on behalf of the State—in each case 
actually on their own behalf. Burnham’s view is that these managers, the new 
bosses, are to be found among professional politicians as well as among industrial 
executives, and, while citing the Soviet Union as the nation in which this development 
has reached its most advanced stage, he considers that the trend is unmistakenly 
evident also in the British and American democracies. 

My own view is that Burnham’s theory, in its logical and neat completeness, 1s 
not vindicated by the facts. I do not believe that the rulers of the Soviet Union 
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are merely political and industrial bosses, lusting for power and corrupted by it. 
I think there is some reason to regard them as disinterested leaders of a great mass 
movement destined to secure for the peoples of the Soviet Union a far greater oppor- 
tunity of individual self-fulfilment than they have hitherto known, by dint of giving 
them a far greater security and mastery of their material environment than they 
have ever before enjoyed, and that the traits of ruthlessness and apparent tyranny 
which repel us in their system represent the unavoidable discipline essential to 
establishing in very backward communities the economic foundations for political, 
social and cultural progress towards a free community. 

Tuis, I think, applies also to those other eastern European countries which to-day 
follow the Soviet model, and to Communist China as well. 

As regards the United States, the picture which presents itself to my eyes is so 
confused and even chaotic that I hesitate to express any opinion as to how far 
Burnham's theory applies correctly to that country. The impression I have is that, 
both internally and internationally, there is an acute conflict in progress among 
Americans, between those who would seek a selfish satisfaction through the employ- 
ment of power as an end in itself and those who would accept the full responsibility 
to others which power confers. 

WuHEN we come to Britain and the European social democracies which resemble 
her in their political trends, I am on firmer ground. My conclusions may not be 
correct but at least they are based on close first-hand observation, and I must confess 
that I am disturbed by certain political trends in this country. I find it difficult, 
at times, to perceive any clear proof that the motives of those who wield power in 
what is supposed to be an age of political enlightenment are different in trend from 
those of their predecessors of more benighted eras. They, no less than politicians 
of earlier days, display a tendency to concentrate more attention on finally breaking 
their rivals’ power and consolidating their own than on creating a new society. 
Nearly all the economic and social measures which have been or are being undertaken 
seem to be rather more aimed at reinforcing the political position of their framers 
than concerned with the disinterested conferring of real benefits upon the people, at 
creating a society which will be so conditioned as to be relied upon to produce a 
majority at the polls rather than at creating a community of independent-minded 
and fully integrated individuals regardless of electoral consequences. 

I bo not state this as a dogmatic belief, as a conclusively proved verdict. On the 
evidence available to do so would be presumptuous. I go no further than to say 
that such evidence as is to hand rouses in me the fear that the rulers of to-day are 
as susceptible to human temptation as any in their long line of forbears. That 
they possess the means of using their present power to consolidate their future 
tenure of it to a far greater degree than did their predecessors is undeniable. So 
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much has been learnt about the psychology of the masses and the methods of playing 
upon it through the various media of publicity that men who may be far more 
scrupulous than those whom they have displaced are subject to greater temptation 
than their predecessors were to use their position to condition public opinion in 
their own interests rather than to leave the citizen free to seek his own intellectual 
and spiritual salvation. Furthermore, the genuine necessity created by circum. 
stances for a very considerable degree of control of most human activities creates 
an additional temptation to use controls—whether of newsprint supplies, investment, 
building material allocations or education—to further the political ends of those who 
exercise the controls. 

Men with a mission are notoriously dangerous to tolerance and liberty. Far too 
easily they assume the attitude that, because they have achieved power—whether 
by force or by the freakish, if not fraudulent, workings of an electoral system which 
gives a party receiving a minority vote in the country a great majority in Parlia- 
ment—they have been confirmed by Providence as infallible. To men convinced 
of their own infallibility it is obviously extremely irksome to be hampered or opposed 
in any way, and even to be subjected to criticism. It is rather ominous that, simal- 
taneously with the revelation of a manifest desire to preserve a complete monopoly 
in broadcasting, there should be voices raised in favour of interference with the 
freedom of the press. It is true that some newspapers abuse their freedom. Some 
men have abused freedom in every sphere of life, at every stage in history, but that 
has never been adjudged by liberty-loving people a good reason for suppressing 
freedom. 

SomE journals are accused of distorting, colouring or suppressing news to suit their 
own views and it is suggested that, to prevent this, some central, government- 
sponsored service should be entrusted with a monopoly of issuing information con- 
cerned with Government policy. Are we to imagine that the Government would 
be so superhuman as to be exempt from the temptation to be selective in its treat- 
ment of news? ‘Truth is very largely subjective. In the very best of faith two 
people will give entirely different accounts of the same event. 

Tur tendency on the part of those in power to believe that only their own version 
of what is happening is the correct one is one of the most disturbing political trends 
of the time. Time was when even wicked reactionary rulers paid heed both to 
the opposition in Parliament and to information given in the press, and often modified 
their own opinions according to facts which were brought to their notice. To-day, 
I fear, it is generally assumed by whichever party is in power that its opponents 
and the newspapers which habitually support them are ipso facto rogues and liars, 
incapable of uttering or printing anything, however apparently factual, which 
is not tendentious if not downright mendacious, 
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Ir is a sad deterioration of politics that it should have been for some time the fashion 
among those in power to regard those who differ from them as irresponsible if not 
treasonable. Anyone who dissents from the present line of foreign policy, for example, 
is labelled a crypto-Communist, which is tantamount to an accusation of being 
in the service of a foreign Power, and, I fear, what is regarded even in our courts 
of law now as an enemy Power. To criticise any aspect of domestic policy is not 
yet treason but it is ’, “impudence ”’, “ cheek’. This attitude is not 
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insolence ”’, 
a peculiarity of the present Government : those who now complain that the Ministers 
of to-day are too thin-skinned were as intolerant of criticism themselves in their 
days of power. Their mission was to save the country at war and, because they 
were doing the job magnificently on the whole, no breath of censure could be tolerated. 
I hope those whose mission it is now to save the country at peace will not, because 
they are making a good job of it on the whole, persist in the same intolerance. 

No GOVERNMENTS in our history have enjoyed such virtually unrestricted power 
as have the last two of them. Even in the days of pre-Parliamentary monarchy 
the ruler’s power was tempered by the possibility of insurrection which is now 
absent, as the Master Bakers have found out. The last Government, thanks to the 
wartime powers conferred upon it, wielded unlimited authority for five years, 
and the present one, which has maintained almost all the special wartime powers 
and added a good many new ones, will probably exercise unchallengeable authority 
for the best part of another five years. It is to be hoped that the aphorism “ power 


‘ corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely’ will not be vindicated in the 


coming years, but, if it is not to be, it is essential that those who now enjoy power 
shall be on their guard and strong to resist temptation. 

I po not believe that they have any conscious desire to trample on our liberties. 
As I said earlier, it is too early to say whether or not we are headed for a soulless 
collectivism in which the only people who will have an opportunity to find self- 
expression and individual fulfilment will be the relatively few, though actually 
numerous, men and women who control and man the governmental machine. Yet 
there is the danger that this will happen, and that perfectly well-intentioned people 
will cause it simply because they confuse the satisfaction and life-fulfilment which 
they themselves achieve in the process of bringing it about with the much unhappier 
experience of those whose lives they are zestfully planning for them. 

THERE are rather a lot of men and women in places of influence and authority who 
honestly believe that the greatest pleasure which the mass of their fellows can enjoy 
is to watch their rulers building a society in which one of the main features is to be 
that the people recently dispossessed of power shall be made to pay for their long 
innings and reduced to final and permanent impotence. Convinced that they them- 
selves are entirely benevolent and public-spirited in their exercise of power, as 
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indeed, I personally believe them to be in intention, these busy and happy planners 
may tend to forget that the summit of what the ordinary individual citizen hopes to 
get from life is not to be reached by passive submission to the superior wisdom of a 
new ruling class and the experience of sweet vengeance upon the discredited rulers 
of the past. 

Herern lies danger and some justification for the gloomy forebodings of those 
who fear that we are tending towards a drab collectivism in which only the directors, 
planners and controllers will have any spice and fun in their lives. But it is a danger 
which can be avoided if the human elements which exist among the influential can 
succeed in subduing those arid and rather arrogant doctrinaire intellectual elements 
which threaten to gain the ascendancy. Often, let it be said, these conflicting 
elements are present in the same person and the contest for supremacy will be an 
internal one within individuals as well as an external one between them. 

Tus seems to me to be the real struggle that is impending, the conflict between those 
on the one hand who, while recognising the need of a planned society subject to a 
good many controls, nevertheless remember that plans ought to be made for men 
and not vice versa, and those, on the other hand, who are little if at all interested 
in human beings other than themselves—the interest there being automatic and 
inevitable and not conscious selfishness—and regard them as merely raw material 
for planning. The battle between those who believe in planning and those who do 
not is over. I believe it was settled once and for all last July. There is scarcely 
anyone of intact intelligence who questions that a good deal of industry must be - 
under public ownership and that the rest of it must be subject to varying degrees 
of State control, that such vital matters as the health, housing and education of 
the people cannot be left to the vagaries of private enterprise and unrestrained 
competition. A good many intelligent people, bound by party loyalty and the 
duty of the Opposition to oppose, pretend that they believe in a return to the blessings 
of unrestricted capitalist competition as exemplified in the last century—or to the 
uneasy, if not unholy, alliance of monopoly capitalism and the State which we 
had in the period between the two wars, but their hearts are not in the cause for 
which they contend. It is no longer a real contest. 

PLANNING and State control are as generally accepted now as laissez-faire capitalism 
was in the last century. Then the struggle was not over the economic basis of 
society. That was accepted by all but a few who were regarded as cranks. The 
conflict was over the social and political consequences of how the economic system 
worked, between those who were satisfied with the apparently efficient way in which it 
worked, with its dazzling material Success and with the satisfaction which they 
derived from the power which they wielded, and those who believed that the system 
should and could be directed in such a way as to enable each individual citizen, 
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however humble, to secure from it the full and contented life which they regarded 
as the right of all. 

Wirutn the limits which the nature of the system imposed that contest ended in 
a victory for the champions of the individual, of humanity, of liberalism. But in 
the very hour of victory, when liberal policies were so completely triumphant that 
their erstwhile opponents adopted them, stealing the Liberals’ clothes while they 
were bathing in the warm flood of success, it began to be realised that, with the 
best will in the world, the individual’s right to a full and happy life, to freedom in 
every sense, could not be guaranteed under the prevailing system because it was 
incapable of granting him the economic security which is a prerequisite of unhampered 
political, social and cultural activity. 

Tue speed with which this dawning realisation became a full noontide movement 
to change the system, to create a new economic foundation for society, was accelerated 
by the two world wars, separated by a world trade depression, with which the system, 
already becoming suspect, damned itself. 

Now, in this Country and throughout Europe, indeed all over the world—with the 
apparent exception of the United States—it is generally accepted that a planned 
and controlled economy, not only on a national but on an international scale, is 
essential to survival. There is no genuine conflict now about that. The struggle 
now about to be joined is about the political, social and cultural consequences of 
the manner in which the new system is made to work, between those who are con- 
cerned only with the apparent efficiency and material success of the new planned 
economy and those who are concerned with what kind of a life it gives to each 
individual member of the community. 

Ir humanity is to experience a splendid renewal after the disintegration and decline 
of the last 30 years or so the doctrinaire materialists and planners must be success- 
fully challenged, for renewal depends utterly on the restoration of human personality 
in its full and integral dignity. If the individual, long crushed under the weight 
of a purely mechanical and utilitarian capitalist system, is now to be borne down and 
smothered under a purely mechanical and utilitarian socialist system, human civiliza- 
tion cannot survive. And let us not be blind to the fact that the new economic 
system is just as capable of dehumanising the personality as was its predecessor. 
The difference, I think, is that whereas the old system was bound, by its very nature, 
to do this, the new one need not. It need not if those who are running it realize 
that it is only a means to an end and not an end in itself, if they recognise what 
that end is, and if they understand the proper relation between the end and the 
means. They must appreciate that the system only has a value in so far as it 
not only negatively sets free the individual from economic insecurity and anxiety 
—but also positively gives him full political, social and cultural scope. To achieve 
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the former at the expense of the latter would, I believe, result in the last state being, 
if possible, worse than the first, for Hitler, after all, gave the Germans for a time 
economic security at the price of everything else and it was the general consensus 
of opinion in the free countries that they preferred their way of life with all its 
economic insecurity. 

Here I feel I must guard myself against a charge of inconsistency concerning what 
I said earlier about the Soviet Union. It might be argued that we ought to be as 
repelled by the Kremlin’s draconic methods of achieving economic security at the 
expense of political freedom as we were by Hitler’s, but I think that there is a real 
difference, that at least, we ought to give the Soviet régime the benefit of the doubt 
by assuming that it remains fundamentally loyal to Lenin’s political philosophy and 
to the Constitution of 1936, in both of which the conception was that, after a period 
of rigorous tuition, after the economic foundation of the community had been firmly 
laid, and after illiteracy had been overcome and the elements of political capacity 
installed, progress towards a really free society would be made. At least that is 
the Soviet thesis and it is a dynamic one, whereas Hitler’s Reich was professedly 
intended to last in a condition of stasis for a thousand years. 

THEN it may be urged that, if one can accept the necessity in the Soviet for a period 
of rigid State control as a prelude to liberty, we should be prepared to accept the 
much nobler version of the same thing which we are experiencing in Britain. It is 
a plausible argument, though it does entail those Social Democrats who are now 
hottest in their denunciation of Communism, accepting Soviet practice as a precedent. 
But, while plausible, the argument is fallacious for this reason: the British are not, 
like the peoples of the Soviet Union, a people only now at last emerging from 
illiterate serfdom, devoid of political experience or of widespread and deeply rooted 
culture. The British have a long history as a literate and cultured people. They 
have a great tradition of political maturity and have no need of a course of com- 
pulsory political and cultural education compressed into a few years, or of a period 
of economic dictatorship. The trouble with the Soviet peoples is that they are 
primitive, and are at that early stage in their political and social evolution at which 
freedom may involve a chaos which would be fatal to them in the conditions of 
the modern world—whereas in the conditions of an earlier age a community could 
survive such a period of confusion. The trouble with the British, and the Western 
European peoples generally, is that they have for some time past been in a condition 
of incipient decadence. Rigorous discipline is probably necessary for primitive 
peoples to achieve economic security, political maturity, social adjustment and 
cultural capacity. Indeed, we recognise this ourselves in the way in which we 
handle the coloured peoples whom we say we are fitting for self-government, and 
it has always seemed odd to me that we have never recognised that the Kremlin 
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is faced, in governing the whole of the Soviet Union, with much the same problem 
as we have been faced with in India and are still faced with in Malaya, Africa and 
elsewhere. But discipline of this kind is not only unnecessary, it is destructive, 
when dealing with a highly civilized but slightly decadent people who are not in the 
process of learning how to become responsible fully developed individuals, but of 
forgetting how to remain so. 

Ir was, after all, the inhuman and blind discipline of the unrestricted economic 
forces of the industrial Revolution which began the undermining and dehumanising 
of our free and highly individual society. If we are now going to make more efficient, 
systematic and all-pervading this mechanical discipline we shall complete the process 
of destruction. 

PLanninc and Controls will not only defeat what should be their own ends if they 
are extended to others in which they restrict the full play of the human personality. 
They will, by doing so, bring the very system of which they are part to destruction, 
for it is true to say that planning is not merely pointless .f it fails to make possible 
the re-establishment of human values but it will ultimately be impossible, for unless 
the primacy of the person is restored chaos will ensue. Organisation, which is 
essential in primitive conditions to give human personality a chance to assert itself 
in an orderly and benign way, is destructive of human values, however benign its 
intentions may be, if it is allowed to impose itself as a rigid system on a society 
which is not emerging from a condition of animal anarchy but is suffering from a 
degeneration of the human personality. 

No organisation or institution can give life to a dying civilization. Indeed organiza- 
tions and institutions must themselves derive their value from the vitality of the 
individual. No plan can bring about the renewal and re-integration of civilization 
except in so far as it is designed to undam the sources of renewal. If the plan’s 
character is such as to restrict the fields of activity of the human personality then 
it will not only fail to bring about a renaissance but it wi!! complete the dissolution 
of our culture. 

I Do not myself subscribe to the Pope’s recent declaration that nationalisation of 
industry is evil because it reinforces the mechanical character of modern civilization ; 
His Holiness’s statement would be suspect anyhow, if even not questionable in 
itself, by his expression of approval for the Corporative State. Nationalisation, 
it is true, would be baneful if it were to carry still further the mechanisation of 
humanity, but it need not do this. Indeed, I have every confidence that, the industry 
with which I am at the moment concerned—the first to be nationalised—will be 
humanised at last by public ownership and State control. It was inhuman enough, 
in all conscience, under the old ownership. I am certain that now, for the first 
time, the miner is to be treated as an individual with a life to live instead of a “ hand ” 
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whose cheap labour, devoid of any amenity at work or away from it, was merely a 
factor in producing cheap coal and was not regarded as a human activity at all. 
Yet, how easy it would be, in nationalised industry and in all the vastly extended 
sphere in which the State is now undisputed master, for the human status of the 
worker and the citizen to be reduced still lower than before, perhaps without his 
realising it and with his consent. It is most unlikely that this could be done— 
though there seems nothing to prevent it—by any overt circumscription of his 
freedom. It could be done unintentionally and without any objection on his part 
by a lowering or distortion of his values. Even concessions and rewards, if they 
were purely material, might achieve the final eclipse of the individual in a more 
deadly and final form than any injustices and hardships were able to do in the past. 
After all, the members of the militant working-class movement which struggled 
for so long for their rights had to be men, and it is not irrelevant that those who 
played a leading réle in the struggle were often remarkably cultured and well-read. 
They were poor and they led hard lives but they had intellectual and spiritual riches 
which I fear the younger generation lack for all their increased wages and leisure. 
THE other day I was driving with a prominent Northumberland miners’ leader 
of the old type through his native village. He showed me the school where he 
attended until, at 13, he went down the pit, and he said: “‘ Every day I used to 
walk in at that door as eagerly as the kids now queue up for the pictures, and in 
my satchel there were always books by Shakespeare, Milton and probably John 
Stuart Mill”. 

A FEw days later I was on a bus in Kent and behind me was a gang of small boys 
ranging from about 10 to 14. They were off to the cinema. One had a set of photo- 
graphs of film stars and a hot argument developed on the rival merits—purely 
physical, of course—of Bebe Daniels, Ginger Rogers, and the rest of them. 
Now those boys are supposed to have vastly better lives than my old Northumbrian 
friend had as a lad, but I have no doubt which of them, in fact, got most out of 
life. 

THESE boys of the mid-twentieth century, in spite of all the material progress, are 
living at a far lower level than the boys of the end of the last century, and if the 
new political and social régime is merely going to carry still further and faster the 
raising of material standards at the expense of the intellectual and moral level, 
then it will be a bane and not a blessing. 

TuiIs is a question, of course, which will be settled to a large extent by our educational 
policy and I must confess I have my anxieties about that. We are told that the 
secondary education which in due course will be given to all will only in the cases 
of a minority of exceptional children take the form of grammar school education, 
that is to say all-round instruction into the humanities. The rest will get a “ general 
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education ”’, whatever that may be—presumably the bare bones of English language, 
history, geography and mathematics—with a scientific or technical bias, and it is 
easy to imagine what that is likely to be. 

PeruaPs a fair proportion of those consigned to a general education with a scientific 
or technical bias will, like my old Northumbrian friend, educate themselves in the 
humanities but I fear that there is little sign to-day that they will do so. The old 
miner, when he was a boy—and there were very many like him—had the benefit 
of a schoolmaster of the old school, who had escaped the mechanisation of humanity 
—the scientific and technical bias—and had remained close to the sources of our 
culture in the classical world, and the English literature derived from it. He had 
initiated this Northumbrian pit boy into the rich world in which he himself was 
at home, but to-day the teachers are themselves products of an age which has 
scornfully and deliberately broken continuity with the origins of our civilization, 
though they may have a lot to say about its superiority over other cultures which 
they have been taught to despise without knowing why. It is unlikely that they 
will kindle a spark in their pupils which will become a burning desire to enrich 
their minds with the thoughts of men who were individual persons in the fullest 
sense. 

Anp when the child leaves school and enters industry—as most of them will have 
to even though they may have been educated to be aspiring teachers, parsons, doctors, 
managing directors, and so on—then when he goes to work to continue the education 
in living, which for all of us should end only when we die, to what influences will 
he to-day be subjected at his work and away from it’? Will he be, as things are 
tending to-day, in a society in which industry and trade will be subjected to other 
aims than mere material advancement? I sincerely hope so—but it is unlikely 
unless, in the first place, our political leaders are weaned from materialism and 
frame both our industrial and our educational policy accordingly. 

Wuart is needed is a return, under modern conditions, to the aims of the medieval! 
guild at its best, which Professor Mumford has described as the true path of Christian 
economics. Professor Mumford has defined the aims of the guild before its eventual 
corruption as “‘ honest standards of workmanship and measure: a leisured pace 
and wzsthetic sensitiveness on actual work: brotherly relations between worker 
and worker, filial relations between apprentice and master,” and he observes the 
guild system might, but for Christian preoccupation with the individual soul in an 
other-worldly context remote from the conditions of human activity in this working 
world, have passed from this stage of protective isolation to that of dynamic unifica- 
tion, from a local monopolistic equilibrium to a co-operative commonwealth. 
To-pay, I believe our political salvation and, with it, the full flowe ring of a renewed 
civilisation, lies in the adoption of educational and industrial policies designe d to 
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develop individuals capable of together building such a co-operative commonwealth, 
free from compulsion and subject only to self-control based on the acceptance of a 
plan for living which they really understand. But, if it is to come to pass, our 
political leaders must devote their attention to planning the restoration of the 
importance of the human personality—and not the establishment of an even more 
efficient mechanical structure of society than that which has brought us so far towards 
the summit of material power and the depth of spiritual impotence. 
So far as I know only one political movement has grasped this truth, and expressed 
it in a current political document—a political movement with which I was actively 
associated before I temporarily sacrificed my soul to coa]. Since no code requires 
me to repudiate what I wrote before I became dehumanised I wil] quote from my 
introduction to the Report of the Liberal Reconstruction Committee, called Coats 
off for the Future. 
Tuts is what it says: “In the years that lie ahead we believe that the conflict 
between materialistic and spiritual conceptions of economic and political theory 
and practice will emerge as the dominant thesis of national and international affairs. 
Whatever may be the effect of the present political situation, and whatever re-align- 
ments of political forces may take place, we believe that the heart and centre of 
any spiritual leadership must be that concern for men and women as individuals 
‘made in the image and likeness of God’ which is implicit in the Christian ethic. 
We are concerned that there are large numbers of people in this country who would 
eagerly respond to the raising of such a standard and would actively support the 
re-moralisation of political life.” 
“ THEREFORE, it is not so much upon the details of political theory as upon the 
fundamental truths which form the cornerstones of the spiritual heritage of our 
civilization that we must take our stand. We must prepare to act as the centre 
and focus of all elements in the nation which can be rallied against the materialistic 
outlook which sees in any ism a universal panacea, ignoring the fact taught by 
all history that man is a moral and not an economic creature.” 
“WE hold the following conditions to be essential to the reconstruction of our 
Party :— 
“Ir must insist that political leaders shall publicly acknowledge as the only 
right standards of behaviour for both individuals and nations, those standards 
which can generally be described as Christian, but are upheld by every 
religion and philosophy associated with the genuine furtherance of civilization.” 
“Ir must recognise that these standards belong to Cabinet and Board Room, 
Church, Chapel, factory, office and home alike; and must actively lead the 
people in a crusade to defeat evil on moral as well as on material grounds, 80 
that the spirit of sacrifice and service may replace selfishness, and thus the 
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Good Society, for which men and women of this and many other countries 
have laid down their lives, may be firmly established.” 

“Tr must consistently and unashamedly judge every political, economic and 
social project according to whether it promotes ‘the common good’ in such 
a manner that every individual may be assured that measure of freedom funda- 
mental to the good life.” 

“Tr must stand four-square for the equality of opportunity implicit in the 
‘Four Freedoms’ and the preservation of the dignity and importance of the 
individual.” 

“Ir is for us to bring home to the perplexed and disillusioned peoples that 
the passions and distortions which threaten the world with disaster can be 
corrected only by encouraging among individual citizens everywhere those 
qualities of tolerance, self-restraint, mutual trust and respect which alone 
can enable the most efficient machinery to work.” 

“We must convince the people that we are utterly free from the merely 
materialistic approach to life. We must show that we have advanced beyond 
other parties in realizing that men cannot get happiness through economic 
and social measures alone, but must bring to the solution of their problem 
moral integrity, human understanding and superhuman faith.” 

“Ir we do this, then when the people have realised, as they assuredly will, 
that the lack of these qualities has been responsible for the grievous ills of a 
world in which immense scientific and mechanical progress has brought more 
sorrow than joy, we shall be swept forward on a tremendous wave of public 
reaction against the false prophets of materialism.” 


IT may be objected that what I have just quoted deals not with a political trend 
but with a pious political aspiration. Time will show. But if the main trend of 
to-day is not in the direction which I have indicated—and I believe that it is, because 
1 am by nature sanguine and optimistic—then it is away from it and the pessimists 
will be vindicated. We cannot remain for ever stationary at the fork in the road. 
Either we must take the path onward to a further mechanisation and dehumanisation 
of society and so on ultimately to the abyss, or we must stride along a new route 
which will resume the interrupted forward march of the common people into their 
inheritance as real persons endowed with that full measure of individual dignity 
which makes possible the complete enjoyment of life at its prime thre ugh participa- 
tion in all its many aspects, the philosophic acceptance of old age and the serene 
resignation to death which a worth-while life alone can bring. 








THE NEW BASIS FOR POLITICS 


By GrorGE CaTLIN 


Every century has its own particular mental climate. The sixteenth century 
was dominated by geography and by the mood of the great discoverers who found 
the Americas. The decades of the seventeenth century, and those writers especially 
who took their intellectual lead from Descartes, were dominated by the recent 
developments in mathematics, particularly algebra. Hobbes found his inspiration 
when first looking into Euclid, not Homer (which he nevertheless translated). 
SIMILARLY the sixty years or more after Adam Smith wrote his WEALTH OF NATIONS, 
this * post-Adamite ’ epoch. was ébloui by the new science of economics, which so 
admirably fitted into a laissez-faire free-trade which Britain then found profitable 
for her own economy, and which she prescribed as a panacea to the world as the 
United States very naturally does to-day. To urge social conduct which went 
contrary to the teachings of Ricardo and McCulloch was felt, and indeed pretty 
specifically said by Archbishop Trench, to be a flouting of the ordinances of Divine 
Providence as revealed to this new Adam and this other inspired Smith. Even the 
Catholic Church instructed confessors not to disturb the consciences of penitents 
about the complexities of interest-taking, lwerum non cessans, which the Church 
condemned. 

In this world Karl Marx lived. It is true that Prussia, for her own national reasons, 
never fully accepted this economic teaching and was staunchly protectionist. But 
the country of List certainly did not neglect the new science or doubt it to be such. 
And when the refugee Marx came to live in London and to study in the British 
Museum, he came to a land where Ricardo and Cobden walked as gods. _ His indict- 
ment of capitalism was an indictment of all that in which Liberal employers such 
as Bright believed. But Marx merely proposed to examine economics from the 
perspective of the underdog and of labour, not of the capitalist. Here was no harking 
back to the ‘ utopian ’ co-operativism of Owen, the working practice of the mediaeval 
guilds. It was out of the mouths of Locke, of Smith, of Ricardo that Marx quoted 
the axioms accepted by himself and opponent alike, and then with unerring logic 
(or almost unerring . . .) drew the conclusions so unpalatable to employer, exploiter 
and capitalist. 

Marx, however, did not question the axioms, and indeed it was not in his interest 
to do so. An expert who had written his German doctoral thesis on the early Greek 
hedonists, he accepted a priori the hedonistic and egoistic psychology of the early 
utilitarians and economists, which traced from the materialists, Hobbes and 
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Helvétius. Indeed by an odd paradox Marx remained, throughout life in psychology, 
a great deal of an individualist, although sometimes the individual units about which 
he speculated were classes. His appeal to the workers to ‘ unite’ was an Hobbesian 
appeal for a mutual contract in self-defence against the beasts of prey. And he 
remained, as Dr. K. R. Popper points out in THE OPEN SOCIETY AND ITS ENEMIES, 
an ‘utopian’. Marx was this, not so much in terms of his ‘fading away of the state’ 
into the classless society (after which the eternal dialectic ceased to operate by 
throwing up further antitheses), but an ‘ utopian’ in the bad sense of a doctrinaire 
who dealt in abstract entities and not in the positive and constructive remedying 
of actual situations of empiric (for the Marxist, ‘ opportunist’) means. 

Marx, in brief, did not break away either from the almost exclusively economic 
obsessions (which replaced the earlier ‘ political institutionalism’ of Hume) of 
his predecessors, or from their egoistic psychological suppositions of ‘ enlightened 
self-interest ’. In both points Marx, as a matter of historical relativism, is due 
to be superseded by a new basis for social science. Indeed this would be the logical 
conclusion of his own historical dialectic. And if Marx is taken as the author of final 
pronouncements, upon which political systems have to be constructed, then against 
such a non-empiric and anti-scientific position we have no option except to say that 
Marx is finally and dangerously wrong. Much has happened in psychological science 
and to economic science since Marx’s thought became set. To use an over-worked 
cliché, ‘we cannot set the clock back’. (Of course a wise time-keeper habitually does.) 
To use a more convincing phrase, we must not permit the advancement of the 
sciences or practical social change to be suffocated or poisoned by the incubus of 
Marxist dogma. We need a novum organum. 

In 1929 I wrote a brief discourse on method in which I made the following sugges- 
tions : that politics, by every test including prediction and mensurability, was as 
much a science as economics. That it was an empiric and technical science of means 
to a variety of ends, not of itself requiring any teleology, and as such being distinct 
from political philosophy, and other ‘ poetic’, i.e., creative, studies. That the 
distinction between political science and sociology was a confusion and a name 
without a difference. That the unit of reference was the individual will (or * vote ’) 
in relation to other wills and the consequent structure of controls, aiming at assurance 
or security. That the best interpretative clue in politics was to regard it as primarily 
and in nucleus the abstract science (and all sciences qua sciences are abstract) of 
power, ie., assurance for future liberty, power being both dominative and co- 
operative. That there was a political ‘ market’, in which the value men set upon 
individual ‘ liberty ’ rose and fel] with the times, in relation to the value they placed 
upon social ‘ security ’, which was a species of guaranteed ‘ liberty * for which other 
unguaranteed ‘ liberties’ had to be sacrificed. That liberty varied in inverse ratio 
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to external menace or apparent menace. That the need for stability was increasingly 
to replace co-operative power with the administration of things for dominative 
power with the repression of men. And that this passed on into being a problem 
in education and even religion, or practical values, in which the issues of teleology, 
of the type of society required or normative, became all important. 

Since 1929 a great deal of literature, of interest both to students of political relations 
and to professional politicists, has been published. A group of novelists, Huxley 
Maugham, Cronin, have depicted to us with remarkable unanimity their notion of 
‘the good man’, in the case of Huxley deliberately relating this to what he calls, 
quoting Liebniz, ‘the Perennial Philosophy’. Another group of writers, general 
and professional, Gill, Murry, Macmurray, Heard, Maclver, have deepened the 
meaning to be attached to the word ‘community ’. The educational psychologists, 
such as Susan Isaacs, Anderson and Horney, have explained, in terms of the school 
community and with a view to training good men and good citizens, what is meant 
by co-operation as against domination. Fromm has explained the limitations of 
the attractions of liberty, deplored by Decker and Hayek and refined upon by 
Mannheim. The academic psychologists and the psychoanalysts, such as Suttie, 
Harding, Ranyard West, Thouless, Glover, have carried further the ideas of Freud 
and Adler ; have revealed the deep springs of the impulse to dominate, not unrelated 
to fear and frustration as well as to love of liberty (taken even, as by Pavlov, as a 
bare reflex against constraint) ; and have indicated how by analysis and then by train- 
ing these forces may be poured into social shapes or neutralised by other impulses not 
less basic. We are left with the structure of an elaborate discipline. 

THE anthropologists and sociologists, such as Benedict and Dollard, have shown how 
co-operation is inculeated in certain cultures, such as the Pueblo, and domination 
in others, such as those of the American North-West, while Malinowski destroyed 
the myth that “men always have made war”. The political philosophers, such 
as Bertrand Russell in his Power, have developed the precise theme mentioned 
in the above paragraphs while broadly agreeing in their remedial approach with 
Einstein, Schweitzer, Gandhi and Huxley, in his study MEANS AND ENDS. Such 
theologians as Maritain have emphasised, along with Aldous Huxley, the co-operative 
religious experience, while R. Niebuhr has discovered in pride and its frustration 
the very core of original sin. The political scientists such as Merriam and Spykman 
and also Schwartzschild have emphasised the elements of power and fear, in their 
realistic discussions, while Lasswell has drawn the conclusions in his discussion of 
WORLD POLITICS AND PERSONAL INSECURITY. All this has happened since 1929 and 
indeed most of it recently, since my PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS was completed and 
my brief article for the Aristotlean Society on ends and means. It leaves me with 
no reason whatsoever for retracting my original argument. 
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A new revolution is likely to take place in thought whenever one can descry an 
entire constellation shaping, with all the lights increasingly falling into pattern. 
One beacon, whether in psychology or in philosophy, would not be enough. But 
when we see the new teaching of psychologists, educationists, philosophers, political 
scientists, anthropologists all pointing in the same direction, we may be sure that 
something will emerge as a new cast of thought as significant in its day as the work 
of Adam Smith and Bentham (or of Marx) was in theirs. 


II 


Tus new revolution is both negative and positive. Negatively, it calls attention 
to the profundity of the appetite for power, however shaped in expression by 
geography and other external conditioning factors. The nomad tribes did not 
invade the wealthy lowlands of civilization when they were striken by famine. 
They invaded because as warriors, having always enjoyed fat, where they met over 
population or shortage they proposed to recoup themselves by what, for them, was 
the cheapest means. The great revolutions of history have taken place under the 
stimulus of sudden injustice or incompetence but at times when, as in the France 
of 1789 and the Russia of 1917, economic standards were rising and men’s expectations 
rising faster. The worker may be concerned with his security, in bread and butter, 
but he is also concerned (especially under a despotism) for his personal freedom 
and his life. He is under an oppression by no means merely economic nor merely 
inspired by economic jealousy. It is a jealousy of power. The wealthy man is 
concerned to accumulate more wealth not for consumption but for power, of which 
wealth is a species. There is nothing in the nature of socialism or even of communism 
to prevent two Powers, significantly so called (not always Common-Wealths), from 
fighting for more power ; or to prevent those who organise a classless society (howbeit, 
in the U.S.S.R., with unequal wages, as Marx insisted in his CRITIQUE OF THE GOTHA 
PROGRAM) from fighting to maintain their régime and position of control against 
the less privileged. 

ALL our recent psychological knowledge warns us that, however important for 
justice economic readjustments may be, despite all merely economic rearrangements 
this determination by power will continue to be the case so long as the old polities 
remain the old politics. The cure must be more radical than merely talking about 
the ‘economic interpretation of history ’ as meaning ‘ the material ’ (which is either 
more dogma or means ‘ the geographic ’, ‘ the demographic ’, etc., etc.), or a8 meaning 
that only the psychological ‘ appetite for wealth’ matters. which is again mere 
misleading dogma. Economic change means social change; and social change 
{as no one recognised in practice better than Lenin) means power change. 
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Tue revolution of thought has a positive aspect. We are not left as by Schwartzs. 
child, Spykman and even Lasswell with a mere negative power-analysis meaning 
a domination-analysis. This perspective which does not go beyond the domination- 
analysis is the point where the illusions of the old Geneva League, with its Liberal 
rationalism, faded out in gunpowder smoke, and which shows the present U.N.O. 
as deadlocked in an embrace, not utterly fraternal, of the Titans and apparently 
without hope of advance. Here is ‘ realism’ indeed, instead of Marxist myth and 
propaganda ; but no new construction or shuffle of power factors indicates any 
way out of the problem, the social disease, created by the appetite for power. Merely 
one proceeds from war to war to settle these issues of power and of that sovereignty 
which is the jurists’ expression of power. 

THE clue is to be found in the field of modern educational psychology ; and in 
applying in the field of politics and of social relations, domestic and international, 
what is already appreciated adequately enough in the training of children. The 
desire to have the upper hand, to have prestige, to order the others is here well 
recognised. But recent research has shown that this deep unsocial impulse in part 
is the expression of fear, and indeed is an over compensation for alarm lest one 
be found inferior ; it is most marked in members of families characterised by a sense 
of inferiority ; it can be not so much eradicated as healed (since it is but a frightened 
and perverted desire for liberty and its guarantees) by the proper educational treat- 
ment ; but this treatment requires that the educator shall be himself or herself in 
an unassailable position. As was said of the papacy, securus judicat orbes terrarum. 
Here, if the conclusions of educationists are to be accepted, lies the right prescrip- 
tion. It will be noted that the whole scheme of vindictive treatments finds no place 
here, just as Mr. Gandhi has suggested that it must not find place in penal reform. 
The issue is one of social hygiene. To punish the patient for having symptoms is 
a form of folly which assuredly brings its own nemesis. But it will also be noted 
that the New Method does not for one moment ignore the need for security or for a 
judge with executive énd coercive powers. 

THE New Method involves a technique which Huxley and Heard would describe as 
charistic. It is indeed an old technique of which perhaps M. K. Gandhi and Albert 
Schweitzer are the greatest living exponents. It is the religious technique expressing 
what Huxley calls ‘the Perennial Philosophy’. Further, if this be true, it means 
that a revived attitude must be adopted in ‘ progressive quarters’ towards that 
religious revival of which there are evidences throughout the contemporary European 
world, even in times of electoral voting and the rise of new parties. An immense 
revival of Catholic Christianity is, in my view, to be anticipated. It also means that 
extreme importance is to be attached to that universal religious intuition which 
not only Huxley bet an orthodox Catholic such as Maritain detects as being 
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present, in different degrees of clarity, among the devoted men of all the great 
religions. 

Because a technique is involved it requires training. Indeed what we are primarily 
confronted with here is precisely an educational technique. It does not follow 
that we should accept the classic criticism by Socrates of democracy ; or abandon 
democracy along with the Communists to put a ‘ vanguard of the more highly 
conscious ’ in power; or thrust technocrats into the controls of government. Mr. 
Gandhi seeks no such function for his ashram. What it does mean is that common 
people must be educated in the technique of co-operation, and must be educated 
to respect those who are greater masters of the technique than themselves, a technique 
which involves, as with the monastic orders, deliberate training in detachment and 
disinterestedness. We have learned, not only in the U.S.S.R., to respect the engineer, 
the scientist, the technocrat. Men have to learn to respect the social physician, the 
trained expert in psychology. The capacity for such respect is the real meaning 
(as Marxists have quite rightly grasped as touching their ‘ vanguard’) of ‘ an 
educated democracy’. The trouble with the ‘ vanguard ’ is that it is still the bond 
slave of the old psychological techniques of suspicion. 

I am more concerned here to stress the strictly scientific than the religious nature 
(so easily misunderstood) of the new technique, and also to stress its difficulty, 
since it certainly goes much beyond using the easy phrase ‘co-operation’. It so 
happens that the psychoanalysts have shewn to us the truth, so that the old dead 
bones take life, of the doctrines of original sin, conversion of the will and grace. 
What here matters is that they have also shewn us how deep in man are these drives 
to compensate for aboriginal fears by the seizure of power, and how thorough-going 
a conversion or education must be the technique which will correct this—not merely 
superficially and by force and more fears, as Hobbes recommended. Especially 
must it be thoroughgoing in a civilization which, owing to the reaction against 
religious forces, is soaked through with the acquisitive and dominative spirit. 
As a practical matter what is required is a great increase in the power of the religious 
spirit. This is the positive side of the matter. Only in this way can the right psycho- 
logical training be translated into political mass terms. Historically this has to 
mean ‘ organised religion ’, however imperfect may be the grasp by its professors 
of its own distinctive charistic technique. On the one hand, it is empty to talk 
of an increase of the power of religion and then to divorce this from the millennial 
historical expressions of religion. This attitude is totally unhistorical, unpolitical 
and distorted in the direction of a false ‘ other worldliness ’, such as Marx denounced 
with some excuse. On the other hand, this stage cannot be final so long as religion 
remains not universal, resting on actual human experiences, but schismatically 
divided, concerned to protest about differences or, if given power, to use this to 
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apply indifferent techniques or to impose a rule of ignorant local prejudices and 
obscurantism. Such is not Augustine’s City Pilgrims. It is dead in its con- 
ventions, incapable of withstanding persecution. Its concern is not to convert, 
but to argue. Instead we need stress upon the world wide and essentially supra- 
natural character of religious experience, in contrast to secular or atheistic 
state-worship. 

In a conversation of the last few weeks which I had with Mr. Gandhi about the 
Christian communities of India, the Mahatma said very shrewdly and wisely that 
“no truly religious man talks about rights and political guarantees. He is only 
concerned with the truth as he sees it, and to see it more fully. He is never a 
‘minority ’ because he feels himself to be with God. And he can willingly endure 
persecution to death for this truth because it matters more than, and overwhelms, 
all talk of ‘ rights’ and ‘ guarantees’ of this political section against that’. The 
essence of religion is a coming together upon the basis of the visio Dei, the common 
mystical experience of men in charity ; and in the external expression of this in 
the communion of saints even under persecution of this one church of charity. 


Ul 


Even, however, with this new statement we are still left with a problem which has 
perplexed political thought since the days of Augustine—and indeed since the 
days when Aristotle propounded the problem whether a good man could be a good 
citizen in a bad polis. The problem is how far the sincere and single-minded adoption 
of the spirit of the traditional charistic technique is consistent with the maintenance 
of the law, and the order and authority including tne right to punish, which the 
law demands. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann has pointed out, in ONE WORLD OR NONE edited by him, that, 
whereas the assc ciation of sovereign nations in U.N.O. have bankrupted themselves 
of reasserting sovereign rights through the veto power, at the same time at Nuremburg 
a principle of jurisprudence is being laid down which holds politicians and generals 
individually responsible for levying aggressive war contrary to the Kellogg Pact, 
and for other offences against international law. It is quite true that generals even 
of the victorious nations have been known to take all this with a grain of salt, but 
this has always been the case in the evolution of law. Looking back, any student 
of the evolution of domestic law will be aware that in the early stages not only the 
criminal but his whole community was held liable for his offence against national 
law. This was done upon the not unreasonable ground that, even if in different 


degree, those who connive in breaches of law, as well as those who actually commit 
them, are also guilty. 
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Are we then to hold the operations of the police and of the national criminal courts 
consistent with the adoption of the new psychological technique, which treats 
politics as a branch of social hygiene ; and are we to hold an international police 
force, and world security council with world court, so consistent with the technique 
of charity, co-operation and peace? Or must we, in the name of ( hristianity, 
abolish all police and all courts ? 

Mr. GanDuti has recently stated that he looks forward to the time when crime will 
be treated as a disease, and the criminal no more punished than the invalid, but the 
disease of violence or kleptomania cured by social medicine. While unreservedly 
sharing this hope and indication of direction—and increasingly we see how much 
of crime really shares the nature of disease and peculiarly springs from irrational 
fear and power-lust, curable at least in infancy—nevertheless we still take the 
precaution of sending the medical man into the criminal lunatic asylum or mental 
institution accompanied by a warden. We make this concession to interim conditions 
and indeed hold it to be necessary. We do not, then, abjure the use of constraining 
force even when the admitted object is to effect a mental cure. The balance of the 
mind is too affected for it to be left, unguarded, in charge of the physical machine 
of the body. 

In the same conversation, above mentioned, with Mr. Gandhi I enquired of the 
Mahatma what was his view of a world police force. All those acquainted with the 
most sacred book of Hinduism, the Baghavad-gita, will recall that it is specifically 
concerned with this issue of the use of force. It ends by authorising it when it is 
exercised in the pure performance of a rational duty. Patently the issue of pacifism 
is, and always has been, not the preservation of the physical body from inevitable 
death but with the issue of mercy against the torture of war inflicted on others, 
and with the issue of the consistent exercise of charity. 

Mr. GaNpDuI has always held that those who do not grasp the disciplined doctrine 
of ahimsa, or non-violence, should not seek refuge in flight but should fight 
courageously for what conventional duty demands. His attitude here has been 
that of Christ to Herod’s soldiers, and of Paul to the centurion. He is himself a 
décoré of three wars, who has never drawn the distinction between combatant and 
non-combatant service. The question for him has always been how far the general 
attitude, the exemplary and educational attitude, of non-violence—and hence the 
cause of human charity—could be in effect best promoted. He has not been an 
absolutist of the letter in these matters, but of the spirit. In the recent cénversations 
which I had with Mr. Gandhi, I asked the Mahatma for his views on a world police 
force. His reply was: 

“ WE must proceed on principle in this matter. Who is entitled to judge ‘ If indeed 
we could get an impartial world police force we should all welcome it. But my 
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instinct is to feel that, by the time when men had trained themselves to the point 
when impartiality (‘disinterestedness’) is possible, they will also have trained 
themselves to the point where the use of force is unnecessary.” 

I wouLpD only make one amendment to this—and it is an amendment which, whether 
right or wrong, is entirely consistent with the Petrine and Pantine Epistles in 
interpreting the Christian expression of the charistic tradition, as also with the 
Gita ; and is also entirely consistent with the later churchly doctrine of the sub- 
ordinate and limited use of the secular sword. My concern is to point out that this 
canonical doctrine about force as a subordinate instrument is far sounder philosophy 
and far sounder science than any secular political philosophy which has replaced 
it—but it obviously involves the recognition of the position of the religious, i.e., the 
church, not by tolerance but by right, in political society, not on the basis of sectarian- 
ism and of the ‘ five and ninety sects ’, but of common ground, including the ethnic 
religions. The amendment I would suggest is that, while men are training themselves 
for impartiality and disinterestedness, and while new values and a new moral standard 
are emerging in civilization, the historical need remains for a social force, inci easingly 
subject to this standard, to restrain the antisocial forces that make for agyression 
and the rule of the more aggressive over the less aggressive, in a dominative world. 
In brief, a force sprung up in reaction to the dominative impulse, which in origin 
was only counter-dominative (like Marx’ ‘insurgent masses’), and which did not 
originally have the background of the dominative philosophy (as Marxism did 
not), can nevertheless be deliberately subordinated and utilised to police the world 
in order to produce the external conditions favourable to a charistic philosophy, 
of which Marxism gives no insight. It can, in the words of Agumas, secure the 
conditions conducive to the good life, without aspiring of itself to provide it, and 
destroy the destroyers. 

THIs is the traditional position and I see no need to quarrel with it, although I see 
the gravest need to quarrel with the nationalistic and state-idolatrous perverseness 
of it. Its major objection lies in a defeatist scepticism concerning whether the 
human spirit is capable of creating an approximately impartial international tribunal. 
All alternative positions seem to me more difficult. But this position of Ajola, 
Vittoria and the first international lawyers, seems to require vigorous restatement 
on its old natural law, i.e., scientific, ‘basis which rescues it from a position that 
identifies law with the mere opportunist convenience of the victors. 

Wuere then are we left ? There is a moral right to proceed against an aggressor, 
so judged by an impartial tribunal, by means of an impartial police force ; and 
this moral right is also a necessary political safeguard for peace-minded people 
against war-minded people. The World Court offers an impartial tribunal in legal 
matters. It is to be regretted that it is not the source of authority of the Nuremberg 
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Tribunal and has no power of judicial review of the U.N.O. Charter. U.N.O. offers 
an authority competent to decide on disputes affecting world peace and competent 
to take executive action against an aggressor. No one appears to be in a position 
to dictate either to the judges of the Court or to the majority on the U.N.O. Security 
Council. They, therefore, achieve, if not abstract impartiality, at least as much 
impartiality as can reasonably be demanded of anyone with a sense for the evolution 
and imperfections of all historical processes. They have as much impartiality as 
was earlier achieved by the national and royal courts in their evolution. 
Ow1nG, however, to the veto power, at a critical stage the Security Council is almost 
sure to be debarred from giving any decision at all, just as the League gave no 
decision in 1939. Mr. Byrnes spoke at London of a route out of this dilemma when 
he indicated that, instead of admitting relapse into the international anarchy, the 
majority had a moral right to proceed by their own free will over the veto of the 
minority on matters affecting themselves. He has re-enunciated the same policy 
in connection with the making of the Peace Treaties. If we follow Kant and admit 
the moral obligation to establish an international tribunal with power, I believe that 
we must agree with this proposition and will the necessary means, that is the right 
of majority decision. 

Ir we do accept these three propositions, that there is a moral imperative to eschew 
aggression and develop a new technique of co-operation, that there is a moral right 
to establish a secular power (subject to the spiritual or educational power) to check 
aggression, and that a majority of states or peoples has a right, moral and juristic, 
to decide upon the exercise of such powers, then certain practical consequences 
seem to me immediately to follow. 

THE maintenance of peace depends, not upon such co-operation of a limited number 
of Great Powers as is decided by the minority among them to be co-operation, but 
upon the liaison of the majority of the Council including those representatives 
elected by the Assembly. It is an insolence for the ambassador of any Power to 
suggest that U.N.O. is or is not ‘co-operative’, since it is for U.N.O. and not for 
individual Powers to decide upon what constitutes co-operation. The history of 
the League shows the folly of not upholding, at need by full military force, the 
decisions of the League—even if this be done from fear of alienating some particular 
power, which (as in the case of Italy) has nevertheless to be fought in the long run. 
The incipient Federal Union has to be preserved against all comers. U.N.O. must 
necessarily exercise a measure of rule over the U.S.A., the U.K. and, let it be added 
flatly, the U.S.S.R.—a position which Soviet spokesmen, such as Mr. Vyshinsky, 
have themselves been disposed to accept in the cases of Spain and Java.” The history 
of dealings in the last twenty years with Germany show the extreme danger of even 
beginning a policy of appeasement and departing from the principles that make 
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international authority operative and respected. The Second World War need 
never have taken place if absolutely prompt action had been taken against the 
potential aggressor when he first showed overt signs of breaking his engagements. 
It is necessary that an international force should be competent to strike decisively, 
and prepared to strike instantly, upon any sign from an aggressor of defiance, whether 
by resisting a decision of the international tribunal, refusing due process of law or 
taking action to secede from the international body for law and law enforcement. 
If peace is to be maintained peace will have its costs from democracies in providing 
the full means of prompt action coupled with the will to be prompt. 

THE argument is often used that the United Nations Organisation is merely a gigantic 
fraud ; that everybody knows that on decisive occasions it could not act to save 
peace owing to its deplorable constitution ; that the expressions of hope for a supra- 
national organisation by Messrs. Soong, Hofmeyer, Eden and Bevin remain mere 
pious hopes ; and that the realities of power remain intertwined with the relations 
of the U.S.8.R., U.S.A. and U.K. This cynical ‘ realism ’ is really a form of defeatism. 
It disbelieves that an international organisation can be set up which as an historical 
matter can tend to the establishment of an impartial, legitimate and de jure world 
authority. It views everything as a conflict of circuits of power, while eluding any 
decision about which has the moral right to prevail over which. It weakens the 
moral right of those who wish peace as against those who do not, by refusing to make 
any de jure distinctions in a world of mere force, in which the most unscrupulous 
and ruthless in the jungle will have the advantage, owing to the timidity of others 
in finding a basis of co-operation. Such pseudo-realism, I suggest, should be con- 
demned root and branch. This carries with it, as corrollary, the shaping of all 
action, policy and not least, public announcements of policy, to the strict line of 
adhesion to due process of law, of adhesion to the tribunals that can render decisions 
in accordance with the process of law, and of determination to enforce, without 
flinching, the decisions of these tribunals against all makers of disorder. 


IV 


THERE will always be some who press the claims of liberty against law—not only 
against positive law, where errors may easily occur and which is to be judged and 
abrogated by national law, but against national law itself. Such notions of liberty 
founded on erroneous concepts, there is no time to discuss here. It is of a piece with 
a man’s right to be unhealthy—which is certainly not a right which he is entitled 
to Impose upon others, in the shape of a duty to humour him. Similarly there are 


limits to the eccentricity which may lead certain people to prefer the international 
anarchy. 
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AGAIN there are those who oppose justice to law. It is true that positive law, if 
it is not to be the case that swummum uis est summa iniuria, must be always subject 
to change. It must be this in order to bring it into accord with newly emergent 
conditions, and with the increasing sense for social justice which is a consequence 
of that campaign of radical educational conversion upon which we have based 
ourselves. If what we have said about the New Method is at all correct then, not 
the mood of emulation, but the mood of domination, including the acquisitiveness 
of economic domination of man over man, is unhealthy, and substantially founded 
upon irrational fear. It should be eradicated by proper education in youth, just 
as want should be eradicated by proper social readjustment and development 
of production in relation to population. Social change is the logical consequence 
of an inner change of approach, giving a new political base (or, to be more 
precise, giving the reinforcement of a very old one). 

Law, to be satisfactory, must keep itself in a condition of perpetual motion concurrent 
with opinion, which itself to be valid requires free discussion, free education, free 
press, as well as deference for the ruler of reason and the judgment of those expert, 
not least in psychological matters. Natural law rests upon certain principles of 
nature and of human nature; but its application in positive law, although clear 
for the particular case, must never be static or show an undue cultural lag behind 
men’s better social judgment. Social change may or may not take place peacefully 
(the history of religious change has been one of frequent persecution) ; but it can 
take place non-violently ; and it should take place constitutionally in a healthy 
condition of the law. 

SIMILARLY, in international law provision must be made for peaceful change. 
Although contracts or treaties must not be abrogated unilaterally, the corrollary 
of this is that contracts must not be eternal, but subject to provision for termination 
or revision. New national movements, or other movements of self-determination, 
must have adequate facilities for presenting their case before the international 
authority and for moving the international conscience to legislative changes, even 
in abrogation of older established rights which are themselves relative to world 
peace and welfare, and not absolute. Constitutions that do not permit of internal 
change, in order to replace one régime or one economic system by another, must 
not be able to invoke the sanction of international law to uphold their unjust repres- 
sion. But, whereas international law must be plastic to the forces of equity, never- 
theless this law must be upheld against all international war-minded movements, 
whatever ‘dynamic ’ phase they may enter, and against all régimes which in fact 
constitute a menace to world peace. The law must be improved but not in such 
fashion as to involve abandonment of the principle of true process of law. This 
peace takes a clear moral priority to all other claims on the secular plane, since 
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alike a substantial freedom, an actual prosperity and a reasonable justice are only 
practicable within the framework of peace and not of endemic war. Subject to this 
priority to maintain the highest liberty, which in the event of menace may as always 
involve restrictions on lesser liberties, the desirable peace is one of a democratic charac. 
ter which offers guarantees alike of minority liberties and of majority social justice. 
To assert the priority of liberty—any liberty—to peace, as final rational priority, 
is to assert the right to dominate or to assist domination by counter-domination. 
To assert the priority of justice is, in effect, to claim the right to define our own justice 
by force, instead of submitting the decisions to co-operation and persuasion. But 
the argument for the priority of peace does not exclude the organisation of force 
to resist violence, aggression and the claim of a minority to dominate against those 
who are prepared to accept the rule of arbitration as selected by the majority. 
IN sUMMARY, world politics has often but not always rested upon the rule of domina- 
tion. The idolatry of power-lust, especially at the national level but also permeating 
the entire civilization, has especially inflicted Western civilization since the sixteenth 
century. It has positive qualities making for technological advance which cannot 
be discussed here, but on the social sphere it makes for acquisitiveness and for a 
deterioration of civilization into violence. Just as religion was inflicted in the days 
of the Wars of Religion by this power-lust of the statesmen (often using religions 
of which they officially disapproved as their allies and tools), so Marxism was also 
infected by this false psychological mood, and is unable by its very nature to provide 
an escape from it. 

No escape is to be found save by a radical break-away upon the basis of modern 
psychological and educational conclusions, which confirm the central findings of 
the great world religions. An adequate political force is to be found in appreciation 
of the common factors in religion and in co-operation with systems which to-day 
show a new life. There is a vast fund of religious life that can be liberated. Even 
in Russia there is certainly such a fund which can be utilised, despite repression. 
However, the adoption of the charistic method as a new education does not mean 
that it is just to decline to uphold the rule of such law as men have, even to the 
point of constraining the deliberate and forewarned aggressor. A United Nations 
Organisation, Kant’s cosmopolitical institution, offers a just mechanism of con- 
straint, providing a social life within which a charistic way of living may flower, 
subject to one condition. This is that the United Nations Organisation is interpreted, 
not statically, but dynamically as a new law-making body which is entitled to 
proceed, without impediment and overcasing deadlock, in accordance with the will 
of the majority. Such an organisation is entitled to moral priority in its demand 
for support, and is supported by the teaching alike of the Gita and the Epistles in 
making this claim to the temporal sword. Its position is totally distinct from 
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organisations seeking to use power or to make war for sectional ends, whose claims 
are totally incompatible with the charistic mood. Those who possess this mood may 
support, as Mr. Gandhi indicates, the first, although they may themselves have 
other vocations such as non-violent non-co-operation as distinct from constraining 
force ; but they cannot support the second, which is admitted selfishness and pure 
evil. 

PoLiticaL science is a study of means. The immediate need of our age is to take 
these simple moral judgments on ends. Where this is done the techniques are 
increasingly available in our day to realise these ends. This is true of production 
and prosperity, and it is also true in another plane of technique of social well-being. 
Pursued with energy they will still enable our social sciences to overtake in their 
controls, and to harness to man’s use the discoveries of the physical sciences. These 
now, while the enmity of states is and has to be assumed, contribute to this ruthless 
destruction. The techniques are new but also old. What is lacking is the moral 
courage to choose them, and to discard clogging dogmas which, inspired by fear and 
suspicion, accept the fallacies of hate and mutual aggression. 
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THE NATURE OF OUR AGE 


By Lewis Mumrorp! 


THERE are many parallels in history to our present time but one of the most obvious 
is the period of the decline and fall of Rome and the perspective that that period 
gives us is useful to us in deciding where we are now. 

Tat period showed all the indications of disintegration. Political control and 
moral order dwindled. There was a growing devaluation of life: a purposeless 
materialism accompanied by over-attention to the body and a quantification of 
life and lack of measure ; a contempt of life itself showing itself not only in suicide 
but also in torture of others, and in the use of the body for lust only and a failure 
of biological reproduction. The later disruption of economic life was an end-product, 
not a cause of general disintegration. 

THE reactions to these features of life were that there was a feeling that life had 
become insecure ; as always, the God of Chance governed a disintegrating world ; 
there was a growing loss of faith in society itself as a growing thing ; and along with 
all this a demand to be saved. (e.g.—From the third century B.C. the emperors 
often took to themselves the title of Saviour.) 

Way was it that Rome did not save itself? No one apparently realised 
what was happening except Christians like Cyprian. Lacking faith, hope, and 
charity (which were being taught by the Christians) Rome could not or would 
not save itself. 

ALL these phenomena may be paralleled to-day. But the whole world to-day has 
elements which allow for regeneration. What is important is the favourable 
balance between the elements of regeneration and renewal and the elements 
of disintegration. 

Wuart are these positive elements ? 


(1) THe growth of political controls during the last 200 years through the practice 
of democracy in government and the conscious application of methods of science, 
not only to the physical world but to human and social behaviour. Democracy 
has revindicated itself during the last decade. It was nearly destroyed by self- 
distrust but has recovered the initiative in Britain first and then in U.S.A. At one 
time, for example, it looked as though Brazil and Mexico would become totalitarian, 
but there has been a resurgence of democracy and democracies probably have more 
power now than they have ever had. 


* This synopsis was prepared f, i ' d later 
corrected by Mr. iieesiiena. pa rom notes made at the lecture by Miss E. D. Aitken an 
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(2) Toe voluntary surrender of power where power might have been retained. For 
example, the American withdrawal from the Philippines and the British from 
India. This is a large step toward a co-operative world order. 

(3) Except in totalitarian countries there has been no increase of serfdom and slavery 
as in Rome, but rather an increase of equality. (e.g., feeding in Britain—there at. 
now no underfed people.) This gives great strength because the political power and 
privilege are no longer concentrated in a small group. 

(4) Never has so much concentrated attention been given to the conservation 
of health and life. This partly offsets the pre-war slackening of biological 
reproduction. 

(5) THE system of communication and education achieved through democracy is a 
growing thing and civilisation now stands on a far broader basis than ever before. 
Millions participate in and carry on the social heritage. 

(6) Sctence has established a method of discovering verifiable and sharable truth. 
This method is pushing over now into the fields of the community and of the 
individual. 

Yer science itself shares in the present disintegration. There has been a vast 
accumulation of knowledge without the development of a discipline of application. 
There is need for control in science since there is a growing overdevelopment 
of unrelated scientific data beyond our capacity for absorption and effective 
application. 

INTELLECTUAL disintegration has paved the way for actual physical disintegration. 
Science has produced the atom bomb. With atomic energy man has power to 
exterminate all life upon the planet. That power might be used if another war broke 
out between any nations possessing the atom bomb. 

THERE must be a finer intellectual discipline and a firmer ethical control. No 
longer is it enough to declare—let the truth be known even if life perish. Life must 
remain even if science perish. But if the life-preservative forces rally in time even 
science may be saved. 

We have reached a point where the processes of disintegration are likely to pre- 
dominate over the processes of law and order unless a change takes place in every 
aspect of social and individual life. 

Topay there are only two classes of people—the awakened and the unawakened. 
The awakened are as yet a small group. We must re-examine our lives. As 
Socrates observed, the unexamined life is not worthy of man. But examination 
must carry us further to the Christian act of repentance and reorientation. Sacrifice 
is necessary. We have an example to-day from the atomic physicists them- 
selves. Men like Einstein have been awakened to self-examination and have 
begun. to assume their responsibilities as citizens and they have become the political 
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thinkers of the time. This has meant the sacrifice of their single-minded devotion 
to the promotion of science, and the giving up of part of their time to the promotion 
of citizenship. We cannot and should not seek to save our civilization as a whole. 
We shall have to reject what is disintegrating, e.g., the power of the sovereign state, 
the divorce of scientific knowledge from moral responsibility, etc. A wholesale 
“ conversion’, a deep change of attitude is essential. We are on the verge of an 
age of total darkness or on the verge of a fresh age of life. 








EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


By W. KennetuH RicHMoND 


You have asked me to speak this morning on present day trends in education and 
to do this presumably with some sort of special reference to economic and sociological 
needs. A large subject—so large and intricate, indeed, that I must confess to a 
sense of diffidence in daring to accept the invitation, the more since I realise that 
many of the trends of which I shall be speaking may strike you as ideal rather than 
actual. I hope they will be none the less significant for that and that you will 
forgive me for omitting much that cannot possibly be included in the space of 
45 minutes. 

Let us begin then by agreeing that the studies of economics, sociology and education 
are closely interfused—that they are separate aspects of what is fundamentally 
one and the same problem. As a teacher myself it is natural that I should be tempted 
to think that education is the first term in the solution of the problem which we are 
here to discuss—‘‘ Whither Civilization ?”’. On the other hand, one must be wary 
of supposing that the answer to that question can be arrived at merely by making 
exaggerated claims for any particular panacea. It might be possible to argue that 
education can, by itself, achieve a new society, other things being equal, but as | 
have pointed out elsewhere these other things are very far from being equal. There- 
fore we cannot divorce planning in education from planning in other spheres, most 
of all in the sphere of social security. If it be true that the main aim of education 
is to procure the greatest happiness of the greatest number (and as definitions go the 
old 19th century recipe seems as useful as any) then we cannot ignore material 
well-being as an indispensable condition for culture. And supposing that we grant 
the removal of what is often referred to as an economical tyranny, we know that the 
good education is always social education. Whatever else we may or may not have 
learned from Rousseau (and we still have to learn a great deal), we have at least 
realised that human individuality cannot flourish in isolation. 

WaILst we cannot deny the potency of economic and sociological forces, however, 
[ think we should beware of trying to make too much of them. Whatever Foreign 
Ministers may think of economic security as the foundation of peace we, as educa- 
tionists, cannot permit ourselves to be so easily satisfied. To pretend that the 
dilemma now facing our civilization can be removed by economic and sociological 
reform alone is a dangerous over-simplication. As Maritain says : “The ultimate 
end of education concerns the human person in his personal life and spiritual progress 
not in his relationship to the social environment. The essence of education does 
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not consist in adapting a potential citizen to the conditions and interactions of social 
life, but first in making a man.” 

So much by way of introduction. Let us summarise it by saying that the answer 
to our problems will be found not in Zar reaching analysis along any one particular 
line but rather in a synthesis of all the humane sciences which supplement and cross- 
fertilise one another. Let us summarise it also by saying that given economic and 
social betterment, a Utopian world would not necessarily follow. As I see it then, 
the answer to the question “ Whither Civilization?” is, and remains, primarily 
an educational problem. 

Ir this is true, then most of the age-old controversy which has raged and still rages 
between politicians and ecclesiastics as to the control of education now seems a 
little unreal. For example, a few weeks ago we had Cardinal Griffin giving it as his 
opinion (I am afraid that I can only quote him through the popular press) that 
“ throughout the greater part of Europe the State—that is, in plain English, politicians 
—is arrogating to itself all direction of the human mind. The modern trend goes 
far beyond the mere conscription of manpower. Science is conscribed in the name 
of research and national security. Literature is controlled for the sake of that 
ugly thing—propaganda, and if you are not on your guard, learning itself will be 
fettered in the name of liberty and equality. Those who attempt to secularise 
education end by nationalising and destroying it ”’. 

Now I certainly do not intend to confuse the issue any more than I can help, and 
I have no desire to be drawn into pointless recriminations. I am not going to deny 
that the eminent Cardinal’s fears are entirely unjustified, though I must say that 
his last sentence strikes me as something of a non sequitur. What I should like to do, 
if there were time, would be to review the ways in which first the family, and later 
voluntary associations of one sort or another and the Church, have gradually been 
superseded by the State as agents in education and to show that on the whole this 
has been a logical and inevitable process—if only because the State is the only 
association big enough and sufficiently disinterested to undertake so tremendous 
an obligation. I admit that in the past the work of our schools has suffered at times 
because it was shaped by political and economic, rather than purely cultural, con- 
siderations. Nevertheless the history of education shows that the main trouble has 
been not that we have had too much State Countrol but not enough, with the result 
that our schools have been hag-ridden with denominational and class differences. 
This squabble for control has resulted in two distinct brands of education being 
foisted upon us, neither of which is enlightened enough for the modern mood. On 
the one hand it has given us a conception of education as a utility product—a 
conditioner—something to be doled out to the lower classes and competed for 
generally as a means to advancement. In other words, education for status. On 
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the other hand it has given us a conception of education as a social frill—something 
desirable for the cachet which it confers. It has confirmed, or at any rate condoned, 
social inequalities and that division of our country into two nations which Disraeli 
bemoaned a century ago. This lack of direction at the centre provides the main 
reason why the educational pattern has become so full of inconsistencies and why it 
has never yet really corresponded with the social pattern. So long as State control 
remains a supervision on behalf of, rather than an enforced dictatorship of, education, 
I, for one, am ready to see it extended (though I should say in parenthesis that I 
am a little concerned at the growth of local controls). I think we are in real danger 
of being saddled with a top-heavy administrative machine and that educational 
principles may be lost sight of in the maze of bureaucratic officialdom. 

But the point I really wish to make is this: that whereas education has hitherto 
been under the thumb either of Church or State, it now appears that it is not only 
capable of standing on its own feet but of exerting an influence out of all proportion 
to anything which has been expected of it in the past. Because of the submissive 
role which it has been called upon to play, many of us have fallen into the habit 
of thinking of education as something which is conditioned and shaped by external 
influences, with the result that we forget that it can react as well as be reacted 
upon. It is, perhaps, too amorphous ever to rank as a Third Estate. All the same, 
now that it has got properly under way the possibilities are endless. They are summed 

up in what seems to me one of the most memorable sentences of recent years : 

“ What the State may be, what Government actually is and its sphere will be in- 

creasingly determined by the community organised educationally ” 

‘THE community organised educationally.” What precisely does the phrase mean 

and is there any evidence for it in the contemporary situation ? There is in fact a 

good deal of evidence. It is true that the masses are still inert, inarticulate or even 

apathetic. The official statistics for Adult Education are meagre to the point of 
being ludicrous. Despite this, we may point to the growing number of bodies which 

in unobtrusive and informal ways are engaged in cultural activities of one sort or 
another—Community Centres, Village Colleges, Women’s Institutes, Youth Clubs, 

Parent Associations, Drama and Musical Societies, Discussion Groups—which are 

the spontaneous outcome of felt needs and which suggest that there is taking place 

an organic growth, quite apart from the statutory provision for education, as a 

continuous process. 

I HAVE already said that so far as our schools are concerned the educational pattern 

no longer coincides with the pattern of post-war society. Our institutions are set 

in a mould which no longer fits the need of the time. In the sphere of further educa- 

tion, of course, such a pattern cannot well be said to have existed, except in the very 

sketchiest outline. What we are now witnessing is a sort of filling in process. The 
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new pattern has not yet emerged in anything like a questionable shape—and it is 
difficult to see how far it can be planned for, seeing that the main effort and decisions 
must come from the people themselves. The indications are that we may look 
forward to a period of considerable organic growth modified and co-ordinated by 
wise planning. The main work of filling in gaps should, I think, come from beneath 
rather than be imposed from above. After all, the experience of the war years is not 
lightly to be set aside. The number of those adults who, in the words of the Act are 
“able and willing to profit by some form of further education ” must be as large 
aa it is incalculable. There are, no doubt, those who are still content to live on 
building estates where there is nothing better than a cinema, a public house and a 
dog track, but there are as many more who now look for some more worth-while 
outlet for self-expression. The people of this country have been socialised as never 
before merely because for six years they were thrown together with and forced to 
use their own resources and initiative. 

THERE is also a similar trend in schools themselves: in fact it is no mere accident 
that in many places Community Associations have originated out of Parent Associa- 
tions and developed in one way or another as annexes of the school premises. The 
modern teacher is becoming more and more a social worker in the best sense of 
the term. The relationship between master and the children is now closer and 
more humane than it was. It is nearer now than ever before to Froebel’s ideal of 
“teacher and taught going out striving together”. The experience of evacuation 
and the preachings of the theorist have led him to realise that the classroom can 
no longer be confined by four walls, nor a hard and fast timetable. As the con- 
ventional sub-division begins to break down (and there is no doubt that it is breaking- 
down) there is a corresponding attempt to reassess the content of education and 
to think out new curricula “in terms of activity and experience ” rather than of 
knowledge to be gained and facts to be stored. Environmental surveys, current 
affairs, the new interest and emphases in human biology, free activity—these are 
only a few of the growing points for which places must be found in the work of a 
Modern School. If the curriculum is not to become overcrowded then some of the 
old hardy annuals must obviously be weeded out. At the moment a struggle is taking 
place between convention and experiment—between those teachers who are reluctant 
to do anything better than conform to established practice and those who are eager 
to find a method and a pabulum to suit the needs of a changed and changing situation. 
In addition there is a growing tendency to question the existing divisions of the 
school life. If education is to be a continuous process then it must also be sequential. 
That is, it must correspond to the child’s needs at each stage of his development. 
With the advent of Nursery Schools at one end and the extension of the leaving age 
at the other, many of us are left wondering how and when the transfer from the 
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Primary to the Secondary stage may best be made. The majority, it is fair to say, 
are convinced that the present break at 11 plus is nothing better than an adminis- 
trative convenience. 

Ir is perhaps no great exaggeration to pretend that many of these changes have 
emanated from the example of the nursery schools. Incidentally, it always strikes 
me as a suspicious circumstance that we speak of a Higher Education but never 
of a Lower. Paradoxical as it is, for most the Secondary School is of primary 
importance whereas Primary education tends to be a very secondary affair in our 
considerations. We take it for granted that it is necessary that Secondary School 
pupils should reach a certain level of attainment by the age of 17 in order that they 
may qualify for University entrance. As a consequence the Grammar School insists 
that junior pupils shall have reached a certain level of attainment by the time that 
they are 11. In turn the Junior School expects to see its entrants able to read and 
write by the time they are 7—and so it goes on, a sort of descending pressure, cramp- 
ing the learner’s style throughout his school life. Possibly you think I exaggerate. 
Even so, there is no denying that the academic tradition and the Just for scholarship 
has been a blight and a cramp for the great majority of our children. 

Acarnst all this we have to set the subtle influence of such great educationists as 
the MacMillan sisters, Dr. Susan Isaacs and others who were among the first to 
insist on what is sometimes called a child-centred education. Their more psycho- 
logical approach placed the first emphasis not upon adult conceptions of what the 
child needed and ought to be made to learn, but upon his natural interests at each 
stage of his growth. In a word, they were the first to carry into practice the theory 
that what matters most is the free growth of a whole personality rather than the 
forcible filling in of a tabula rasa. This discovery (and it is a genuine discovery) 
has resulted in what looks like being a wholesale revolution of the teacher's function, 
and an admission that the guide, philosopher and friend is ultimately better than the 
Sgt. Major. 

ONE consequence of this change is that there has been an undeniable falling off in 
attainment levels. A few days ago I looked out the scholarship Arithmetic paper 
set by the Darlington Education Committee in 1922; an examination which, 
incidentally, I passed with flying colours. Looking it over I must say that I was 
haunted with a doubt as to whether I should have done quite so well to-day as | did 
on that day, 24 years ago. I certainly don’t think that many boys of 11 plus would 
get full marks on it now. Visiting schools I am constantly being told that ** These 
children are at least 18 months behind in their work and it is not entirely due 
to the war...what is wrong? Do you think there is a sort of decline 
in our national intelligence?’ When I look pleased I think many of them 
doubt my sanity. 
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new pattern has not yet emerged in anything like a questionable shape—and it is 
difficult to see how far it can be planned for, seeing that the main effort and decisions 
must come from the people themselves. The indications are that we may look 
forward to a period of considerable organic growth modified and co-ordinated by 
wise planning. The main work of filling in gaps should, I think, come from beneath 
rather than be imposed from above. After all, the experience of the war years is not 
lightly to be set aside. The number of those adults who, in the words of the Act are 
“able and willing to profit by some form of further education” must be as large 
as it is incalculable. There are, no doubt, those who are still content to live on 
building estates where there is nothing better than a cinema, a public house and a 
dog track, but there are as many more who now look for some more worth-while 
outlet for self-expression. The people of this country have been socialised as never 
before merely because for six years they were thrown together with and forced to 
use their own resources and initiative. 

THERE is also a similar trend in schools themselves : in fact it is no mere accident 
that in many places Community Associations have originated out of Parent Associa- 
tions and developed in one way or another as annexes of the school premises. The 
modern teacher is becoming more and more a social worker in the best sense of 
the term. The relationship between master and the children is now closer and 
more humane than it was. It is nearer now than ever before to Froebel’s ideal of 
“teacher and taught going out striving together”’. The experience of evacuation 
and the preachings of the theorist have led him to realise that the classroom can 
no longer be confined by four walls, nor a hard and fast timetable. As the con- 
ventional sub-division begins to break down (and there is no doubt that it is breaking- 
down) there is a corresponding attempt to reassess the content of education and 
to think out new curricula “in terms of activity and experience ” rather than of 
knowledge to be gained and facts to be stored. Environmental surveys, current 
affairs, the new interest and emphases in human biology, free activity—these are. 
only a few of the growing points for which places must be found in the work of a 
Modern School. If the curriculum is not to become overcrowded then some of the 
old hardy annuals must obviously be weeded out. At the moment a struggle is taking 
place between convention and experiment—between those teachers who are reluctant 
to do anything better than conform to established practice and those who are eager 
to find a method and a pabulum to suit the needs of a changed and changing situation. 
In addition there is a growing tendency to question the existing divisions of the 
school life. If education is to be a continuous process then it must also be sequential. 
That is, it must correspond to the child’s needs at each stage of his development. 
With the advent of Nursery Schools at one end and the extension of the leaving age 
at the other, many of us are left wondering how and when the transfer from the 
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Primary to the Secondary stage may best be made. The majority, it is fair to say, 
are convinced that the present break at 11 plus is nothing better than an adminis- 
trative convenience. 

Ir is perhaps no great exaggeration to pretend that many of these changes have 
emanated from the example of the nursery schools. Incidentally, it always strikes 
me as a suspicious circumstance that we speak of a Higher Education but never 
of a Lower. Paradoxical as it is, for most the Secondary School is of primary 
importance whereas Primary education tends to be a very secondary affair in our 
considerations. We take it for granted that it is necessary that Secondary School 
pupils should reach a certain level of attainment by the age of 17 in order that they 
may qualify for University entrance. As a consequence the Grammar School insists 
that junior pupils shall have reached a certain level of attainment by the time that 
they are 11. In turn the Junior School expects to see its entrants able to read and 
write by the time they are 7—and so it goes on, a sort of descending pressure, cramp- 
ing the learner’s style throughout his school life. Possibly you think I exaggerate. 
Even so, there is no denying that the academic tradition and the Just for scholarship 
has been a blight and a cramp for the great majority of our children. 

Acarnst all this we have to set the subtle influence of such great educationists as 
the MacMillan sisters, Dr. Susan Isaacs and others who were among the first to 
insist on what is sometimes called a child-centred education. Their more psycho- 
logical approach placed the first emphasis not upon adult conceptions of what the 
child needed and ought to be made to learn, but upon his natural interests at each 
stage of his growth. In a word, they were the first to carry into practice the theory 
that what matters most is the free growth of a whole personality rather than the 
forcible filling in of a tabula rasa. This discovery (and it is a genuine discovery) 
has resulted in what looks like being a wholesale revolution of the teacher’s function, 
and an admission that the guide, philosopher and friend is ultimately better than the 
Sgt. Major. 

ONE consequence of this change is that there has been an undeniable falling off in 
attainment levels. A few days ago I looked out the scholarship Arithmetic paper 
set by the Darlington Education Committee in 1922; an examination which, 
incidentally, I passed with flying colours. Looking it over I must say that I was 
haunted with a doubt as to whether I should have done quite so well to-day as I did 
on that day, 24 years ago. I certainly don’t think that many boys of 11 plus would 
get full marks on it now. Visiting schools I am constantly being told that * These 
children are at least 18 months behind in their work and it is not entirely due 
to the war... what is wrong? Do you think there is a sort of decline 
in our national intelligence ?”’ When I look pleased I think many of them 
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Wuy then in fact am I pleased’? I suppose the real reason for my satisfaction 
lies in the hope that this falling off in one direction may be the index of a worth-while 
move in another. Indeed, I think that here we may put our finger on a change 
which may eventually mean the complete re-orientation of the theory and practice 
of education in our time. Ever since the Renaissance and Reformation the humanist 
aim has been bound up more or less exclusively with the advancement of the intellect. 
In the same way, for nearly 400 years Western philosophy has been so pre-occupied 
with the nature and content of mental experience that it has had little time to 
enquire into the factors which determine and govern behaviour. Education has 
suffered from a similar preoccupation. From the time of the dominie and the dame 
—right down to the present day—the teacher has been thought of first and foremost 
as an instructor. Whether he was an underpaid hack doling out the three Rs under 
a penal code of “ Payment by Results’’, or a master at Eton inculcating the elements 
of Latin and Greek to budding sprigs of gentry, his job was very much the same. 
During the past 50 years physical training has been added to his duties and the 
scope of his work extended in various other ways. But we are still thinking of 
education as something which is applied to the mind and the body. The original 
emphasis on the imparting of knowledge has remained. Only sporadically has practice 
ever caught up with theory. Possibly it never will, but the indications are that 
blindly and gropingly we are now seeking for a third dimensional teaching in the 
sense that the late Sir Perey Nunn had in mind when he spoke of the educand as a 
body—mind—soul. Whether we are finding our way to the devisal of such a teaching 
is another matter, but to me at least it seems a happy augury that we are at least 
willing to dispense with cognition as the first and necessary symbol of educational 
achievement. isa 

I am not here to debunk the uses of intellect, nor to exalt those of crude emotion. 
All I wish to say is that post-Renaissance humanism by its assumption that human 
ingenuity was self-sufficing has brought us to our present impasse. The faith in 
the brain as an instrument by which the good life might be attained is now shown 
to be a bankrupt faith. It has resulted in the marvels of present day materialist 
science but only at the neglect of things which were more important. It has shown us 
the “ how ”’ and left us in the dark about the “ why’. It has concentrated on a 
sort of ribbon development of one side of human nature, ignoring the fact that 
the ways in which intelligence is used are determined by forces—impulses, instincts, 
emotions, sentiments, call them what you will—over which the intelligence has at 
best a limited and very secondary control. It is precisely these affective faculties 
—and when ail is said and done they are the dynamics of our existence—which have 
been neglected. In a word, we have achieved a superficial brilliance by denying 
the innermost needs of the ego. The world is full of people who, for better or worse, 
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and to a greater or lesser degree, are psychological cases, caricatures of the personalities 
they might have been had their educations been more balanced and less specialised 
than they were. There is something to be said for the charge that specialisation 
is a dehumanising influence. We are none of us 100 per cent. ourselves, however 
highly we may score in this or that particular as intellectuals. Whether we care 
to admit as much or not, the fact remains that we have yet to evolve an education 
which will be integral in the sense that it allows of the full development of personality 
in all its dimensions. That is why I attach so much importance to the pointers 
given us in recent years by the Nursery and Primary Schools. There, if nowhere 
else, an attempt has been made to put first things first. There, at least, the high 
pressure bookishness, the passive listening, arbitrary discipline and competitive 
spirit and everything that goes with the reign of talk and chalk are giving way 
to a method by which the children are treated as little people working and playing 
together. Whatever else may be said for or against them there is no denying 
that these schools are brighter, busier and happier places than they were 
before. 

But the most valuable thing which the example given by the Primary School has 
done is to make us doubt whether we are necessarily right in believing in the efficacy 
of intellect as such, and in setting a premium upon it in our schemes and syllabuses. 
Here again we touch bedrock, for unless we are prepared to admit that intellectual 
ability is not the only or even the main criterion of educational worth, then I for one 
can see no future for democracy. If we are to measure people by the size of their 
brains then there is no way of squaring the claim that all men are equal with the 
awkward and obvious fact that all men are different. Naturally in our everyday 
lives none of us would dream of supposing that human value inheres first and fore- 
most in the head. Apparently we are not so afraid of applying the yard-stick of 
intelligence when it is children with whom we are dealing. And this raises a point 
of current practical interest. We are now selecting or allocating (I think a better 
word would be segregating) boys and girls of 11 plus for certain types of Secondary 
schools. We do not know yet what the all-over picture of Secondary education 
in this country is going to look like but we may presume that a fair number of 
Authorities will be wedded to tripartite arrangements as envisaged in the Hadow 
and Spens Reports and the White Paper of 1943. That is to say that the academic 
type pupils, perhaps the 8 per cent. with the highest [.Qs. will go to the Grammar 
Schools. The Technical High Schools will be filled with those who have either showed 
some special bent or (and this is more likely at 11 plus) those who have qualified as 
second bests. The rest, usually classified as “less able ’—but let us never forget 
that they represent 80 per cent. of the nation’s children——will go into Modern Schools. 
To be perfectly blunt, does anyone suppose for a moment that what Mr. R. A. Butler 
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was pleased to call “ parity of esteem ” will follow? It cannot follow so long as 
mental aptitude is given pre-eminence in our scale of values. Many people seem 
to think that the only alternative to an academic education is one that is non. 
academic and therefore inferior. Those who are more forward-thinking can see the 
tremendous opportunities which are open to the Modern Schools and who shall 
blame them if, at times, they suspect that the future of British culture is in the 
keeping of these, rather than of the Grammar Schools. 

I HAVE said nothing directly about the crisis which is now upon us. By implication, 
however, I think I have said a great deal, for the challenge and threat of atomic 
fission only faces us in a particularly startling form with the same issue which | 
have been trying so long and so laboriously to raise. Even if there had been no 
atomic bomb it is an issue which could not have been postponed indefinitely. Our 
modern civilization has gone on like Dr. Faustus and the mad Tamburlaine, 


“ still climbing after knowledge infinite ”’, 


and it begins to look as if it must suffer Faustus’ penalty and Faustus’ tragedy. 
The often derided belief that knowledge is power has turned out to be truer than 
we had expected. Now, when it is almost too late, we find that all our learning and 
all our education have been based on an essential fallacy, the belief that humanum 
genus is an essentially rational animal. It has taught us to be clever, so clever that 
we are in danger of out-smarting ourselves, and it has left the ape and tiger inside 
each one of us. It has brought one faculty to a high pitch of mastery and finesse, 
and left the others stunted and crude. There is no disagreeing with Wells in thinking 
that mind has reached the end of its tether but only in the sense that for ‘ mind ” 
we substitute the word “intellect”. Far from being at the end of its tether, the 
possibilities in the sphere of mind are barely explored. They have been over-exploited 
in one direction only. In one sense, then, it seems that we must go back rather than 
forward and learn more about the obscure ways of human motivation. In one 
sentence, we need an education of the emotions which will produce something better 
than the demagogue, which will make us a 100 per cent. ourselves and keep us safe 
from ourselves. 

You will notice that I said “ almost ” too late. The trouble is that education is a 
gradual process and that time is running short. I am afraid that most of us are 
carrying on and hoping for the best. Given the time and given the chance education 
could avert the tragedy which now seems to overshadow our civilization. In the 
past it has had few chances and not a great deal of time except for rare and chosen 
minorities. If it is to succeed where it has failed it must be a different education. 
It will have to be an education that is set above economic and political requirements 
and one calculated to satisfy the needs of the whole mass—in other words a total 
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education. And as your next speaker will probably tell you, it must be a universal 
education, for as Comenius was the first to realise :— 

“Tue world is a school but the world remains veiled in darkness: it is just that 
which we lament—that is the great evil (namely the darkness which covers the 
people). . . . For achieving a universal transformation of the human mind a remedy 
is needed, Universal, gentle and powerful. We have now to see whether such a 
remedy can be found.” 

THERE is only one word of that quotation which I would alter. There is now no 
question of “‘ whether”. We know that it can. It is up to us, whether as educa- 
tionists, economists or sociologists, ecclesiastics or politicians, to see that it does. 
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RELIGIOUS TRENDS 


By DonaLtp McKinnon 


Tuis is a subject of vast possibilities. Can we foresee the religious future, e.g., 
how in a hundred years’ time the higher religions will stand in relation to one another. 
I think we can say that religion will continue a potent force, c.f. Jinnah and the 
Moslems, the present strife in Palestine. Undoubtedly religion is important or 
rather, religions are important, for can we find an abstract distilled essence of religion 
and discuss its future ? 

An event of first-class importance for religion is the impact of Russia on the West. 
We must remember that religion in Russia is a religion which has never known as 
we have known the crisis of a Reformation. The religious tradition which is powerful 
in Russia is something with which we must come to terms. We can begin by studying 
its manifestations in novels. Russia has come out of this war the dominant power 
in Europe. This, for religion, is a fact big with promise as well as big with threat. 
This is something with which the West must come to grips. We must think 
“ globally ” and by disciplined thinking exclude from our consciousness as much of 
parochialism as possible. 

Wuart of religious trends in Western Europe and in America? In answering this 
I wonder how far I should be selective or how far I should approach the subject 
more theologically ? 1 think neither, because we can perhaps integrate our discussion 
of religious trends upon a centre. Something is happening and has happened to 
the religious life of people in Western Europe. I might say that people are again 
becoming conscious or beginning for the first time to be self-conscious of the fact 
that the Christian religion involves a total engagement with the life of the society 
in which the Christian lives. E.g., what is the significant thing about the German 
Christian struggle? In the minds of those German evangelicals the Lutheran 
dualism was emphatically challenged. Those who wished to resist on religious 
grounds were forced to resist on political grounds. This is not a matter of religion 
coming into politics again, for I am speaking of the Lutheran tradition in which 
the relationship between religion and politics was much more complicated and 
intimate. 

RELIGI0Us people are suddenly waking up to the fact that what has been happening 
during the past 300 years consists partly in the diffusion of Christian ideas, of funda- 
mental Christian insight, of a view of the world which in some sense was suggested 
by orthodox Christian religion but which has cut the lashings which bound it to 
Christian moorings. This thing which we might call modern humanism is a child 
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of orthodox religion and is still, gratia deo, among us. There is now a much more 
serious determination to engage totally with the world in which we live. The belief 
that the long hard way civilization has travelled does not lead to a cul-de-sac is 
seen in the increasing determination of Christians to offer an interpretation of 
Humanism. There is the realisation that apologetics is not enough. If religion is 
to become effective in the world it can only be when it has come to terms with that 
world, not in the sense of losing its insights but by bidding them judge and be judged 
by all that the centuries have shown man to be. Where Religion is concerned its 
thought must have what Middleton Murry has called a ‘ crucial quality’. There 
must then be insistence upon the theme of ‘ total engagement ’. 

RELIGION is, | suppose, primarily predicable of men—living concrete persons. That 
is the locus of religion and because men are what they are and because of the society 
in which they live, religion is affected. Religion cannot be treated in vacwo—hence 
we cannot talk of the religions of individuals or historic groups. 

ComPaRE, for example, the interpretation of the event “ going to church” given 
to us by Marx—an event sandwiched between breakfast and the Sunday roast 
beef. Also if one studies Victorian books of devotion one can only assume that 
the wife and mother had no meals to prepare, no children or house to care for, and 
of course even to-day household servants are assumed to have souls only on Sunday 
evenings. Marx was very wise—there is a great lack of reality in much religious 
thought and teaching, and “‘ total engagement ” must include facing questions of 
this sort. 

I cannot hope to do more than fasten your minds on one point—one point which 
every serious thinker of social life and of the place of religion must face—the problem 
of power. We must find some kind of working agreement upon moral life and 
coercive institutions. How far does our experiment in social government depend 
on an imperial tradition to which we want to close our eyes / Russia is sceptical 
about us here. Think of the question of the war—what is the root cause of our 
bewilderment ? Is it not that we surrendered ourselves in a kind of uncontrolled, 
uncritical way to the spell of the power we had discovered ? Something is wrong 
somewhere, isn’t it, when somehow we cannot keep our hands off the techniques 
and materials which will ultimately destroy us? These are the kinds of things 
with which religion must engage and by its power to give illumination at these points 
it will be judged. 

Bur religion is a revealed thing—something found, not discovered, but it is man 
and not half-man that it catches, that it overtakes. It can be received by the open 
mind and the future of religion in the west is much bound up with that question 
of open-mindedness. 
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ON BELIEF IN ECONOMIC DETERMINISM 


By Kari PoLany! 


My main thesis is 


(a) that economic determinism was pre-eminently a nineteenth century 
phenomenon, which has now ceased to operate in the greater part of the 
world ; it was effective only under a market-system, which is rapidly 
disappearing in Europe ; 

(b) that the market system violently distorted our views on man and society ; 


(c) these distorted views are proving one of the main obstacles to the solution 
of the problems of our civilization. 


DEFINITION OF THE PRESENT PHASE OF OUR CIVILIZATION. An historian should 
find no difficulty in defining the stage at which we have arrived. The tour is called 
industrial civilization. The first stage of the tour is over, and we are embarking on 
the second. The machine age, or industrial civilization, which started sometime 
in the eighteenth century, is still far from being over. Its first phase has been 
called by many names, such as liberal capitalism, or market-economy ; the next 
phase will be called by some other name, we can not yet be certain by what. The 
point is to distinguish between the technological aspect which comprises the whole 
of the machine age or industrial civilization, and the sociological, which differentiates 
the phase which is already behind us from the phase which is still to come. 
THE present condition of man can be described in simple terms. The Industrial 
Revolution, some 150 years ago, introduced a civilization of a technological type. 
Mankind may not survive the departure ; the machine may yet destroy man ; no-one 
is able to gauge whether, in the long run, man and the machine are compatible. 
But since industrial civilization can not and will not be willingly discarded, the 
task of adapting it to the requirements of human existence must be solved, if mankind 
shall continue on earth. 

Svucn, in common sense terms, is the bird’s eye view of our troubles. Meanwhile 
the first phase of the new civilization is, as we saw, already behind us. It involved 
a peculiar social organisation, which derived its name from its central institution, 
the market. In the greater part of the world this market-economy is disappearing 
in our days. But the outlook on man and society, which it bequeathed to us, persists, 
and obstructs our attempts to incorporate the machine into the fabric of a stable 
human existence. 
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InpusTRIAL civilization unhinged the elements of man’s being. The machine 
interfered with the intimate balance which obtained between man, nature and 
work. Whether our distant ancestors were tree-climbing creatures or whether they 
squatted in the undergrowth, the ominous fact remains that not until a few genera- 
tions ago was our habitation physically severed from nature. Though Adam’s curse 
made labour sometimes irksome, it did not threaten to reduce our waking hours to 
meaningless jerks alongside of a moving belt. Even war, for all its horrors, was a 
means of decision in the service of the continuance of life, not a universal death-trap. 
It is not possible to foretell whether such a civilization can successfully be adjusted 
to the abiding needs of man, or whether man must perish in the attempt. 
HOWEVER, as we saw, man’s present condition is set by a further fact, not of a 
technological, but of a social order. For his prime difficulty in grappling with the 
problem of an industrial civilization arises from the intellectual and emotional legacy 
of market-economy, that nineteenth century phase of machine civilization which is 
rapidly fading away on the major part of the planet. Its baneful inheritance is the 
belief in economic determination. 

Our situation is thus peculiar to the utmost. In the nineteenth century the machine 
forced an unprecedented form of social organisation, a market-economy, upon us, 
which proved to be no more than an episode. Yet so incisive was this experience, 
that our current notions are almost entirely derived from this short period. In 
my opinion, the views of man and society induced by nineteenth century conditions 
were fantastic ; they were the outcome of a moral trauma as violent in its impact 
on the mind and soul as the machine itself was foreign to nature. These views 
were broadly based on the conviction that human incentive can be classed as 
‘material’ and ‘ideal’, and that in everyday life man mainly acts on the 
former. 

Suc a proposition was, of course, true in respect to a market-economy. But only 
in respect to such an economy. If the term ‘ economic’ is used as synonymous w ith 
‘concerning production’ we maintain that there do not exist any human motives 
which are intrinsically ‘economic’; and as to the so-called ‘economic’ motives 
it should be said that economic systems are usually not based on them. 

THis may sound paradoxical. Yet the contrary view was, as we said, merely a 
reflection of the peculiar conditions which existed during the nineteenth century. 
THE ILLUSION OF ‘ ECONOMIC’ MoTIvES. I will now, most reluctantly, have to 
intrude upon your intellectual delicacy and proceed to discuss economics. However, 
I will restrict myself to drawing your attention to the crude outlines of.the economic 
system of the nineteenth century, called market-economy. Under such a system 
we can not exist unless we buy commodities on the market with the help of incomes 
which we derive from selling other commodities on the market. The name of the 
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income varies according to what we are offering for sale: the price of the use of 
labour power is called wages ; the price of the use of the land is called rent ; the 
price of use of capital is called interest ; the income called profit derives from the 
sale of commodities which fetch a higher price than the commodities needed to 
produce it, thus leaving over a margin which forms the income of the entrepreneur. 
Thus sales produce incomes and all incomes derive from sales. Incidentally, produc- 
tion is being taken care of, and the consumers’ goods produced during the course 
of the year are distributed amongst the members of the community with the help 
of the incomes they have earned. Such a system can not fail to work as long as 
every member of the community has a valid motive which induces him to earn an 
income. Such a motive actually exists under the system : it is hunger, or the fear of 
it, which those who sell the use of their labour power, and gain with those who sell 
the use of capital, or land, or make profits on the sale of other commodities. Very 
roughly, the one motive attaches to the employed class, the other to the employers’ 
class. Since these two motives ensure the production of material goods we are 
used to calling them ‘economic’ motives. 

LET us stop and consider. Is there anything intrinsically economic about these 
motives in the sense in which we speak of religious or esthetic motives being based 
on religious or esthetic experiences ? Is there anything about hunger or, for that 
matter, about gain or gambling which may have their attractions, but again that 
attraction is not intrinsically ‘economic’. In other words, the connection between 
these sensations and the activity of production is nothing inherent in these sensations 
but is contingent upon social organisation. Under the market organisation, as 
we saw, such a connection most definitely exists : hunger and gain are linked here, 
by virtue of that organisation, with production. That explains why, under a market- 
system, we call these motives ‘economic’. But what about other social organisa- 
tions, apart from market-economy ? Do we find here also hunger and gain linked 
with the productive activities without which society could not exist / The answer 
is decidedly in the negative. We find, as a rule, that the organisation of production 
in human society is such that the motives of hunger and gain are not appealed to ; 
indeed, where the motive of hunger is connected with productive activities, we find 
that motive merged with other strong motives. Such a mixture of motives is what 
we mean when we speak of social motives, the kind of incentives which make us 
conform with approved behaviour. Scanning the history of human civilization 
we do not find man acting so as to safeguard his individual interest in the acquisition 
of material goods, but rather so as to ensure his social standing, his social claims, 
his social assets. He values material goods primarily as means to this end. Man's 
economy, as a rule, is submerged in his social relationship. Some of you might have 
been wondering on what facts I was basing these assertions. First there are the 
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fundamental results brought to light by research done by social anthropologists 
in the field of primitive economics. Two names are outstanding, Bronislaw Malinow- 
ski and Richard Thurnwald. Together with some other scholars they made funda- 
mental discoveries on the place of the productive or economic system in society. 
The legend of the individualistic psychology of primitive man is exploded. Neither 
crude egotism, nor a propensity to barter or exchange, nor a tendency to cater 
chiefly for himself is in evidence. Equally discredited is the legend of the com- 
munistic psychology of the ‘ savage ’, his supposed lack of appreciation of his separate 
personal interest and so on. The truth is that man has been very much the same 
all through the course of history. Taking institutions not separately but inter- 
relatedly, we find him behaving in a manner comprehensible to us. Yet as a rule 
the productive, or economic system is arranged in such a manner that no individual 
is moved by hunger (or the fear of it) to participate in production. His share in the 
common food resources is secured to him independently of his part in the productive 
efforts of the community. Here are some brief quotations: Under the kraal-land 
system of the Kaffirs “ destitution is impossible : whosoever needs assistance receives 
it unquestioningly ’ (Mair, L. P.: aN AFRICAN PEOPLE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
1934). No Kwakiutl ‘ever ran the least risk of going hungry’ (Loeb, E. M. : 
THE DISTRIBUTION AND FUNCTION OF MONEY IN EARLY society, 1936). Or this— 
There is no starvation in societies living on the subsistence margin ’’ (Herskevits, 
H. J.: THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES, 1940). As a rule, the individual 
in primitive society is not threatened by starvation unless the community as a 
whole is in a like predicament. It is the absence of the threat of individual starvation 
which makes primitive society, in a sense, more humane than nineteenth century 
society, and at the same time less economic. The same is true of the stimulus of 
individual gain. ‘“ The characteristic feature of primitive economics is the absence 
of any desire to make profits from production or exchange” (Thurnwald, R. : 
ECONOMICS IN PRIMITIVE COMMUNITIES, 1932). “ Gain, which is often the stimulus 
for work in more civilized communities, never acts as an impulse to work under the 
original native conditions ’’ (Malinowski, B.: ARGONAUTS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC, 
1930). ‘‘ Nowhere in uninfluenced primitive society do we find labour associated 
with the idea of payment” (Lowie: soctaL ORGANISATION, E.S.Se., Vol. XIV). 
THERE is, secondly, unbroken continuity of primitive society with civilized types 
of society. Whether ancient despotic civilization, feudal society, city state, medieval 
urban society, mercantile society or regulative system of the eighteenth century 
Western Europe, everywhere we find the economic system embedded in the social 
system. Whether the actual motives fall under the heading of civic custom or 
tradition, duty or commitment, religious observance, political allegiance, legal 
obligation or administrative regulation, issued by state, municipality or guild, 
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income varies according to what we are offering for sale: the price of the use of 
labour power is called wages ; the price of the use of the land is called rent ; the 
price of use of capital is called interest ; the income called profit derives from the 
sale of commodities which fetch a higher price than the commodities needed to 
produce it, thus leaving over a margin which forms the income of the entrepreneur. 
Thus sales produce incomes and all incomes derive from sales. Incidentally, produc- 
tion is being taken care of, and the consumers’ goods produced during the course 
of the year are distributed amongst the members of the community with the help 
of the incomes they have earned. Such a system can not fail to work as long as 
every member of the community has a valid motive which induces him to earn an 
income. Such a motive actually exists under the system : it is hunger, or the fear of 
it, which those who sell the use of their labour power, and gain with those who sell 
the use of capital, or land, or make profits on the sale of other commodities. Very 
roughly, the one motive attaches to the employed class, the other to the employers’ 
class. Since these two motives ensure the production of material goods we are 
used to calling them ‘economic’ motives. 

LET us stop and consider. Is there anything intrinsically economic about these 
motives in the sense in which we speak of religious or esthetic motives being based 
on religious or esthetic experiences? Is there anything about hunger or, for that 
matter, about gain or gambling which may have their attractions, but again that 
attraction is not intrinsically ‘economic’. In other words, the connection between 
these sensations and the activity of production is nothing inherent in these sensations 
but is contingent upon social organisation. Under the market organisation, as 
we saw, such a connection most definitely exists : hunger and gain are linked here, 
by virtue of that organisation, with production. That explains why, under a market- 
system, we call these motives ‘economic’. But what about other social organisa- 
tions, apart from market-economy ? Do we find here also hunger and gain linked 
with the productive activities without which society could not exist ! The answer 
is decidedly in the negative. We find, as a rule, that the organisation of production 
in human society is such that the motives of hunger and gain are not appealed to ; 
indeed, where the motive of hunger is connected with productive activities, we find 
that motive merged with other strong motives. Such a mixture of motives is what 
we mean when we speak of social motives, the kind of incentives which make us 
conform with approved behaviour. Scanning the history of human civilization 
we do not find man acting so as to safeguard his individual interest in the acquisition 
of material goods, but rather so as to ensure his social standing, his social claims, 
his social assets. He values material goods primarily as means to this end. Man's 
economy, as a rule, is submerged in his social relationship. Some of you might have 
been wondering on what facts I was basing these assertions. First there are the 
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fundamental results brought to light by research done by social anthropologists 
in the field of primitive economics. Two names are outstanding, Bronislaw Malinow- 
ski and Richard Thurnwald. Together with some other scholars they made funda- 
mental discoveries on the place of the productive or economic system in society. 
The legend of the individualistic psychology of primitive man is exploded. Neither 
crude egotism, nor a propensity to barter or exchange, nor a tendency to cater 
chiefly for himself is in evidence. Equally discredited is the legend of the com- 
munistic psychology of the ‘ savage ’, his supposed lack of appreciation of his separate 
personal interest and so on. The truth is that man has been very much the same 
all through the course of history. Taking institutions not separately but inter- 
relatedly, we find him behaving in a manner comprehensible to us. Yet as a rule 
the productive, or economic system is arranged in such a manner that no individual 
is moved by hunger (or the fear of it) to participate in production. His share in the 
common food resources is secured to him independently of his part in the productive 
efforts of the community. Here are some brief quotations: Under the kraal-land 
system of the Kaffirs “‘ destitution is impossible : whosoever needs assistance receives 
it unquestioningly ’ (Mair, L. P.: aN AFRICAN PEOPLE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
1934). No Kwakiutl “ever ran the least risk of going hungry” (Loeb, E. M. : 
THE DISTRIBUTION AND FUNCTION OF MONEY IN EARLY society, 1936). Or this— 
There is no starvation in societies living on the subsistence margin ”’ (Herskevits, 
H. J.: THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES, 1940). As a rule, the individual 
in primitive society is not threatened by starvation unless the community as a 
whole is in a like predicament. It is the absence of the threat of individual starvation 
which makes primitive society, in a sense, more humane than nineteenth century 
society, and at the same time less economic. The same is true of the stimulus of 
individual gain. ‘ The characteristic feature of primitive economics is the absence 
of any desire to make profits from production or exchange” (Thurnwald, X. : 
ECONOMICS IN PRIMITIVE COMMUNITIES, 1932). ‘ Gain, which is often the stimulus 
for work in more civilized communities, never acts as an impulse to work under the 
original native conditions ’’ (Malinowski, B.: ARGONAUTS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC, 
1930). “‘ Nowhere in uninfluenced primitive society do we find labour associated 
with the idea of payment” (Lowie: soctaL orGaNisaTion, E.S.Se., Vol. XIV). 
THERE is, secondly, unbroken continuity of primitive society with civilized types 
of society. Whether ancient despotic civilization, feudal society, city state, medieval 
urban society, mercantile society or regulative system of the eighteenth century 
Western Europe, everywhere we find the economic system embedded in the social 
system. Whether the actual motives fal! under the heading of civic custom or 
tradition, duty or commitment, religious observance, political allegiance, legal 
obligation or administrative regulation, issued by state, municipality or guild, 
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makes no difference. Not hunger nor gain but pride and prestige, rank and status, 
public praise and private reputation provide the incentives forindividual participation 
in production. Fear of having to forego material necessities, the incentive of gain 
or profit need not be absent. Markets are widely spread under all types of human 
civilization and the occupation of the merchant also is fairly general. Yet, markets 
are sites of trading and merchants are in the nature of things expected to act on the 
motive of gain. But the markets are mere isolated patches which do not link up 
into an economy. Never before the nineteenth century did they become dominant 
in society. 

THIRDLY, there is the suddenness with which the transformation occurred. This 
is not a matter of degree but of kind. A chain-reaction was induced, and the harmless 
institution of the market flashed into a sociological explosion. By making labour 
and land into commodities, man and nature had been subjected to the supply- 
demand-price mechanism. This meant the subordinating of the whole of society 
to the institution of the market. Instead of the economic system being embedded 
in social relationships, social relationships were now embedded in the economic 
system. Instead of incomes being determined by rank and position, rank and 
position were now determined by incomes. The relationship of status and contractus 
was reversed—the latter took everywhere the place of the former. To speak merely 
of an ‘ influence ’ exerted by the economic factor on social stratification was a grave 
understatement. The sides of a triangle do not rightly speaking ‘ influence ’ the 
angles, they determine them. The working of a capitalistic society was not merely 
‘influenced ’ by the market mechanism, it was determined by it. The social classes 
were now identical with ‘supply’ and ‘demand’ on the market for labour, land, 
capital, and so on. Moreover, since no human community can exist without a 
functioning productive apparatus, all institutions in society must conform to the 
requirements of that apparatus. Marriage and the rearing of children, the organisa- 
tion of science and education, of religion and arts, the choice of profession, the forms 
of habitation, the shape of settlements down even to the wsthetics of every-day 
life, must be moulded according to the needs of the system. Here was ‘ economic 
society’! Here it could truly be said that society was determined by economics 
Most significant of all, our views of man and society were violently adjusted to this 
most artificial of all social settings. Within an almost incredibly short time fantastic 
views of the human condition became current and gained the status of axioms. 
Tet me explain. 

THE every day activities of men and women are, in the nature of things, to a large 
extent related to production of material goods. Since, in principle, the exclusive 
motive of all these activities was now either the fear of starvation or the lure of 
profit, these motives, now described as ‘ economic ’, were singled out from among 
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all other motives and considered to be the normal incentives of man in his everyday 
activities. All other incentives, such as honour, pride, solidarity, civic obligation, 
moral duty or simply a sense of common decency were regarded as being motives 
not related to everyday life, but of a rare and more esoteric nature, fatefully summed 
up in the word ‘ideal’. Man was supposed to consist of two components: those 
akin to hunger and gain, and those akin to piety, duty and honour. The first were 
regarded as ‘ material’, the latter as ‘ideal’. Productive activities were once 
and for all linked with the material. Man being strictly dependent upon means of 
subsistence, this amounted to a materialistic morality. All attempts to correct it 
in practice were bound to fail, since they now took the form of arguing for an equally 
unreal ‘ idealistic ’ morality. This is the source of that fatal divorce of the material 
and the ideal which is the crux of all our practical anthropology: instead of the 
‘mixed motives’ in which man is at one with himself, his division into an alleged 
‘material’ and ‘ ideal’, man was hypostatised. The Paulinian dualism of flesh 
and spirit was merely a proposition of theological anthropology. It had very little 
to do with materialism. Under market-economy human society itself was organised 
on dualistic lines, everyday life being handed over to the material, with Sundays 
reserved for the ideal. 

Now, if this definition of man were true, every human society would have to possess 
a separate economic system, based on ‘economic motives’, such as existed in 
nineteenth century society. That’s why the marketing view of man is also a marketing 


Under the influence of nineteenth century conditions it seemed 


view of society. 
Actually 


obvious that separate economic institutions must exist in every society. 
the characteristic of human societies is precisely the absence of such separate and 


distinct economic institutions. That the economic system is ‘embedded’ in the 


social relations means precisely this. 

Tuts explains the current belief in economic determinism. Where there is a separate 
economic system the requirements of that system determine all other institutions 
in society. No other alternative is possible, since man’s dependence upon material 


goods allows of none other. That economic determination was the characteristic 


feature of the nineteenth century society was exactly because in that society the 
economic system was separate and distinct from the rest of society, being based 
on a separate set of motives—hunger and gain. 

Let me proceed to some conclusions. 

Tue task of adjusting the organisation of life to the actuality of an industrial civiliza- 


tion is still with us. Our relations to men, work, and nature have to be re-shaped. 


The atom bomb has made the problem merely more urgent. 
Tue civilization we are seeking is an industrial civilization on which the basic 
The market-organisation of society has 


requirements of human life are fulfilled. 
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broken down. Some other organisation is developing. It is a tremendous task to 
integrate society in a new way. It is the problem of a new civilization. 

Burt do not let us be intimidated by the bogey of economic determinism. Do not 
let us be misled into a notion of the nature of man which is poor and unreal—the 
dualistic fallaey—according to which the incentives on which production is organised 
spring from one set of motives, the incentives on which communal effort, good citizens 
and high political achievement is organised derive from a different set of motives. 
Do not imagine that the economic system must limit our achievement of our ideals 
in society. Only the society which is embedded in the market is determined by 
the economic system. No other society is. 

Take the problem of freedom. Much of the freedom we cherish—the civic liberties, 
the freedom of speech and so on, were by-products of capitalism. Need they disappear 
with capitalism ? Not at all. To imagine this is simply an illusion of economic 
determinism—which is valid only in a market society. Hayek’s fear of serfdom is 
the illogic application of economic determinism of a non-market economy. We 
can have more civic liberties—indeed extend civic liberties into the industrial sphere. 
Mr. Burnunam has also prophesised a great deal, on supposedly Marxian lines, 
about’ what class is to rule, etc.—all on lines of economic determinism. Yet he 
assumes the end of market-economy, in which alone such determinism applies. 
THE Lasciate ogni speranza of economic determinism is left behind us. Together 
with freedom from enslavement to the market, man also gains a more important 
freedom ; his imagination is free again to create and shape his society, confident 
that he can possess the fullness of the freedom which he is prepared to plan for, 
to organise and safeguard. 
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WHITHER CIVILIZATION ? 
By Kari Potany?' 


ALTHOUGH in its quiet way England has staged a social revolution, he would be a 
courageous man who would assert that any conscious process of thought accompanied 
it. The English people have an almost innate reluctance to forraulating social ideas 
in words. Their own, time-honoured semantics have taught them that words more 
often divide than unite. Thus, there is no English school of sociology. But there 
is an English method of social action, which subordinates thought to life, and seeks to 
find solutions in life itself. If one only tries long enough, questions may spontaneously 
resolve themselves, the English seem to say—and in any case one avoids the mistake 
of making them insoluble by attempting to force a solution where none is yet possible. 
This method reigns at those summer meetings which combine the stimulus of a holiday 
in the countryside with the contemplative seclusion of ashram. It could be seen at its 
best at the first postwar Conference of the Institute of Sociology held at Reading 
University, July 26 to August 2. 

TRUE, the method seems to leave all too many factors to the inscrutable working of 
chance—yet good care is taken not to allow the mills of the intellect to run out of 
grist. Products of first-class thinking are put at the disposal of the gathering, which 
is left free to react tc them or not—as collective wisdom deems fit. This permits the 
very stuff of thought to be tested by the only valid test : the reactions of seriously 
interested persons to stark facts of the mind. Of course, there is a prepared pro- 
gramme of lectures, open forums, symposia, and discussion groups ; yet the Holy 
Ghost is allowed to move freely. No provision is made for the systematic treatment 
of a body of recognised knowledge ; there is no covering of the ground, nothing 
but the rare phenomenon of a conversation carried on between differing and 
separate view-points—a hurling of shafts of light across none-too-well-defined 
provinces of human life, leaving the spectator to choose between the varied hints of 
truth. 

OnLy to those who watch the Conference developing and moving warily from one 
subject to another does the underlying stream of thought reveal itself. The audience 
is largely composed of experts in their own fields, who still pretend to be merely an 


' This account of the Annual Conference of the Institute in 1946 was first published in the 
American Monthly COMMENTARY (American Jewish Committee, New York) and is reproduced 
here by kind permission of the Editor of COMMENTARY and of the author, Dr, Karl Polanyi, 
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broken down. Some other organisation is developing. It is a tremendous task to 
integrate society in a new way. It is the problem of a new civilization. 

But do not let us be intimidated by the bogey of economic determinism. Do not 
let us be misled into a notion of the nature of man which is poor and unreal—the 
dualistic fallacy—according to which the incentives on which production is organised 
spring from one set of motives, the incentives on which communal effort, good citizens 
and high political achievement is organised derive from a different set of motives. 
Do not imagine that the economic system must limit our achievement of our ideals 
in society. Only the society which is embedded in the market is determined by 
the economic system. No other society is. 

TakE the problem of freedom. Much of the freedom we cherish—the civic liberties, 
the freedom of speech and so on, were by-products of capitalism. Need they disappear 
with capitalism ? Not at all. To imagine this is simply an illusion of economic 
determinism—which is valid only in a market society. Hayek’s fear of serfdom is 
the illogic application of economic determinism of a non-market economy. We 
can have more civic liberties—indeed extend civic liberties into the industrial sphere. 
Mr. Burnuam has also prophesised a great deal, on supposedly Marxian lines, 
about’ what class is to rule, etc.—all on lines of economic determinism. Yet he 
assumes the end of market-economy, in which alone such determinism applies. 
THe Lasciate ogni speranza of economic determinism is left behind us. Together 
with freedom from enslavement to the market, man also gains a more important 
freedom ; his imagination is free again to create and shape his society, confident 
that he can possess the fullness of the freedom which he is prepared to plan for, 
to organise and safeguard. 
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interested public with no special qualifications to judge the productions of the well- 
known speakers who put forth their views. Actually, it is the audience which picks 
up one thread of thought and drops another, pressing for clarification of one aspect, 
and letting another fade out of vision. The apparently random fits and jerks by which 
the proceedings move forward merely cover up a dialectic which ultimately is con- 
ditioned by the meaning of the total situation. In this case, the atom bomb was the 
true object of concern. Yet apart from one single address, which was devoted to 
the subject, and involved important enunciations, hardly any mention was made of 
the release of nuclear energy. The collective mind, in its silent rumination, had arrived 
at the conclusion that no more could be done about it ; consequently, the less said 
the better. 

In effect, what approximates to a state of acute distress over the international situa- 
tion was one of the invisible poles of the Conference. Proof is the fact that the question 
of the relative contributions of America, Russia, and Britain to the problem of 
present-day industria] civilisation was not even mentioned. For any discussion of it 
would have brought up the issue of Soviet communism in all its breadth and depth. 
That in turn would have catalyzed thought upon the world situation, the Paris 
Peace Conference, and the other intractable maladies of the hour. A tacit conviction 
that nothing could be gained at this juncture by treating these crucial questions by 
the clumsy method of public discussion made the conference refrain from tackling 
the obviously central issue. 

IF INTENSE though silent political concern was one pole of the meeting, the other pole 
was the religious issue. With the atom bomb hardly mentioned, the Jewish- 
Christian tradition moved into the foreground. The repression of politics resulted 
in an over-emphasis on religion. 

TuIs connection, though never mentioned, was probably apparent to all. That may 
be the reason why neither the differences between the various religious positions, 
nor even the unbridged gap separating religious and non-religious opinion, prevented 
the meeting from proceeding with its job. 

THOUGH the fact was never brought into the open, the gathering was deeply split on 
the question of religion. The younger generation, on the whole, rejected the traditi mal 
lead given by the older members. It was this rift which made Professor Hodges’ 
contribution on the failure of philosophy so poignant. Though personally belonging 
to the younger generation, he depicted the tragedy of non-religious thought with an 
almost passionate vehemence. 

On the other hand, the main religious currents in England represented in the 
Conference struck an uncompromising note, as if to meet the challenge of the hour by 
an extreme formulation of their tenets. Youth, increasingly indifferent towards 
religion, was thus confronted with absolute statements of the various Christian 
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positions. The immediate issue of the day, the atom bomb, was dealt with in an in- 
formal, but authoritative fashion. The recently formed Atomic Scientists’ Associa- 
tion, comprising a considerable part of British nuclear physicists, was represented 
by its president, Professor N. F. Mott of Bristol University, Fellow of the Royal 
Society. His address, chaired by G. W. Scott Blair of Reading University, was felt to 
be an important event. Professor Mott declared that he, like his colleagues in 
America, wished to address himself to the public not as a scientist but as a citizen. 
“ Seience cannot flourish behind barbed wire—in the atmosphere of ten years’ prison 
sentences,” he said, alluding to the recent conviction of the King’s College physicist, 
Dr. Nunn May. England does not fear the spirit of friendly rivalry either with the 
scientists of the USA or with those of the USSR. After these introductory remarks 
he warned of exaggerations in regard to the military effects of the use of the atom 
bomb under present conditions. As long as atom bombs could not be produced 
by the 10,000—and this certainly would not be the case within the next years—the 
bomb was not a war-winning weapon. Its destructive effect was, on the whole, 
comparable to a raid of 1,000 bombers carrying ordinary bombs. Yet, obliteration 
bombing did not cut short the German war effort. In effect, German war production 
continued to increase right up to the end of 1944. Now, both the USA and the 
USSR possess numerous industrial centres, the units of which are dispersed. Short 
of several tens of thousands of bombs, nothing in the way of a decisive military defeat 
could be inflicted on either of them. ‘‘ To call a spade a spade ’’, he said, “ the Red 
Army would not be stopped on its march on Calais.” The Atomic Scientists’ Associa- 
tion based its practical policy on the Lilienthal Report, which he called “ one of the 
historical documents of the age”’. He supported its proposals to set up an Atomic 
Development Authority to own all uranium stock piles, and to become the prime 
body of atom research in the world. Outlawing of the use of atom bombs would be 
An international police force armed with atom bombs could not 





mere eye-wash. 
avert wars. Would you agree, he asked, to the atom bomb being used as a policing 
Or to stop Argentina from misbehaving / 
Punitive measures alone could 

The use of the atom bomb 
Therefore, he 

The Atomic 


measure, for instance, in Palestine ? 
A strong man can be restrained only by fighting him. 
not prevent any powerful nation from making bombs. 
must therefore be envisaged in a large-scale war of Great Powers. 
said, we must teach the nations to live together, because they must. 
Scientists’ Association does not combine its proposals with the demand that the 


“veto” should be dropped in the Security Council. Even though the Russians 


are overdoing the use of the “veto”, UN without Russia would no longer 
What we need 


be an international authority in the true sense of the term. 
is an acceptance by the Russians of the Lilienthal Report. Inspection on 
both sides of the frontier would then start. We must peg away until this 
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happens. Russia has changed her policy more than once in the past; she 
may do so again. The Atomic Scientists’ Association is determined to keep 
this realistic view before the public eye. 

THE audience gave an ovation to Professor Mott. And at the close of the Conference 
the following was unanimously adopted as part of the resolutions : 


There was a progressive decline of moral judgment during the war, as evidenced 
by the widespread acceptance of obliteration bombing, and carried a big stage 
further by the use without warning of the atom bomb. 

The Conference welcomes the initiative taken by the Atomic Scientists’ Associa- 
tion of America and of Great Britain in bringing these issues before the public. 

It calls upon its fellow citizens to urge the government to give full support to 
the Baruch plan for the control of atomic energy and to support similar provisions 
against the use of all weapons of indiscriminate extermination. 


(The chairman of the Conference session emphasized that the resolutions were an act 
of the Conference and did not commit the Institute.) 


On THE theoretical level of politics, two lecturers offered original contributions : 
Professor George Catlin, late of Cornell University, and Professor Hsun-Cheng Shao, 
of National Tsinghua University, Peiping. 

In their addresses, an_orientalized West was being confronted by an occidentalized 
East. Professor Catlin said: ‘‘ When we see the new teaching of psychologists, 
educationalists, philosophers, political scientists, anthropologists all pointing in the 
same direction, we may be sure that something will emerge as a new cast of thought, 
as significant in its day as the work of Adam Smith or of Jeremy Bentham (or of Karl 
Marx).” The problem of power consisted, it was increasingly realized, in superseding 
its dominative forms by its cooperative forms. This passed into a problem in educa- 
tion and even of religion. Here the issues of teleology, that is, of the norms and 
values of the required society, became all important. Professor Catlin had taken this 
position in 1929 and found no reason to withdraw from it in 1946. A galaxy of minds 
was moving in the same direction. Novelists such as A. Huxley, S. Maugham, A. J. 
Cronin, depicted the ‘‘ good man ” of Leibnitz’s Perennial Philosophy. Writers such 
as E. Gill, J. Middleton Murry, J. Macmurray, G. Heard, and R. M. Maclver, had 
developed and deepened the idea of community. Educational psychologists, such as 
Isaacs, Anderson, and Horney ; psychoanalysts, such as Suttie, Harding, Ranyard 
West, or Glover ; social anthropologists such as Ruth Benedict, Dollard, and Malin- 
owski ; all had made important discoveries concerning man as a cooperative being. 
Niebuhr’s analysis of pride, Russell’s diagnosis of power, gave substance to the 
“remedial approach ” broadly followed by Albert Schweitzer, M. K. Gandhi, and 
Aldous Huxley. As a practical matter, Catlin said, we need a great increase in the 
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power of the religious spirit. He called for an unqualified support of organized 
religion, preferably of the Roman Church, for only in that way can the right 
psychological training be translated into political terms. In a conversation which he 
recently had with Gandhi, the Mahatma told him that “ no religious man talks about 
rights and political guarantees ; he is never a ‘ minority ’, because he feels himself 
to be with God”’. This faced Catlin with the question, ‘‘ Must we, in the name of 
Christianity, abolish all police and all courts?” But if so, what about Russia, the 
enemy of the Roman Church ? Should the USSR go unrestrained ? No, the medieval 
scholastics were sound when they established “‘ the later churchly doctrine *’ on the 
subordinate and limited use of the “ secular sword’. Our world tribunal is UN, 
and its armed executive is the secular sword. Nothing should stop us in our deter- 
mination “to enforce without flinching the decisions of the world tribunal against 
the makers of all disorders,” Catlin concluded. 

WuiLe Catlin was calling on the mystics of the East to help us in righting the balance 
of Western politics, Professor Shao offered a remarkable application of the most 
rational political science of the East to our problems. 

TRADITIONAL political thought in China is often falsely regarded as ‘‘ philosophical ”’ 
in the contemplative sense of the term, and as “ moralistic ’’, that is, as an approach 
through the question of right behaviour. Actually, Chinese political thought is 
based on stark realism in respect to the deadlock which is at the heart of political 
and social problems. Far from regarding that deadlock merely as a matter of ignor- 
ance (as Socrates might have put it) or of man’s moral inadequacy (a view towards 
which the Christian tends), it accepts it as real and basic. Consequently, Chinese 
tradition is suspicious of “ solutions” that would directly interfere with the dead- 
lock or suppress one of its factors. Time is often needed for any spontaneous shift 
in the underlying forces to work itself out and permit of a direct solution. Again, 
the gaining of time is not a mere matter of patience and toleration—although the 
techniques of these virtues are highly developed—but of a concrete understanding of 
the nature of the balances involved. Professor Shao’s conclusions in regard to the 
present world crisis were, accordingly, concrete. A world state is not yet possible ; 
to believe in its proximity is therefore dangerous. On the one hand, it prevents us 
from facing actualities, on the other, it leads to the futile (and undesirable) attempt 
to eliminate differences by ignoring them. Here lies the danger of a utopian cos- 
mopolitanism. Even in view of recent scientific advances with their threatening im- 
plications, existing differences cannot be blunted. In the future as in the past, such 
differences can contribute much to man’s collective existence as long as they are 
rationally controlled, not eliminated through a process of levelling. Admittedly, 
the present bi-polar power constellation of Anglo-American democracy vs. Soviet 
communism may well lead to catastrophe. But it is not beyond the range of the 
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possible to introduce such modifications as would make it workable and safe. The 
prime need is for the creation of a neutral belt or additional “ poles of power ”’, inde- 
pendent of the two dominating poles in the world today, thus forming a multi-polar 
system. In Europe, Graeco-Latin civilization should be fostered and organized under 
the moral and cultural leadership of France, as one of the neutral poles. In Asia, 
China would have to bear the burden of being the neutral pole. Although she may 
have to go through a tragic process of transformation before achieving recovery and 
prosperity, she will prove equal to the task of blunting the edges ! 

AN EVEN richer orchestration than for the discussion of politics was provided for that 
of religion. Professor H. A. Hodges, of Reading University, opened with an address 
on “ Philosophy and Civilization,” which asserted that philosophy had ceased to 
provide any basis for the use of reason. “‘ How long can such a civilization stand ? ” 
he asked again and again. The Roman Catholic thinker, Monsignor Ronald Knox, 
amazed the Conference by his answer, which was to the effect that Christianity was 
indifferent to the future of civilization. Donald MacKinnon, of Keble and Balliol 
Colleges, made it, on the contrary, the crucial test of Christianity, whether it is or is 
not able to save civilization. He called this religion’s “ total engagement in 
society’. Confronted with the schism between agnostic and Christian, Profes- 
sor Hodges demanded a new consciousness in which the two can meet. Without 
such an “understanding of understanding” the disruption of our civilization 
was final. 

HELLENTsy, the self-conscious civilization of the Greeks, Professor Hodges said, is the 
only valid conception of civilization known to the philosopher. It postulates man 
as the rational animal, who fulfils his purpose in a city-state community ruled by 
reason. He is capable of an intellectual contem; ‘ation of the universe, because the 
universe itself is rational. In the 17th century, this basic concept was enriched : 
cbservation and experiment led to “ progressive methods ”, employed in exploring 
a developing world. Reason now meant Enlightenment ; deliberate purpose replaced 
intuition and emotion. Self-control offered itself as the content of the idea of freedom. 
Still, man and the world had a purpose, and man was rational in a world of reason. 
The fatal turning of the screw took place in the 19th century. Positive science and 
psychology undermined the rational idea of the world. Civilization was seen as the 
result of unconscious trends ; the world, as an accident. In Marx and in Spencer, 
this was still accompanied by a humanist outlook and confidence in the future— 
“an optimism without cause”. For survival—the highest value in the new evolu- 
tionism—depended upon factors none of which was “ civilized ’’. For strength, 
cunning, and cooperation may well reach their peak in violence, applied science, and 
the herd instinct, respectively. No longer was an appeal to the concept of man as 4 
rational animal implied. 
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MAN cannot understand a universe which is not understandable, said Professor 
Hodges. Nor would understanding be of value once survival does not involve 
civilization. Philosophy has criticized itself out of existence. There is no longer any 
basis for the use of reason. “ How long can such a civilization stand?” On this 
note of unqualified despair Professor Hodges closed. 

MonsiIGNor Knox disowned civilization in the name of religion. The work of the 
Church is to colonize Heaven, the work of the reformer is to breed for Utopia. 
Religion thrives when civilization is sick. It is weak where civilization is strong. 
In the Athens of Pericles, religion was mere lukewarm municipal piety ; the Augustan 
period and the Renaissance were low points of religion. Religion and civilization 
were inimical—except where religion gained strength by revolting against civilization, 
or civilization advanced religion by persecuting it. ‘‘ Am I hauling down the flag of 
religion, and handing over,” Knox said, “ to the poet, the artist, the scientist, the 
philosopher ?”’ No, civilization, can exist without them. The Victorians had no art, 
the High Middle Ages no science, the Augustan age no philosophy. ‘These adorn- 
ments of life are in truth parasitic on the general well-being of society. The criteria 
of civilization are security of life, security and comfort. Yet civilization must decay 
if the age has lost the instinct of living dangerously. That precisely is happening 
in our time. The modern state, if it can keep clear of war and palace revolution, is 
omnicompetent : man exists for the state. Behind the “iron curtain” the last 
remnants of democracy are being stamped out. And it is not much better in the 
West. Artists, scientists, philosophers, divines, should unite against the state, to 
avert the dehumanization of humanity. True, there are quarrels between them, 
but all must concentrate on Enemy Number 1, the menace of state-encroachment. 
Private quarrels can be settled later. 

To no views did the conference react more strongly than to those so brilliantly 
expressed by Monsignor Knox. His intellectual nihilism was all the more clearly 
realized to the extent that it was proclaimed in the name of religion. All too 
obviously his “ Herasez Vinfame’’ was hurled against the State with the intent of 
enthroning the Church. Donald McKinnon raised the religious issue with an 
incisiveness reminiscent of Soren Kierkegaard’s dialetic a century ago. His response 
was both global and total. Religion entered into the bitter battles fought in India 
and Palestine today. The Nazi creed confronted the Christian world. And in the 
clash between Russia and the West an essential component was the interaction 
of Marxist doctrine and the fervent Christian belief of an unreformed Church. 
“ Christians are becoming self-conscious, perhaps for the first time,” he said, “ that 
their religion involves a total engagement in the life of the society in which a Christian 
has to live.” Eventually, in Nazi Germany, Christians overcame the Lutheran 
split between Faith and State. Resisting on the religious issue, they were driven 
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to resist on the political plane as well. Religious thinking reveals itself by its crucial 
quality : for unless it is crucial, it is nothing. “ Russia can attack the democracies 
successfully,” he said, “‘ on one point : on the issue of imperialism. Indeed, how far 
do the achievements of democracy depend directly on imperial circumstances ? 
Our consciences are still troubled by Hiroshima, Nagasaki. By its power to gain 
illumination on the relation between Russia and the West, our religion will be 
judged.” 

CLEARLY, in spite of the transcendentalism he shares with Knox, both the theology 
and the politics of McKinnon were radically opposed to those of Monsignor Knox, 
who had preached the total disengagement of religion from civilization. 

Proressor Lewis Mumford’s address (entitled : The Nature of the Age in which we 
live, involving the problem: ‘‘ What action shall we take to suit the time and the 
place ?”’) was chaired by Sir Alfred Zimmern, late Professor of International Affairs, 
Oxford University. 

Tue problem of our civilization, Sir Alfred said, arose on three distinct levels: on 
the international plane, which involved the rule of law and the control of nuclear 
energy ; on the plane of the good society, which demanded planning for welfare as 
well as social equality ; on the philosophical or religious plane, which required the 
understanding of life on its deeper level. In all three he regarded Mumford as a leader 
of our time. Lewis Mumford is a great name in England. His CULTURE OF CITIES 
and CONDITIONS OF MAN rescued for Britain the inheritance of Patrick Geddes, the 
Scottish genius, and made their author perhaps the strongest single influence in 
forming the revival of urban civilization here. With Aneurin Bevan’s housing 
schemes and Lewis Silkin’s New Towns Bill in the limelight, Mumford’s ideas are 
far from being of merely academic importance in a country which is in the course of 
reshaping its whole national existence. Professor Mumford has what is needed to 
transform theories and vistas into a dynamic message. “ The task before me,” 
he began, “ is an impossible task ; but our age has to attempt to fulfil the impossible.” 
The first half of the sentence accounts for the facts ; the second arouses our slumber- 
ing moral faculties. The call is not contrary to reason ; yet, in order to be heard, 
it demands a re-interpretation of the functions of reason. This is attained by virtue 
of a fundamentalism which erects the idea of man’s communal achievements into 
an absolute—let our ideals be subordinated to the single aim of saving the sources 
of higher life. Ultimately human civilization is a unity of its parts and functions, 
none of which is to be allowed to turn into an act of self-destruction against the idea 
of a meaningful common life. Far from being a construct of mere wish-fulfilment, 
such an ideal of civilization has a hard core of realism. It does not make absolutes 
of knowledge, efficiency, or even peace ; it sets the content of life above life itself. 
We must forego our culture as it is, our civilization as it stands, our personality which 
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we secretly idolize. We must, as individuals, strengthen our weakest sides, and weaken 
our strongest. Thus only can civilization be a unity, and live on. As far as the English 
mind is concerned, the secret of Mumford’s appeal is twofold. The hint at a crucial 
experience makes him an authentic witness to some ; to others the dethronement 
of absojutes transcending common human exisience rightly appears as a restatement 
of the case for reason. 

THE present writer delivered a talk attempting to establish man’s freedom to shape 
his own civilization. He called for a rejection of the very concept of economic 
determinism, which would limit this freedom. 

Man’s dependence upon material goods—the economic factor—is not translated into 
an immediate incentive. What has been thus identified during the past century is 
nothing other than the working of the market-economy, which existed during the 
19th century but which—with the exception of the United States—is in our time 
rapidly disappearing. Its peculiarity was twofold: First, it included markets for 
labour and land, that is, for man and nature ; consequently, the whole of society 
was embedded in the economic system. Secondly, motives for participating in 
production were reduced to fear of hunger and hope of gain ; these incentives were 
regarded as being “‘ economic”. Actually, in no other human society of which we 
know, are hunger and gain motives for participating in production. On the contrary, 
such motives are of that “‘ mixed ” character which we usually associate with civic 
duties. The economic system is therefore embedded in social relations—these 
determine the form of economic institutions. No ‘ economic determinism ” exists 
under such conditions. Fear of the road to serfdom in a planned economy was 
proof of an uncritical belief in the validity, in general, of economic determinism. 
True, much of what we have come to cherish as freedom was a by-product of market- 
economy. In the future we shall have to plan for such freedom in a planned economy. 
The bill of rights will have to be extended into the industrial field, protecting the 
individual against abuses of the power agglomerated in the hands of governmental 
or trade union authorities. There is no reason for our not having as much freedom 
in a planned society as we wish to possess. It is human ideals, not economics, which 
are determinative outside a market society. 

THE educational problem was brought to the fore by Dr. John Bowlby and Kenneth 
Richmond, regional education officer of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
Bowlby offered a most instructive account of educational experiments in the USA, 
while Richmond argued for a more equalitarian system of general education in 
Britain, combined with a reform of teaching method. Noel F. Newsome, late 
editor of the European news service of the BBC, a policy-making member of the 
Liberal Party gave a forthright and embracing presentation of problems of freedom 
in a planned society. Montgomery Belgion speaking, as invited, about poetry 
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and other literature, discussed whether the quantity and quality of their 
production at any time provide criteria for civilization, or whether social conditions 
necessary for the production of poetry and literature of the highest quality, could 
be laid down. Discussions were conducted by Alexander Farquharson, Secretary 
of the Institute of Sociology. 

Tue problem of the three civilizations—American, Russian, British—was, as we 
said, not touched upon. Concern about the day after tomorrow took precedence 
over the freedom to scan the far horizons. 


APPENDIX. II 


RESOLUTIONS! 


Tuis Conference, called to consider ‘* Whither Civilization in the Atomic Age ?”, and having 
reviewed religious, economic, educational and religious trends, records the following resolutions :— 


1. THE primary task facing civilization is to understand the limitless potentialities offered 
both for social betterment and for the destruction of human personality and life, and there- 
fore to discover means of directing all forms of power to social purposes and of preventing 
the abuse of power whether by private interests or the State. 


2. Eacn actual abuse of power leads to a deadening of human sensitivity, a growing callousness 
and a perversion of moral and political judgment until the abuse is recognised and reparation 
made. 


3. It is an essential characteristic of the democratic way of life that citizens do not divest them- 
selves of the responsibility for the use of power in favour of government. Power with its 
responsibilities ultimately resides in the whole adult population. All government by edict 
or order must be viewed in the light of the above principle. 


4. Democratic government depends upon the widest possible dissemination of accurate and 
many-sided information. 


5. A primary cause of the abuse of power by individuals is to be found in a faulty and one- 
sided education which exaits the training of the intellect and leaves the emotions untrained. 
The Conference welcomes signs of the development of a more balanced curriculum based on 
a deeper understanding of the psychology of the person. 


6. THERE was a progressive decline of moral judgment during the war, as evidenced by the 
widespread acceptance of obliteration bombing and carried a long stage further by the use 
without warning of the atom bomb. ' ; 

Tue Conference welcomes the initiative taken by the Atomic Scientists’ Associations of 
America and of Great Britain in bringing these issues before the public. 

Ir calls upon its fellow citizens to urge the government to give full support to the Baruch 
Plan for the control of atomic energy and to support similar provisions against the use of all 
weapons of indiscriminate extermination. 


7. In the present age the control of power involves the progressive limitation of national 
sovereignty. 
Tur Conference, therefore, urges support for the government in any explorations which it 
makes to that end. 


1 These resolutions are circulated by desire of the Conference. They have not been considered 
or adopted by the Council and members of the Institute. 
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THE purpose of this study of Herefordshire is to establish the relationship between 
certain distinct phases in its human development and the physical environment, 
An attempt has been made to be factual in all historical data and as far as possible 
this data has been mapped in order to aid its geographical appreciation. Both the 
historical and geographical data have been established by previous authorities 
referred to in the text, and originality is only claimed for the correlation and inter- 
pretation of those facts. Much research could have been carried out on the geology, 
soils, climate, etc., which would have made the description of the physical geography 
more complete. Similarly, unpublished historical records and archeological data 
would have added much to the historical picture. But detailed research in any 
one branch of physical geography, or period of history, was found to be impracticable 
in a subject of such a wide scope. Agricultural and rainfall statistics are deficient, 
but an attempt to supplement these from the Ministry of Agriculture and from the 
Meteorological Office failed, probably owing to staff shortage during the war in these 
government departments. 

HoweEVER, it is hoped that experience of the county for a number of years has helped 
the writer to make his own personal assessment of the essential character of the 
region. Within the last twenty years a good deal of work has been done within the 
region on various aspects of its geography and history and, while very much more 
remains to be done, it is opportune to examine, now, some of the problems in historical 
geography which emerge. 

THE study was originally written as a thesis under the general supervision of 
Professor W. W. Jervis, of the Department of Geography, the University of Bristol, 
to whom I am indebted for helpful guidance in my research. I wish to acknowledge 
the aid given to me in tracing the sources of available data by Mr. L. M’Caw, whose 
work on the Black Mountains is frequently referred to in this study ; Mr. Wickham 
King, whose unpublished geological map was used to augment the Geological Survey 
maps ; the Staff of the Agricultural Advisory Office and Research Station at Bristol, 
who gave me advice on the soils and agriculture of the county, and local officials 
who helped with information on rainfall, enclosures and agriculture in the county. 
Tue work is essentially geographical, being one of correlation rather than research 
into the many separate branches of the subject, but much of the historical data has 
not, to my knowledge, been previously mapped, and furnished, therefore, a basis for 
original correlation between the physical and human elements of the environment. 
The place-names enable the early settlement of the county to be studied geographically 
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and other literature, discussed whether the quantity and quality of their 
production at any time provide criteria for civilization, or whether social conditions 
necessary for the production of poetry and literature of the highest quality, could 
be laid down. Discussions were conducted by Alexander Farquharson, Secretary 
of the Institute of Sociology. 

Tue problem of the three civilizations—American, Russian, British—was, as we 
said, not touched upon. Concern about the day after tomorrow took precedence 
over the freedom to scan the far horizons. 
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while the study of Domesday provides a picture of the feudal and manorial organisa- 
tion. Enclosures form a third theme of discussion which links the past and present 
phases of agricultural development. 

THESE three phases of human development are shown to be closely related to the 
physical environment where the transition of highland and lowland zones is seen in 
geology, relief, rainfall, soils and vegetation. That transition is expressed in the 
merging of Celtic and English place-names, the non-nucleated settlement pattern, 
the weak manorial development and the early enclosed state of the county. The 
effects of these early stages in the human development are traced on the present 
agricultural economy and this is also directly related to the relief, soil and rainfall 
with the more detailed information which was obtained from the AGRICULTURAL 
ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES and the Land Utilisation Survey Maps and Reports. 
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THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


By C. E. Brown 
PART I: THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


A. INTRODUCTION 

THE influence of physical environment is not a static control of human geography 
but a dynamic complex to which the human environment gives a new interpretation 
in every age. Thus, in Herefordshire, the latent factors of geology, relief, soil and 
so on, under‘ying the current of human events, must be described before their 
influence can be studied ; and, while no rigid physical factors are postulated, their 
general tendency, which has been dominant in most ages, may be noted. This 
dominant tendency has been to give a transitional character to the historical 
geography of the county. It lies on the edge of highland and lowland, between 
natural forest land and natural grass and moorland. We can thus generalise to the 
extent of saying that it is a borderland between two ways of life, but we cannot go 
much further without reference to any particular age. For at times this has meant 
isolation, and Herefordshire has been a backwater in the main tide of events, while 
at other times it has become part of a frontier zone, bringing the attention of the 
people, on either side, to its development for military purposes. At times isolation 
has guarded Herefordshire from the main blows of national disasters, and, at other 
times, it has caused it to lag behind the general progress of the age. We cannot 
say that the transitional character of the borderland has meant either stagnation 
or progress in every age, although we shall attempt, in our summary, to estimate 
the balance arrived at in the present age. 

On the geological map Herefordshire is seen as part of the Palaeozoic North-West 
of Britain—in general a highland zone—but on the relief map it appears as an enclave 
of the lowland of South-East Britain. It is then an area of lowland encroachment 
on the borderland of these two zones. This has been excellently described by 
Demangeon : ‘“ Sur son versant oriental en face de la grande courbe de la Severn, 
le massif gallois déploie une facade oi de larges vallées pénétrent. Dans les assises 
tendres du vieux grés rouge, s’ouvrent de petites plaines verdoyantes que separent 
de douces collines basses : c’est le ‘ border ’., la lisiére de la montagne zone aimable 
et accueillante au pied des hautes landes . Des reliefs un peu rudes en formant le 
cadre: au Sud, le plateau escarpé et boisé de la Forest of Dean ; 4 |'Est, la créte des 
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Malvern et ses landes ; a l'Ouest, les pentes accidentees des Black Mountains et de 
la Radnor Forest. Mais au coeur du ‘ border ’ dans les bassins de la Wye, de la Lugg, 
et de la Teme, autour de Hereford et de Leominster, on penétre dans un vaste bocage, 
l’un des plus frais, des plus verts et des plus riches de l'Ouest brittanique ” 


B. Structure anp GEoLocy (PRE-GLACIAL HIsToRy) 


Tue geology of Herefordshire is dominated by the structure which, in brief, is the 
combination of North-East to South-West trend lines on the west and North to South 
trend lines on the east, converging in the north to form an asymmetrical syncline. 
The trend lines of the west are of the ‘ Caledonian ’ mountain-building epoch and 
are seen, in the North-West of the county, in the foothills of the Radnor Forest 
and, in the South-West of the county, in the Black Mountains. M’Caw has observed 
that ‘‘ There is nothing in the continuation of Caledonian trend lines which character- 
ises the western limb north of the Usk to compare with the complexities of structure 
and distortion of strata which mar the regularity of the eastern limb and attain 
their fullest expression in the Malvernian fault-zone and May Hill. Within the 
Black Mountains the dip varies but slightly though the adjacency of the Hercynian 
downfold to the south has induced a slight twisting of the strike ...°°' The North— 
South trend lines in the east are seen in the Malverns, and other Hercynian folds 
have been responsible for the Woolhope anticline (north-west and south-east fold) 
and the Forest of Dean syncline. As M’Caw mentions, faulting has been responsible 
for complications of structure in the east, and the accompanying Geological Map 
shows those faults which have been plotted by Wickham King. 

THE geological history of the region begins with the Pre-Cambrian rocks now seen 
in the central axis of the Malvern range. These rocks have been classified as largely 
gneisses with some schists and intrusions of pegmatite, dolerite, etc. How far these 
rocks are altered sediments to any great extent, as has been more recently asserted, 
is relatively unimportant in this brief study of the area. The Cambrian rocks, 
deposited in a transgressional sea, are only exposed in a small area in Herefordshire 
to the south of the Malverns ; and Ordovician beds, following in a period of subsidence 
have even less exposure in the county, appearing only at Pedwardine? (unrepresented 
by the Geological Survey and not shown on the accompanying Geological Map). 
Near the Malvern Hills, and elsewhere in the south of the Welsh Borderland, Silurian 
strata rest directly upon Cambrian and Pre-Cambrian rocks. 

SILURIAN deposits followed in a second period of subsidence, and these are more 
widely represented in the north-west and east of the County. The details of extent 
of the various Silurian strata have been mapped from the Geological Survey (1 in. 


*M’Caw. Tue Brack Mountains, p. 22. 
* Welsh Borderiand, Brrr. Rea. Grou, p. 38. 
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and }in. sheets) and from the description of these rocks in British ReoionaL 
GEroLocy—The Welsh Borderland. 

THESE marine sediments gave place to the red marls and sandstones of the Old 
Red Sandstone which now covers four-fifths of the surface of Herefordshire. The 
Geological Survey leaves one to assume an apparent uniformity of these rocks, and 
while there are no published maps or descriptions of the extent of the various strata 
known as O.R.S., the article by Wickham King in Q.J.G.S. on the Downtonian and 
Dittonian Strata of Great Britain and N.W. Europe (Vol. XC, Pt. 4, p. 526) deals 
very fully with the determination of the Siluro-Devonian boundary and the Strati- 
graphy of England. Further, Wickham King’s M.S. map of the county was borrowed 
and with this map and the details in his article the subdivisions were included in 
the geological map. For the Black Mountain Area the photo-copies of M’Caw’s 
geological map and his geological descriptions were useful. 

Kinc has shown (1925) that the Downtonian and Dittonian rocks of this area are 
mainly marls belonging to one ‘“ mudbelt ”’ and deposited in an epi-continental 
sea of moderate depth and conformable to the Upper Ludlow series. 

A fresh invasion of the sea in Carboniferous times resulted in the deposition of 
limestones and shales, with later delta-swamp extensions in which the coal measures 
were laid down. In the south-east of the county, the edge of the Forest of Dean 
Carboniferous syncline is included within its borders. At the close of the Carboni- 
ferous times crustal movements set in from the south and, on defleetion eastwards 
from the more resistant rocks of Old Radnor, and the Longmynd, threw up the 
north-south folds of the Malverns and the anticlines of the Woolhope and Usk 
areas, dividing with Silurian inliers the general syncline of the Herefordshire plain 
in the south (where higher O.R.S. beds are preserved and, in the east, the Carboni- 
ferous beds of the Forest of Dean). 


C. GuactaLt History 


Brrore tracing the results of the “ solid” geology in the relief and drainage, the 
Quaternary glaciation of the county must be noted.! The work of Dwerryhouse 
and Miller has revealed the general course of this glaciation. ‘The Upper Wye Valley 
became a reservoir of ice fed from the Western uplands of Mynydd Bach. At the 
peak of glaciation “ the upper ice, at least, moved independently of the North-East 

South-West grain of the country and streamed South-East in obedience to the general 
slope from Radnor Forest to the Hereford Plain”? From the Talgarth area the 
ice escaped through the Usk and Wye valleys. Whereas the single Usk glacier moved 
in a narrow but less broken course- —moving therefore with great erosive power, the 


1 Glaciation of Clun Forest, Radnor Forest, ete J.G.8. 1930. Pp. 96-128 
* Ibid, p. 111. ee eT 
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Wye glacier spread out in a wider valley forming a large lobe of ice, the deployment 
itself reducing its movement and the scarped hills further impeding it. 

THE position of the Black Mountains forced the two ice streams apart and they 
suffered marked erosion on their shoulders. The extension of the ice within the 
county (and, along the Wye, from Three Cocks Junction to Hay, outside the county) 
EKast-North-East through ‘Titley, Stansbatch, Lucton, Yatton to Bircher. 


was Y 
But this direction was not constant and it seems that it also moved south-eastwards 
along the foot of Stockley Ridge.! The maximum extension of the ice seems to have 
been as far as Orleton, Grendon Green, Puddleston, Cricks Green, Moreton Jeffreys 
(Windmill Hill), Wilcroft, Breinton and, according to M’Caw, as far as the Kingstone- 
Thruxton—Clehonger district in the South-East. 

THE retreat of the ice, the superficial deposits left by it and its effects on drainage, 


will be noted later in the description of physical features and soils. 


D. RELIEF AND DxAINAGE 

HAVING reviewed the geological history it is possible to understand the main outlines 
of relief and drainage in the county. From a glance at the geological and physical 
maps which are appended, an obvious correlation between the outcrops and the 
relief can be seen. The structural basis of synclinal folding has been mentioned and 
its results appear in the grouping of Silurian and Dittonian hills around the county 
and in the central plain of Downtonian. This plain is broken by lower hills of 
Upper Downtonian beds (in particular Psammosteid Limestone) which are more 
the result of erosional history than synclinal structure. 

In the north-east the Silurian beds have given rise to the “ edge ” or “ searp ” lands 
shaped by the North-East—South-West trend lines (sharply bending towards the 
east in the north of the county) and by differential erosion of the hard Aymestrey 
and Wenlock Limestones and softer shales. Similar scarp scenery is seen where 
Silurian beds outcrop on the west of the Malverns but here the major relief has 
resulted from the Pre-Cambrian giving “‘ one of the most striking features in the 
interior of the Kingdom ”’ (Lord Avebury)?. 

THE Woolhope hills again show the varying resistance of the Silurian beds, exposed 
here in a denuded anticline producing enclosed ‘ hopes ° or valleys between encircling 
scarps which are “ staggered "’ by faulting, across the North-West—South-EKast 
anticlinal axis, in a North-East—South-West direction. 

To the south-west of the county the Black Mountains form a unique cornerstone of 
relief. M’Caw has described them as the highest expression of O.R.S. in Britain, 
distinct from other highlands by reason of their regularity, altitude and unity. 


' M’Caw, Brack Mounrtarns, p. 58. 
? Vicror1a County History, Vol. 1. 
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While Herefordshire contains only their eastern ridges it is on their eastern side that 
their regularity and unity is most clear in contrast with the plain of Hereford. The 
county boundary follows the one important break in their regularity—the transverse 
gorge east of Llanbedr which detaches their southern appex. Formed in a coign 
between Caledonian and Hercynian fold-lines they are the least denuded portion 
of the western limb of the asymmetrical O.R.S. syncline’. The 2,000 ft. plateau, the 
eastern limb of which forms the national and county boundary south-eastwards 
from Hay Bluff, is bordered by 1,000 ft. and 500 ft. terraces. In appreciating the 
formation of these terraces the geological mapping of Wickham King and M’Caw 
is invaluable. The Brownstones have given rise to the great scarps of the high 
plateau, Dittonian has formed the hill country and terraces of about 1,000 ft. O.D., 
and the lowest hills and terraces up to about 500 ft. O.D. are of Upper Downtonian 
(including Psammosteid Limestone). Most of the drainage is to the South-East 
forming a valley “ trident ’’, and the Golden Valley, the longest, lowest and broadest 
of the valleys, emphasises that transition between hills and plains which characterises 
the physical features of the county. 

Tue Ross and Bromyard plateaus and the hills of Dinmore, Creden, Wormsley, 
Garnons, Dinedor and Aconbury show, to a lesser degree than the Black Mountains, 
the greater resistance of Dittonian and Psammosteid Limestone beds. It may be 
mentioned here that, apart from the Psammosteid Limestone of the Downtonian, 
it is the cornstones of the Dittonian series which are mainly responsible for the 
residual hills of O.R.S.—in particular the rounded hills of the Bromyard area. The 
Brownstones and Quartz Conglomerate give rise to prominent relief in the Ross 
district (Chase and Coppet Hills being of Quartz Conglomerate) and on the southern 
boundary of the county the edge of the Carboniferous Limestone hills of the Forest 
of Dean is seen. 

Tue drainage pattern which has contributed to the evolution of relief in the county 
is based on the development of the present system of the Wye. To this system three 
original consequents, flowing across what is now the Lower Severn Valley, have 
contributed and are now represented by (1) the upper Wye (above Hay), the Monnow, 
the Gloucestershire Little Avon, the upper reach of the Bristol Avon, etc., (2) the 
middle Wye (between Willersley and Holme Lacy), the Gloucestershire Frome, etc., 
and (3) part of the River Lugg (North-West of Stoke Prior), most of the Leadon 
and Churn, ete. 

THE diversion of the headwaters of these consequents by the development of the 
Severn Valley gave rise to the southerly course of the Wye, which, having captured 
the headwaters of the Monnow, was captured by a subsequent developed by the 
Severn (which had already caught the drainage of the lower Monnow and later 


‘ M’Caw, Back Mountains, p. 22. 
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cut back to the waters of the Lugg). Thus only the depleted consequent represented 
by the Leadon remained of those streams which united the Hereford and Gloucester 
plains.! The development of the lower Severn subsequent was, it would seem, 
strengthened in the capture of the Wye by the north-south anticline of Woolhope. 
The later entrenchment of the Wye meanders, south of Herefordshire, completed 
the unique position of the Hereford plain as the focus of middle-Wye drainage ; 
a drainage contributed almost radially by Lugg, Arrow and Frome, and encircled 
by hills from which it arises in west, north and east and through which it breaks out 
in the south. 
Some details of this drainage are worthy of special note. The influence of the 
glaciation of the county is particularly important in the north. As the ice advanced 
north-eastwards between Eardisley and Leominster, its course was against the pre- 
glacial drainage, for it appears that the Lugg flowed along the foot of an escarpment 
of upper Downtonian, now represented by Burton and Dinmore Hills, joining the 
Wye near Staunton. This course is now represented by Letton Lake in the direction 
of flow to the Wye ; and Stretford Brook flows in the opposite direction to the post- 
glacial Lugg which has its course through the broken escarpment at Dinmore—an 
overflow channel of the Wye Glacier.? 
TuE sharp bend of the Teme north-east from the Vale of Wigmore is also explained 
by the glaciation of the north of the county. The pre-glacial Teme flowed to the 
south, through the valley between Wigmore and Aymestrey, but this course was 
blocked by the ice of the Wye Glacier which penetrated this valley forming a lake 
during the period of retreat. This lake was drained by a gorge cut between Burring- 
ton and Downton Castle and through this gorge the Teme took its course in post- 
glacial times.* The ice also blocked gaps in the hills between Kington and Aymestrey, 
diverting a number of previously independent streams east-north-eastward so that 
they joined to form the valley now followed by the River Lugg. The eastward 
direction of the Teme towards Tenbury is a reversal of Pre-Glacial drainage caused 
by the advance of the ice and the Orleton moraine.* 
In the south of the county, where glaciation has not directly affected the drainage, 
the course of the Wye is unique as an example of a valley showing independence 
of the present structure and relief. Between Goodrich and Little Doward, for 
example, in 3} miles it passes six times from O.R.S. to Carboniferous Limestone and 
its whole lower course, through the Forest of Dean, (which it enters in the south of 
Herefordshire) is cut in the highest part of the plateau. Miller has reconstructed 
the superimposition of the Wye, with rejuvenation and entrenchment of meanders 

Lene Vol. 1, p. 29 and Nar. Scrence, XIV (1899), pp. 273-89. 

Dwerryhouse and Miller, Q.J.G.S., LXX XVI, p. 114. 


* Ibid., pp. 116, 117. 
* Welsh Borderland, p. 80. 
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acquired in a mature or senile stage of a previous cycle of erosion.!. We need only 
note here sufficient details of this reconstruction to render the course of the lower 
Wye in Herefordshire intelligible. The River Wye was first initiated on a Mesozoic 
land surface, developing, during a long period of denudation, an extensive flood 
plain (indicated by the wide amplitude of entrenched meanders). This flood plain 
was probably independent of Palaeozoic rocks, being at a higher level than the present 
Forest of Dean plateau. The entrenchment of these meanders followed when 
rejuvenation took place (probably caused by successive withdrawals of the sea or 
uplift of the land). Denudation cycles, operating during periods of still-stand, 
were not completed, but two, or perhaps three, cycles followed the first and produce 
fairly extensive planated surfaces. The 250 ft. stage and 500 ft. stage of these en- 
trenchments are seen in the south of the county (the latter being the entrenchment 
below a valley floor now represented by the Forest of Dean plateau). From Hereford 
to Ballingham the river is unhindered by entrenchment but from Ballingham to 
Ross meander cores rise to about 400 ft. O.D.—and this old valley floor plateau ends 
sharply as the Forest of Dean peneplane is reached. In this peneplane the 500 ft. 
stage entrenchment is seen from Ross to Monmouth and beyond the county. The 
reconstruction here includes an old meander course south-east of Ross (around 
Penyard Hill and Purland Chase) which was truncated, leaving a clearly traced 
depression. In this 500 ft. stage the entrenchment is most spectacular with the 
Symonds Yat scenery as a magnificent example of incised meanders. 

Wer may sum up the evolution of the relief and drainage by noting the resultant 
isolation of the county from other lowland areas, and the transition, within the 
county, from the Highland Zone to the Lowland Zone of Great Britain. The high- 
land barrier in the west is only broken by the Wye Valley itself, and in the south the 
Forest of Dean shuts off Herefordshire’s nearest approach to the Severn estuary and 
the sea. The hills of Garway and Welsh Newton separate the valleys of the Middle 
Wye and the Monnow. The Worm Brook and Monnow Valley form a restricted 
lowland approach to the Plain of Gwent and, more substantially, the lowlands of 
the Leadon in the east unite, to some extent, the Hereford and Gloucester lowlands. 
To the north of the county the Radnor Forest, South Shropshire hills, and Bromyard 
hills form a girdle of relief which leaves one main corridor from Leominster north- 
wards but the Teme Valley forms an indirect approach to the Worcester plain. 
This physical isolation distinguishes Herefordshire from other parts of the Welsh 
Borderland but with them it shares that transition which is mest common in the 
topography of a borderland. It is reflected by the fact that true lowland is limited 
to small areas along the River Wye and River Lugg, and true highland to a mere 
edge of the plateau of the Black Mountains and Radnor Forest. Throughout the 

1 The Entrenched Meanders of the Herefordshire Wye. A. G. Miller, G.J. 1935, p. 160. 
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county the topography is broken by small hills and valleys—a softly undulating 
landscape distinct in itself from the Worcester plain which abruptly begins at the 
foot of the steeper eastern slope of the Malverns, and from the Black Mountains 
which, seen from the east, form such a sudden limit to the Welsh Massif. 

IsoLaTION and transition, which follow from the borderland position, have however 
no human significance for all ages and they are described here as a summary of the 
physical character of the county rather than as a dominant control of its history. 


E. Svuperricitat Deposits anp Sors 


Tue drift geology and soils of Herefordshire are unmapped, and in many areas, 
no descriptions of recent or reliable investigation exist. However, much may be 
learned from the descriptions of Glacial History already referred to, and from other 
sources. 

GLACIAL moraine stretches across the Hereford plain to the limit of the Wye Glacier 
(Orleton—Grendon Green—Puddleston—Cricks Green—Windmill Hill—Wilcroft— 
Breinton—Kingstone). From Kington to Orleton, moraine with kettle holes (now 
often ornamental waters) is found. This is a pinkish boulder-clay; gravel and 
boulders of Hanter Hill gabro, with heavy masses of drift, lying against the hill- 
searp of the North-East. Further to the North-East, beyond the River Lugg at 
Mortimers Cross, the drift changes, becoming more sandy and gravelly and the lakes 
are less frequent. The moraine is here replaced by outwash material (seen at Lucton, 
Oaker Wood and Moreton), and is mainly resorted O.R.S.1_ Kington is mainly 
situated on morainic gravel which also occurs in the Aymestrey Valley and around 
Monkland, Pembridge, and Dilwyn, while boulder clay stretches up the valley at 
Covenhope.? 

Aton the limit of the glacier from Orleton to Wilcroft, ridges of gravel are found— 
mainly formed of O.R.S. cornstone, grit, conglomerate and shale and some igneous 
material. Into the lake, formed in the Vale of Wigmore, quantities of gravel were 
deposited in an extensive delta from Yatton to Leinthall Earls, Wigmore and 
Leinthall Starkes. 

OTHER moraines mark stages in the retreat of the ice. 
across the Wye Valley :— 


(1) Kingstone—Canon Bridge—Stretton Sugwas with boulders of O.R.S. and 
Ludlow sandstone in a sandy clay. 


(2) Brobury—Staunton-on-Wye—Norton Canon—Burton Hill—-Whitehill (near 
Weobley). 
(3) Clyro and Hay.? 

‘ Dwerryhouse and Miller, Q.J.G.8S. LXXXVI. 


* WELLS aND Srrincs or HEREFORDSHIRE, pp. 13 and 14. 
* Dwerryhouse and Miller, Q.J.G.8S. LXXXVI. ? 


The most distinct are those 
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THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF HEREFORDSHIRE 15 
SrmiLaAR to the moraine along the North-East of the ice sheet is that to the South- 
West, along the edge of the Black Mountains. Again the ice moving parallel to the 
hills along the foot of Stockley Ridge caused the drift of sand and gravel covering 
the Wye lowland to be fringed with typical morainic features such as eskers, mounds 
and pools (27 still containing water). 

THe limit of the drift along Stockley Ridge is definite and practically corresponds 
with the 350 ft. contour at the foot of the hill. Within a few yards the drift is often 
replaced by red marls. 

Sanpy, gravelly loams are thickest in the Kingstone area. Beyond Thruxton the 
limit of the drift is uncertain and near Winnall the pebbly red-brown sands are 
replaced by chocolate-brown and grey clays! associated with marsh—the remains 
of a shallow lake formed by the Kingstone moraine. Widespread areas of gravel 
near the Hereford-Hay road at Sugwas Pool and Bridge Sollars, and on the South 
side of Wye in the parishes of Clehonger, Eaton Bishop, Allensmore and Madley are 
described by Richardson as recessional moraine, partly redistributed by the streams.* 
In the Golden Valley drift is to be found near Hinton (Peterchurch) comparable to 
the pebbly drift of the first recessional moraine across the Wye Valley mentioned 
above. Apart from this the Dore Valley is almost free of superficial deposits other 
than alluvium. In the main valley, M’Caw found no definite evidence of moraine 
or till below Vowchurch, but in Grey valley a mass of stony drift, similar to that of the 
Kingstone area, was identified.‘ 

NoN-GLACIAL drift is seen most extensively in the alluvium and gravel terraces 
occurring along the main valleys—especially of the River Wye, River Lugg, and 
River Dore. 

THE soils of the county can only be mentioned here in broad generalisations. The 
drift, described above, gives valuable evidence of some of the soils to be expected. 
Details of the soils are available for three areas in particular—the Black Mountains, 
Bromyard, and Ross districts. M’Caw has mapped and described fully the soils 
of the Black Mountains which had received little attention before his work in 1932. 


In brief, he grouped the soils into : 
(i) a podsolic group of the high plateau, 


(ii) sands of the south, west and the river-fiats, 
(iii) loams and sandy-loams of the hill country of the north-east, and 


(iv) the drift soils of the northern lowlands. 


' Grey clay (containing foraminifera) at Bredwardine and Breinton is referred to in Welsh 
Borderland as appearing to be older than at least part of Glacial deposits and presumably indicat- 
ing an inlet of the sea at some time before maximum extension of the ice. 


*? M’Caw, Brack Mounrarys, p. 58. 
* WELLs AND SprRinGs OF HEREFORDSHIRE, p. 13-14. 


* op. cit. 
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FortTyY-ONE series were identified, ranging from sticky clay-loams to loose coarse 
sands and changing in colour from bright red, through fawn and brown to black. 
Variations in profile are from a uniform soil from 6 ft. to 10 ft. deep, either to well 
developed profiles extending over 20 to 30 inches, or to soils devoid of all horizonation 
because of their shallowness. The extent of the podsolic soils roughly corresponds 
with the outcrop of Brownstones. Over the Dittonian plateau (about 1,000 ft. O.D.) 
bright red fine and medium fine sands are recorded. Patches of soils with impeded 
drainage and coarse loams occur on the ridge between Escley Brook and the Golden 
Valley. On the terraces of Downtonian, below the Dittonian plateau, gravelly 
and stony soils are more common, while in the valley bottom of the lower Dore and 
River Grey fine sandy loams are found. In the upper Dore Valley these give way 
to nodular medium-coarse sands above Peterchurch (below the gravelly and stony 
soil-type of the higher valley). On the Upper Downtonian plateau-ridge, east of 
the Dore Valley, bright red fine sands are again most common. 

Sucu detail of the soils as M’Caw has given cannot be found for other areas. — In the 
Ross and Bromyard districts, however, a survey of the soils was made in the investiga- 
tions of fruit growing in the West Midlands.!. M’Caw has noted that some of the 
Ross series are not unlike the loams, and sandy loams, which he found between 
500 ft. and 1,000 ft. O.D. The Ross soils are described in four groups :— 


(a) Coarse sand overlying red marl, 
(6) mixture of sand and marl stiffer than (a) overlying soft sandstone rock, 
(c) coarse sand to the full depth of the auger, 


(d) coarse sand (depth not greater than 30 in.)—overlying coarse sandstone rock, 


The colour of the Ross soils in general is a pinkish-red, when dry. 

In the Bromyard area the soils are similar in colour to those around Ross, but close- 
textured heavy loams are most common on the surface giving way to marl at a depth 
below 30 inches. Soil erosion and the lithological character of the rock accounts for 
variations from the typical series. On knolls and convex slopes soil erosion has left 
stiff bands of marl at, or near, the surface in some areas, and shallow soils overlie 
fine sandy material, or material containing Cornstone concretions, in other areas. 
Near the outskirts of knolls and convex slopes, where shallow soil overlies fine sandy 
material, pockets of loose sandy soils occur (possibly the coarser particles washed 
from the higher ground). Outcrops of sandstone near the surface also give rise to 
shallow soils overlying soft sandstone rock and areas of light fine sandy surface soil 
and subsoil.” 


*T. Wallace, Fruit-Growing Areas of the O.R.S. in West Midlands : Bulletin No. 15, Min. of 
Ag. & Fish. 


2 Ibid., pp. 4-17. 
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THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF HEREFORDSHIRE 17 


Distinct soil types can also be summarised in the north-west scarplands and Wool- 
hope region where Silurian strata outcrop. A higher proportion of lime is found, but 
on the higher areas, where harder beds outcrop, the soil is poor and thin, and in the 
vales a deeper heavy clay is found, the brown or brownish-black colour contrasting 
with the red soils of the O.R.S. Much of the heavy clay in the lowlands, in the north- 
west at least, is covered with alluvium. 

In the rest of the county the morainic drift, river gravel, and alluvium, already 
mentioned, account for local soil types; while, in the south-west of the Hereford 
lowlands, heavy clay soils give way, towards the centre, to a rather lighter, red- 


coloured marly soil. 


F. WELLS AND SPRINGS 

THE geology must be considered, at this point in the study of the physical environ- 
ment, as the governing factor in the water supply of the county. In general it is 
stated that “the greater part of the county of Herefordshire must be described as 
unfavourably situated with respect to copious supplies of water from underground 
sources ...°'? At a later stage we shall see some of the results of the limitations of 
the local, and often irregular, supplies from springs and wells, upon which most of the 
population relies. But attention is confined here to the waterbearing properties of 
the different strata. 

THe pre-Cambrian of the Malverns gives rise to small but plentiful springs along 
the west boundary-fault. These crystalline rocks are broken by a great number 
of crevices (as well as major and minor faults) and water collects and penetrates 
westward in Herefordshire until, when supplies are adequate, it is brought to the 
surface by the relatively impermeable Llandovery and Cambrian strata. While 
the line of springs more or less follows the west boundary-fault the actual points 
of outflow often occur where transverse faults in the pre-Cambrian meet it. 

THe Silurian and the small extent of Cambrian yield little water. The May Hill 
Sandstone is, to a certain extent, permeable and its water content is augmented 
by faults. Only small springs occur in the Birchwood Common area which is reported 
to be badly off for water. The Upper Ludlow is perhaps the best Silurian source 
of underground water, for a number of springs arise therefrom, giving a constant, 
if small, yield.* 

THE Downtonian of the lowland areas is, in general, a poor aquifer. Heavy rains 
are not absorbed to any great extent, causing the rivers to flood locally. Downton 
Castle Sandstone (forming a narrow outcrop on the edge of the Silurian areas, except 


' The Land of Britain. Report of Land Util. Survey, part 64, Herefordshire, pp. 85, 108-9. 
* WELLS AND Sprincs or HEREFORDSHIRE, Pp. iii. 

* Ibid., pp. 1-5 and 71. 

* Ibid., p. 1. 
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where faulting eliminates it) is an exception, however, and the Psammosteid Lime- 
stone has a notable spring horizon at its base.! 
Tue Dittonian Sandstones supply springs which issue at their boundary with inter- 
vening bands of marls; but the cornstones are less pervious.2, Many springs are 
derived from the undulating sandstone outcrop of South-East Herefordshire, where 
intervening marls occur, while in the higher parts of the Black Mountains the springs 
are reliable, even when drought affects the mountain torrents. Dry valleys above 
the springs are common in the Dittonian sandstone. 
THE Quartz Conglomerate is an important water bearer of the O.R.S. and above it 
‘o beds of shale throw out a series of springs from the sandstones immediately 
. ‘low the Carboniferous Limestone. 
THE small areas of Carboniferous Limestone in South-East Herefordshire do not 
give rise to many springs. Small springs issue from the Lower Limestone Shales 
however. Underground channels have developed in the Howle Hill area.* 


G. CLIMATE AND WEATHER 

THE position and configuration of the county are the main factors in the individuality 
of its climatic and weather conditions. They account both for its unity as a climatic 
region, and its variability within the limits of that region, one largely produced by 
encircling hills rising to their greatest height in the path of prevailing winds, and the 
other by the diversity of the relief. 

THE sheltered position of the Hereford basin is responsible for the low average rain- 
fall. Over half the county has less than 30 inches annually. The county can be 
divided into :— 

(a) the wetter western areas: over 35 in. p.a.: 1/10 of county. 

(b) the drier centre and south-east : less than 27} in. p.a.: 1/5 of county. 

(¢) the rest of the county : 274 in.—35 in. p.a.: 2/3 of county. 

THE map shows the distribution of rainfall, which can be related to relief in a general- 
ised manner. Thus the Black Mountains receive the heaviest rainfall which rises 
to more than 55 inches in the highest part. But the rainfall in this south-west area 
cannot be related to relief in any detail without explanation of the anomalies which 
arise. 

M’Caw accounts for the high rainfall, which is experienced in this area on the lee of 
the Welsh Mountains, by noting the position of the Brecon-Llandovery corridor 
which permits an eastward flow of air from the Towy valley across the lower slopes 
of Mynydd Eppynt. This air-stream, affected by turbulence, impinges directly 


1 Richardson, Cornstone Formations and Water Supply in Golden Valley, WooLmore Freip 
CLuB Transactions, 1933, p. 19. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

> WELLS AND Sprinos or HEREFORDSHIRE, p. !1. 
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upon the Black Mountains and most of it is forced to rise over the high plateau. 
Adiabatic cooling results in a persistent cloud canopy and the cooled air drains south- 
eastwards along the deep valleys “ so increasing the turbulence due to abrupt ascent 
by introducing an element of friction and shear between the down-valley air streams 
and the upper air which is moving towards the east and north-east ”.! Thus, 
according to M’Caw, the usual association of high ground with heavy rainfall is 
almost reversed, and he quotes figures to show the heaviest rainfall to be in the valleys 
east of the plateau crest. Figures also show that the eastern border of the Black 
Mountains receives slightly more rain than the west, although the prevailing winds 
are from the west and the eastern border is lower in altitude. 

TuE disturbance of the surface winds by the unusual relief of the Black Mountains 
continues to the east, according to M’Caw, who quotes the anomaly at Perrystone 
Court, 10 miles east of the Black Mountains, which has only 25 inches of rain, although 
it stands on a slight ridge facing west and south-west. The following figures show 
more clearly than the rainfall map the low mean annual rainfall of the centre and 
south-east of the county :— 


Perrystone Court, 25.5 in.; Breinton Court, 25.9in.; Holmer Hall (Hereford) 
25.1 in.; Stretton Sugwas, 25.8in.; Burghill, 26.3 in.; Much Marcle, 25.8 in? 


THE northern half of the county, even in the lowlands of the River Lugg and River 
Arrow, does not share this low rainfall regime and it would seem in general to be 
caused by relatively stagnant air in the lee of the Black Mountains, the Kington and 
Leominster lowlands being, in comparison, open to air currents from the upper Wye 
valley. The diversion of air down the valleys of the Black Mountains, as described 
by M’Caw, would increase this stagnation, which would however be disturbed locally 
by turbulence where air currents are deflected by the relief (e.g., the Woolhope 
valleys may repeat on a smaller scale the turbulence set up in the Black Mountains 
by deflection of air south-eastwards). But for a careful analysis of these local 
variations much more detail would be needed than has been published, and even 
those statistics available in papers read to the Woolhope Field Club, ete., must be 
treated with reserve, where the type of rain-gauge and method of recording is not 
specified. 

THE general distribution of rainfall is adequately represented, for the purposes of 
this study by the accompanying map which has been prepared in main from the 
original isohyets plotted by the engineers of the River Wye Catchment Board. 
Variations and eccentricity of rainfall seem however to be characteristic. ‘‘ It appears 


* M’Cawl Brack Movuntanys, p. 105. 

* British RarmPraty, 1937. 

* Putley Court on the east of the Woolhope Hills has m.a.r.—30.7 in. (Fruit Growing Area 
of O.R.S., p. 110) but Perrystone Court on the west of these hills has 25,5 in, 
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to be a feature of the climate of Herefordshire that its reliability of monthly and 
annual rainfall, when considered as a percentage of average falls, is generally greater 
than experienced elsewhere in the British Isles.""' A knowledge of the distribution 
of rainfall throughout the year, and an estimate of reliability of specific falls at 
certain seasons, would greatly aid the appreciation of climate as a factor in the 
agricultural history of the county. But rainfall figures for a suitable period (1881- 
1915) are only available for six stations—Hereford, Ross, Much Dewchurch, Kington, 
Leominster and Ledbury, and, in view of the great variations of rainfall over small 
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COMPARISON OF MEAN MONTHLY RAINFALL SHOWING EXCESS AT ROSS. 


areas of the county, these figures are insufficient. The reputation of the Ross area, 
for instance, as a dry area suitable for growing cereals, is not borne out by the figures 


for Ross in comparis m with Hereford :— 


Annual Totals Wettest month : October 
m.a.r. rain mean fall rain 
days days 
Hereford .. 26.34in. 176 2.93 in. 18 
=e 28.25 in. 188 3.28 in. 19 


The average monthly fall at Ross is, in fact, higher in every month than that at 
Hereford.? It was suggested by Mr. Blundell (Agricultural Advisory Office, Bristol) 
' METEOROLOGICAL JoURNAL, December, 1926. 
* See graph above. 
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that reliability of rainfall (calculated as the percentage of years above and below 
a critical number of rain-days and wet-days in the harvest months) might supply 
the clue to the problem, but, apart from the difficulty of the local variations already 
mentioned, the analysis would need a more accurate unit than the monthly figure! 
and, therefore, generalisations must suffice. Kington, with the highest mean annual 
rainfall of the six stations (32.82 inches) has its highest monthly average fall in 
December (3.76 inches), but for all other stations October is the wettest month 
(and only .01 of an inch drier than December at Kington). Thus there is a clear 
late Autumn maximum throughout the county (September is markedly drier than 
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MEAN MONTHLY RAINFALL AS PERCENTAGE OF MEAN ANNUAL RAINFALL. 


August). February to April is the driest period of the year and April is the driest 
month at all stations except Much Dewchurch, where September is the driest. ‘This 
regime conforms to that of North-West Europe (including the west of the British 
Isles)*—a transitional type between the extremes of oceanic and continental regimes 
in the British Isles.* 

THE degree of drought in the two periods February-April and September is vital 
for agriculture, and the local variations in these periods probably account for some 
of the farming activities which have developed in the county. The low percentage 
of the September average fall is seen to be lower at Hereford than at Valencia or at 


* Mr. Llewellyn Evans (Ag. Educ. Comm., Hereford) remarked on the fine harvest weethet 
at Weobley in 1944 despite a heavier fall than usual during one month—occurring immediate!) 
after the harvesting. 


* W. G. Kendrew: THE Ciimares or THE CoNTINENTS, pp. 244-246, 
* See graph above, 
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Cambridge, and the actual fall at Hereford (1.74 inches) is as low as that at Oxford 
or London. We cannot anticipate the agricultural significance of this here, but the 
exceptions to the general regime within the county must be borne in mind. Much 
Dewchurch has already been noted with its lowest monthly fall in September and one 
other exception to the general type is seen in the Black Mountains. Heavier falls 
in spring and early summer are noted by M’Caw and borne out by local opinion.! 
Aber Clyd in the Black Mountains (a few miles west of the county) has 27 per cent. 
of its average annual fall between February and April, compared with 21 per cent. 
at Hereford. 

TEMPERATURE records bear out the impression, gained from a study of the rainfall, 
that air is relatively stagnant in the Herefordshire Basin for, apart from local opinion 
and the reports of early historians, Ross-on-Wye meteorological station has not 
infrequently given the lowest recorded temperature of the year.2? It has been 
suggested that the ‘“ whole Herefordshire Basin may act as a reservoir of cold air, 
a gigantic frost pocket, from which there is little free drainage of cold heavy air in 
winter.”’? In the Black Mountains, according to M’Caw, the open moors form a collect- 
ing ground for cold air during winter anti-cyclones and this cold air tends to move 
south-eastwards, down the valleys, where it is imperfectly warmed and makes frosts 
frequent and long. It is not likely that this cold air is confined to the Black Mountains 
and it may be partly responsible for low temperatures at Ross. Three stations yield 
temperature records for the period 1906-35 : Bromyard, Hereford and Ross-on-Wye. 
Bromyard (about 400 ft. O.D.) has slightly lower temperatures than the other two 
stations (about 200 ft. O.D.) and a longer period below 42° F (lowest normal germina- 
tion temperature). The range is over 20° F for each station and Ross has a slightly 


more extreme temperature regime. 


COLDEST MONTH : WARMEST MONTH: ANNUAL 
Max. Min. Mean Max. Min. Mean Range 
Bromyard o- .. 44-6 33°38 39-2 69-4 51-4 60-4 21-2 
Hereford os -. 45-0 34-1 39-5 70-1 51-4 60-7 21-2 
Ross ‘‘s oe -. 45-4 35-8 40-6 70-6 53-7 62-1 21-5 
(Degrees Fahrenheit) 
Coldest month .. .. Hereford and Bromyard .. .. January 
Ross-on-Wye - o° .. February 
Warmest month .. All stations .. - és -» duly 
Mean Daily Temperatures below 42° F... Bromyard .. November to March 
No station has mean daily maximum Hereford .. December to March 
below 42° F.¢, Ross .. December to February 


? M’Caw : Back Mountauys, p. 109. 
*L.U.S., Part 64, Herefordshire, p. 86. 
° Ibid., p. 87. 
* Idid., p. 86. 
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SUNSHINE AND SOIL TEMPERATURE FIGURES ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
ROSS-ON-WYE. 
SUNSHINE AVERAGES TO 1930 (Hours) : 
J. F. M. A. M. J. J. A. S. O. N. D. 
1-6 2-4 3-4 5-0 6-7 7-0 6-1 5-6 4-7 3-2 d 6 
Average for year=4 hours/day. 


SOIL 
Depth: °F. 
J. F. M. A. i, ie J. A. oh. N. D.! Mean Range 
l 7 


| A .. 19-6 40-3 42-1 46-3 53-7 60-9 63-0 61-8 57-2 56-5 43-3 41-0 50-5 23-4 
4ft. .. .. 68-5 42-1 44-5 45-2 51-1 57-7 52-6 59-7 SS-8S 55-0 48-9 45-2 50-9 17-6 


PART 2: EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTY 


A. PReE-HISTORIC INVASIONS 


THE evolution of the physical environment of man, which has now been described, 
forms the stage upon which the drama of history has unfolded. The “ scenery ” 
changes slightly from age to age, not only directly, as for example in the clearing of 
forests, but indirectly also as man, by his response to his surroundings and his growing 
consciousness of his abilities, throws into prominence new aspects of those surround- 
ings. It is as though the actors themselves provide the illumination on the stage, 
and this illumination of their consciousness provides the new decor of every age. 
As the physical history of the county, moving slowly over great periods of time, 
merges with the presentday at the end of the great Quaternary Ice Age, the dawn of 
human history, more rapid and transient, is seen in Herefordshire. The first rays 
of this dawn may have appeared before the Quaternary Ice Age—if so they were too 
feeble to leave their record. Archeology takes us back to the middle of the Aurig- 
nacian culture preceding the Wurm glacial epoch, and the evidence of archeology 
from Paleolithic time to the Iron Age must be studied before any conclusions can 
be reached on the pattern of pre-historic settlement. 


7 rT ch Sl ae Pd - © > . . . 4 
EvipENcE of Paleolithic man in Herefordshire was amost entirely lacking until the 


southern most excavation at King Arthur’s Cave (Great Doward) in the southern most 
part of the county. Various levels of occupations were found, superimposed and undis- 
turbed. The oldest deposits were of the teeth and bones of the mammoth, hyena, Bos 
primigenius, Irish elk, horse, woolly rhinoceros, cave bear and reindeer ; with ashes 
and flint implements dating the occupation of this hearth to the Middle Aurignacian 
period. This level is succeeded by rubble which shows evidence of the Ice Age 
but no evidence of man; and then the evidence of a more extensive hearth, with 


} Supplied to M’Caw by F. Parsons (Ross Observatory). 
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flint implements of Tardenoisian times (at the end of the Paleolithic Age or during 
the “ Transition period *’ before the Neolithic Age)! There is scanty evidence of 
later occupations :—a little Romano-British pottery, two Bronze Age flint arrow 
heads and a few pieces of pottery of the “ beaker” type. This suggests that man 
did not inhabit the site when the Neolithic period began.* 

Witu the Neolithic period, however, we have much more evidence of man’s occupation 
of the county generally, but, with the exception of the eastern border of the county, 
near Ledbury and at Linton near Ross, the evidence is of occupation in the later part 
of the Neolithic Age. Near Ledbury, over a scattered area of the limestone hills 
bordering the Malverns, chipped and ground flint implements have been found. 
The main area, the Frith Farm, yields very scattered flints over a space four miles 
in diameter. They appear to have been selected flints brought from other areas 
by Neolithic man or his immediate successors. Local manufacture is indicated by 
the presence of cores and waste-chips.* At Linton,‘ pigmy flints were found, 
indicating early to middle Neolithic, and also arrow heads of late Neolithic and 
Bronze Age. Again the flints include finished, and partly finished, implements and 
waste chippings, indicating local manufacture, and they are in such great numbers 
that one can presume a comparatively large population occupying the site for a 
long period. 

THE rest of the county has yielded evidence of later Neolithic occupation ; a chipped 
celt of white stone was found in the River Wye, a stone hammer at Kington, two 
flint arrow-heads at Oldcastle near Hereford, and a flint arrow-head at Vowchurch.® 
Probably more will come to light in time, and already in the Golden Valley the 
evidence of flint working within a two mile radius of Turnastone Church has been 
shown to be very considerable, and some of the flints found have been identified, 
by the British Museum, as being of the late Neolithic or early Bronze Age.® 

THERE are several megalithic remains of the Neolithic period in Herefordshire, the 
most important being the cromlech, or dolmen, Arthur’s Stone, on Bredwardine Hill 
near Dorstone.? Remains of the earth once covering the stones are evident and 
probably it was a burial chamber. A further cromlech at St. Margaret's Park, 
and two monoliths—the Queen Stone near Huntsham Bridge* and Wergin’s Stone* — 


‘Cooper Neal’s description of a “ flint factory” at Linton (W.F.C., 1927, pp. 137-141) 
presumed Azilian times (also ** Transition period ) but P. Biddulph Symonds (W.F.C., 1927, 
p. 142) only noted “ a few of the flints are possibly even late Paleolithic or transitional ”’. 

?W.F.C., 1933 - King Arthur's Cave > P. Biddulph Symonds, p. 132. ~ 

3 V.C.H., Herefordshire, Vol. 1, p. 158. 

*W.F.C., 1927, p. 142. Prehistoric Discoveries at Linton; P. Biddulph Symonds. 

®V.C.H., Herefordshire, Vol. 1, p. 159. 

*W.F.C., 1933, p. 54. Flint Workers and Flint Users in the Golden Valley: R. 8. Gavin 
Robinson. 

? Ibid., 1927, p. 149. V.C.H., p. 159-160. 

* V.C.H., p. 160. W.F.C., 1927, pp. 109, 110. 1933, pp. 42, 43. 

* W.F.C., 1927, pp. 84-85. 
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seem to be pre-Bronze Age, although there is some doubt of the origin of the Queen 
Stone. 

Tue Neolithic and Bronze Ages are not easily separated in the archeological evidence 
of the county. Many of the flints may be of either Neolithic or Bronze Age, but it 
is quite clear that the evidence of occupation during the Bronze Age is much more 
extensive than that of Neolithic times. Bronze implements and weapons have 
been discovered at Aston Ingham, Bishopstone, Ardley Moor near Bucknell, Dorstone, 
Hereford, Much Marcle, Newton Clodock, St. Margarets, Turnastone, Vowchurch and 
Weston under Penyard. These finds consist, in great measure, of objects character- 
istic of a late stage in the Bronze Age (socketed celts, palstaves, swords, ferrules, 
etc.).4 

PERHAPS more significant are the Bronze Age burials. Three well-established 
examples are quoted by the Victoria County History :— 

(i) Brandon—two barrows with charcoal, burnt bones and urn, 


(ii) St. Weonards—large mound of sepulchral type, 

(iii) Llangarren—cist burial with human skull. 

But, since these were reported, more important evidence has come from the Olchon 
Valley where an early Bronze Age burial has been unearthed on the slopes of the 
Black Mountains. One cist contained the skeleton of a man, described by Sir 
Arthur Keith as representing the “ beaker ’’ or Bronze Age type (brachycephalic and 
of medium stature), a beaker and flint arrow-head ; the other cist, the bones of what 
may have been his wife, with a beaker and flint. 

THE beakers were food vessels, as opposed to the later Bronze Age cinerary urns, 
of the type shown by Ciark (ANTIQUITY, Vol. V, p. 415) to have been brought to this 
country by the Beaker Folk. The skeleton of the man is exceptional in the indication 
of mentality above the average of his race, the strength of shoulder and arm bones 
and the reduction and refinement of jaws and teeth. From these indications it has 
been presumed that he may have been a local chief.? 

THE evidence of Iron Age occupation of the county must remain very incomplete 
until the camps and hill-forts, which are very numerous, have been more fully 
explored. Those at Poston (Vowchurch) and Peterchurch have been excavated 
fairly recently (1933-34) and Marshall has been able to give a more adequate account 
of the Iron Age in Herefordshire than previous historians.* These camps are shown 
on the accompanying pre-historic map of the county and need not be separately 
named here but the general distribution will be noted later. 


''V.C.H., Vol. 1, pp. 161-163. 
* W.F.C., 1930, p. 147. Report on Bronze Age Cists in Olchon Valley : George Marshall, 


and p. 151, Report on Human Skeleton: Keith. 
* Ibid., 1933, p. 21 : Poston Camp and Iron Age in Herefordshire : George Marshall. 
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At this point the evidence of pre-historic man may be considered in the general 
picture of invasion and settlement. It is better not to attempt an entirely separate 
synthesis of the evidence in each age, for there are many transitions which link them 
into a continuous sequence, and many common problems for which the evidence 
has a general significance. But it is necessary, on the other hand, to remember 
the factors governing the invasions of England and Wales generally, and these 
factors differed with the successive streams of people and culture. 

It may be significant that Palectithic remains are only well authenticated in the 
extreme south of the county, for we shall see later that other cultures have most 
probably arrived from the south, but archeological exploration has been too in- 
complete to be sure about this. It would be safer to say merely, that the lack of 
Paleolithic remains in the county suggests that it was isolated from the routes of 
the earliest cultures. This would agree with the evidence of Neolithic flints which 
are characteristic of the late Neolithic period over most of the county. But the 
possible ‘ Transition Period *’ indicated in the south (Great Doward and Linton), 
and the early Neolithic in the east (Ledbury and Linton) make it most likely that 
early man had reached the county but had been slow to penetrate it. The Ledbury- 
Linton area of early Neolithic Man may be correlated with the proximity of the 
Malvern Hills, which must have provided a lane of open country (between the damp 
oak-forests of the Wye and Severn Valleys) leading from the Severn estuary, which 
would be the most likely approach of a seafaring people.! Whether the Malverns them- 
selves were to any extent the site of that early Neolithic culture, which had its centre 
on Marlborough Downs, or not, is however uncertain. We cannot be sure that the 
British Camp on the Herefordshire Beacon represents anything earlier than the 
Iron Age, although some consider it, and the double ridgeway, to be Neolithic.” 
Ir is at least clear, from present evidence, that the early Neolithic men advanced 
very little into the county. In this connection the supposition of Hubbard that the 
trackways of the Malverns lie below the crest to protect those who used them from 
the dangers of western foes is of interest. 

WHEN we consider the distribution of later Neolithic finds and megaliths, two 
features appear to be worthy of note—the importance of the Black Mountain ares, 
and the continuity between Neolithic and Bronze Ages in this area. The continuity 
may indeed explain its relative importance, for Fox has noted, as characteristic of 
the Highland Zone of Britain, continuity and persistence arising from the fusion of 
cultures, as contrasted with replacement and discontinuity in the Lowland Zone.’ 
Tuts continuity of culture in the Black Mountains has been most clearly demonst rated 
by the Bronze Age finds. The cists, mentioned previously, in the Olchon Valley, 


’ See Mac kenzie : Foorprints or EARLY Man, and Fox: Personatiry oF BRITAIN. 
* Hubbard : Neourraic DewPponps AND CaTTLEWAYS, p. 88. 
* Fox : PeRsonauitry or Brirarn, pp. 31, 32, 33. 
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yielded beakers characterised by a curved collar at the rim which is a feature of late 
Neolithic pottery foreign to the Beaker tradition.!. This would seem to indicate 
manufacture by a Neolithic potter under the direction of a Beaker man. When 
these Beaker men arrived in the Black Mountains they must have found a consider- 
able population of Neolithic men, evidence of which is seen in the Megalithic remains 
on the Massif. An amalgamation of these peoples probably occurred by peaceful 
penetration but with the superior intelligence of the newcomers imposing their 
culture on the original inhabitants. 

THE flint users of the Golden Valley, from the mid-Neolithic era onwards (when the 
grinding of corn and cultivation of crops was known), were influenced by three factors 
in their choice of sites. Villages had to be close to a water supply (the pottery being 
unsuitable for transporting water), with good observation and with safety for their 
crops, and themselves, from wild animals. Robinson has shown how these factors 
lead to sites on Stockley Hill and the opposite side of the valley where there is spring 
water (from Psammosteid limestone probably) and hill top position. The hill-tops 
would give intercommunication between the settlements and hunting parties, and 
with fewer trees there would be less danger of attack from wild animals. Robinson 
concludes ** we may visualise a fairly dense population living on the hill tops in little 
settlements, subsisting on the animals that lived in the valleys, supplemented by roots, 
berries and a few scanty corn crops and trading skins and roots for flint, salt, ete.” 
Tue distribution of later Bronze Age implements over the county generally led 
Clinch to infer that Herefordshire was not inhabited by the Bronze Age people until 
a comparatively late period, but the more recent accounts of early Bronze Age 
(Beaker) folk inhabiting the Black Mountains may indicate otherwise. The class 
of beaker found in the Olchon Valley cists (Abercromby B) have been shown by Clark 
(Antiquity, Vol. V, p. 415) to have been brought by the Beaker folk who penetrated 
the country by way of the South-East coast from Suffolk to Dorset ; and Marshall 
suggests that they found their way to the Black Mountains by way of Somerset, 
across the Severn estuary and up the valley of the Usk (a route followed by the 
Late Iron Age people). Allowing for the time taken to penetrate to this remote spot 
Marshall suggests 1700 B.C.-1600 B.C. as the date of these burials.‘ Fox suggests 
a different route in accounting for a beaker of this type found at Cwm-du (Brecon 
side of Black Mountains) viz. from East Anglia across Northampton Upland and down 
the Avon Valley, but Clark’s Analysis of Dual Character of Beaker Invasion and map 
of distribution of two types makes his route more likely to be correct. Whichever 


'W.F.C., 1930, p. 147. Bronze Age Cists in Olchon Valley Marshall. 
* Jbid., 1933, p. 54. Flint Workers and Flint Users in Golden Valley: RR. 5. Gavin 


Robinson. 
* V.C.H., Herefordshire, Vol. 1, p. 163. 
*W.F.C., 1930, p. 147. Bronze Age Cists in Olchon Valley : Marshall. 
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route was followed, the penetration of the lowlands of Herefordshire does not seem, 
in comparison, a difficult task and, although extensive occupation in forested low- 
lands is not likely, Beaker Man must have found many routes across this area, 
and isolated settlements were probably made. Here again it may be that it is the 
continuity of culture in the highland, contrasting with more wholesale replacement 
in the lowland, which accounts, to some extent, for the varying representation of 
the area on the Bronze Age map. Although a few implements are sited near the 
Wye, Fox does not think that that river was much used by Bronze Age Man ;! 
and while man’s attack on the ““ damp oakwood ” lands had begun (with the aid of 
better implements) the lighter soils of the marginal hills were still more favourable 
for human occupation. 

Bronze Age culture, as the Neolithic before it, persisted to a much later period in 
the Black Mountains than in the lowland areas further east, overlapping the Iron 
Age of southern Britain.2 The county is more clearly divided, during the Iron Age, 
into the highland area of cultural persistence and the lowland area of cultural replace- 
ment. In the highland, and south-west of the Wye generally, the camps are smaller 
round or oval forts, often of promontory type. In the lowland the more complicated 
and larger hill forts are found. The smaller and simpler camps of the south-west 
can be associated with the Silures.* These were an Iberian people dwelling along 
the northern shore of the Bristol Channel.4 Fox has pointed out that, from the 
Beaker period onward, the sea plain of Glamorgan tended to be connected with the 
opposite shore of the Bristol Channel (ArcH. CaMB., lxxxii, p. 61), and during the 
La Tene I period of the Iron Age this connection was maintained. Small simpler 
camps, belonging to the period before the great hill fort of the latter part of the Early 
Tron Age, are found in the South of England, and the Silures probably brought this 
type of camp with them into Herefordshire, where they represent the limits of Silurian 
territory in this direction.» But in South-West Herefordshire these camps yield 
evidence of only a late occupation (1st century A.D. and later). Thus the “ time- 
lag ”’ is greater here than in the lowlands of Herefordshire where the more advanced 
types of hill-fort were established at least no later than the Ist century A.D. 

THE earliest of the Iron Age camps excavated so far, seems to be Midsummer Hill® 
which yields typical pottery, similar to, but earlier than, that from Lydney, which 
was of La Tene II and II] age.” Probably the Herefordshire Beacon pottery belongs 


‘Fox: Prrsonauiry oF Brirary, p. 63. 


2W.F.C., 1930, p. 21: Lower Park Wood Camp, Poston-Vowchurch and some remarks ov the 
Tron Age in Herefordshire Marshall. 

3 R.C.H.M., Herefordshire III, xlv. 

* Lloyd: History or WaLEs. 

5 R.C.H.M., Herefordshire ITI, xlv. 

*W.F.C., 1924, p. 26. 

7 R.C.H.M., Herefordshire III, xlv, xlvi. 
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to the same culture. This would suggest an occupation earlier than that in the 
lowlands of the county generally, for Marshall assumes that most of these camps 
are later than that at Lydney.'. This may well be an example of early settlement 
in the open Malvern Hill area similar to that of the Neolithic Age. 

For the county generally the Iron Age is represented by Lron Age “ B”’ (Lron Age 
‘A ” established as far as the Severn and Dorset in the 6th and 5th centuries B.C., 
and Iron Age “ C’’—the Belgae—did not reach Herefordshire). Lron Age “ B” 
brought the La Tene culture with the second Celtic invasion from Brittany in the 
4th century, spreading in the centuries before the Roman invasion, from Cornwall 
and Devon through Somerset, South Wales and Gloucestershire. Eventually, by 
way of the Severn and the Wye, it reached Herefordshire, presumably spreading 
from south to north along a relatively narrow strip of land from the mouth of the 
Wye to the Shropshire border (via the Wye below Mordiford, the Lugg below Leo- 
minster, and across the Teme Valley). 

THE spread of this Iron Age ** B” culture, seen in the more complex camps of the 
county, corresponds with the spread of the Dobuni and the associated “ Glaston- 
bury ” culture, which originated on the south-west coast and Severn estuary, spread- 
ing inland north-eastwards.? Pottery and currency bars reveal the presence of the 
culture in the region of the Forest of Dean and Malvern Hills from the 3rd or 2nd 
centuries B.C. onwards. The opposition of the Belgic invaders (lron Age “ C’’) 
caused a retreat of the culture to the lower Severn Valley and the South-West 
Peninsula. In the lower Severn Valley it was represented by the Dobuni. Actual 
occupation by this people cannot be proved by the archwology of the county beyond 
the Malvern Hills (where two of their camps are found on the Midsummer Hill and 
Herefordshire Beacon) but the influence of their culture is seen in the elaborate hill 
forts north and east of the Wye and, to a lesser extent, immediately south and west 
of the Wye. The discovery at Sutton Walls of an iron sickle of the type found at the 
Glastonbury Lake Village and elsewhere, adds to the probability of the actual 
occupation by the Dobuni of the interior of the county.* 

ANOTHER line of evidence—the coins of the Dobuni of the early Ist century A.D. 
—suggest actual occupation at Weston under Penyard where in fact they may have 
originated the Roman industrial site of Ariconium. At Kenchester, besides certain 
coins, a Numerian milestone with the initials R.P.C.D.* gives less certain evidence 
of Dobunic settlement. Elsewhere isolated coins suggest wider extension over the 
greater part of the county, but these are probably stray specimens. 


*W.F.C., 1930, p. 21: Iron Age in Herefordshire : Marshall. (Such a late occupation would 
account for the few finds and data available from the county and would agree with Gardner's 
assessment of the Hill forts of North Wales. 

* Fox: Personality oF Briray, p. 22. 

3 W.F.C., 1936—-7-8, xciv. 

* Haverfield: ArcHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF HEREFORDSHIRE, p. 4. 
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Tue boundary between the builders of these camps and the Ordovices was possibly 
the Lugg-Teme watershed ;! while the frontier with the Silures, represented by the 
smaller type of earthwork, seems to have been fixed, with the exception of outposts 
at Ganarew and Aconbury, at the edge of the forest area of South-West Herefordshire 
and follows substantially the same line as that taken by Offa’s dyke. Radford? 
in defining this boundary assumes the forest was an insuperable obstacle to penetra- 
tion, but Marshall* puts the emphasis upon the avoidance of previous occupation 
sites and the resistance of the settled communities. As the latter points out, the 
natural features of the country are of the same character for some distance west of 


_Offa’s dyke as to the east, and he assumes that the western folk, of the same stock 


as the men of Archenfield, successfully withstood both Iron Age and Saxon int ers. 
But this seems hardly sufficient in itself and it seems more probable that a ec ».vina- 
tion of these factors were at work, and that the frontier was fixed by a balance of 
power between those who could carry out effective raids from the highland settle- 
ments and those whose settlements and fighting force were attenuated by the 
forested clay lowlands. This is a question which will be considered more fully when 
studying the Saxon settlements, but it can be mentioned in support of this, that 
the earlier occupation in the lron Age, on the east of the county, may indicate an 
east to west movement of people and ideas, or at least an east to west diversion 
of the south to north direction referred to previously. 
In whatever direction the Iron Age men penetrated the county, valley routes 
obviously played an important part in this penetration. Isolated hills were preferred 
to longer ridges for siting their hill forts, and thus Bronze Age people were avoided, 
and the newcomers settled generally in areas not previously occupied by man. Here 
cattle and sheep were grazed with the protection, from animals, of the forts at night. 
Tools to clear the forest could be obtained from the Forest of Dean and there is 
evidence of agriculture associated with similar sites outside the county.® 
TRADE probably developed not only with the Forest of Dean but with other areas 
for flints and salt. It is difficult to determine the age of the ancient trackways 
suggested by the alinements which have been diligently traced in great numbers by 
Alfred Watkins (see WooLHore FieLp CLuB Transactions and Earty British 
TRACKWAYS, etc. by that author). But some are probably as old as the megaliths 
in the county, for Neolithic man, as well as his successors, would require flints from 
other areas and might depend on many of the ancient tracks in the forested low- 
lands. 

?W.F.C., 1933, p. 21: Iron Age in Herefordshire : Marshall. 

* R.C.H.M., Herefordshire III, xlvii. 

?W.F.C., 1933, p. 21. 

* Ibid., 1924, p. 10. 

5 Ibid., 1933, p. 21: Iron Age in Herefordshire : Marshall. 
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THE significance of the vegetation of the area in the past is particularly important 
in the settlement of Herefordshire. No reconstruction has been attempted, for 
sufficient evidence of the extent of woodland in any one period is lacking, and con- 
siderable variation from period to period must have resulted from man’s improve- 
ment of his implements, from his domesticated animals, from his interference with 
the natural fauna and changes in rural economy. The heavier marls and clays of 
the Downtonian lowlands of Herefordshire gave rise in general to heavy forests, 
no doubt, and Richardson has noted that belts of trees tend to follow the outcrop 
of Psammosteid limestone—largely due to seepage from this water-bearing strata.! 
This is supported by the Land Utilisation Survey Maps, which also show that the 
Upper Ludlow beds (which are the best of the Silurian aquifers) give rise to patches 
of woodland. On the other hand we may presume that heathland was prevalent, 
from the earliest times, on the higher areas of the Black Mountains and Malverns. 
M’Caw has no doubt of the great extent of the forests of the Black Mountain valleys 
and slopes, and notes the evidence of extensive charcoal burning in the Grwynne 
valley in the 17th century, and the records of large forests within the Wye loop 
(e.g., Haywood and Treville). While present plantations stretch to 1,500 ft. in some 
places, in others it would be difficult to establish trees at much lower altitudes*—and 
this with modern preservation of plantation trees, from saplings upward. We may 
be quite sure then that the plateau ridges were comparatively open country. 

Tue damp oakwood forest, which was dominant on the poorly drained areas of low- 
land, is stated by Fox to be “ definitely shunned by men, as is well shown in certain 
limited areas which have been studied in detail *’ and further “ it was the combina- 
tion, then, of unsuitable soil (waterholding, muddy) and dense forest that early 
man objected to’. But while evidence of any great settlement in such areas in 
early times is lacking, the number of leys, or ancient tracks, which Watkins has 
traced, in Herefordshire, across poorly drained lowland, cannot be ignored. While 
much of the evidence of such early tracks is, in itself, of comparatively late periods 
of occupation (e.g., churches) and the majority of evidence is circumstantial, the 
number of ancient sites of settlement (hill forts, megaliths, ete.) which conform to 
the lines of trackways compel one to believe that, while settlement might be very 
thin in these forest lands, they were traversed by the routes of early man in a multitude 
of directions. In fact the density of the vegetation would surely tend to increase 
their number for, in contrast to open country, with good visibility and focal route- 
ways, alignment on mark stones would be necessary and these straight tracks between 
settlements would lead to a maze of independent routes. The significance of this 
in later settlements and communications will be pursued below. 


* WELLS AND SPRINGS OF HEREFORDSHIRE, p. 8. 
*M’Caw: Brack Mounrasys, pp. 217-218. 
* Fox: PEeRsoNALITY oF Briratn, p. 49. 
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B. Romano-BritisH PERIOD 


THE evidence of the Romanization of Herefordshire is archeological rather than 
historical for, beyond the reference of Tacitus to the campaign of Ostorius and the 
Antonine Itinerary, we depend upon the remains which, mainly by chance, have 
been discovered in the county. Walters’ suggests that the paucity of Roman 
remains may be, in part, the result of incomplete investigation and Wheeler® thinks 
that “a little judicious exploration ’ would increase the evidence of Romanization. 
However both these authorities, and Haverfield before them,’ have found no difficulty 
in explaining why Herefordshire should have been neglected in comparison with 
other parts of the province. What evidence exists does, in fact, point to external 
factors of the environment contributing to positive interest in the county by the 
Romans. The iron-working industry of Ariconium may seem to contradict this, 
but the Ross area is not in any way typical of the county as a whole and is more a 
part of the Gloucester and Forest of Dean area. The county has, in fact, as little 
significance in the Roman period, as an economic unit, as it had in earlier 
times. 

THE explanation of this lack of development of Herefordshire in Romano- British 
times is seen in the general distribution of population in Britain during the Roman 
occupation. Collingwood has shown that in the lowland zone the areas of primary 
settlement (limestone hills and some river valleys) continued to be the most important 
during the Romano-British period and that the Midlands beyond the Oolitic lime- 
stone ridge was very sparsely inhabited.4 Beyond this belt of sparse populations, 
Monmouth and Herefordshire are a mere outpost of Romanized life, depending on 
their position at the foot of the Highland zone, where boundary fortresses linked the 
civil and military phases of Roman conquest. It is difficult to assess the density of 
population in the highland zone for the degree of Romanization is so low that it is 
left almost blank on the map of Roman Britain. 

In Herefordshire then we can assume a prehistoric population continuing a com- 
paratively unromanized life on the western highland edge ; and the initial settle- 
ments of the late Iron Age, on the hills of the lowland zone, augmented 
by the defensive settlements of the Romano-British period. But this was 
probably only a slight increase in the population of the forested low- 
lands. The forest-ward shift of population in Britain generally had hardly 
begun at the time of Julius Cxsar, and throughout the Roman period the “ vast 
mass of people lived as it had in prehistoric times, nibbling here and there at the 

?V.C.H., Herefordshire I, p. 171. 
? R.C.H.M., Herefordshire III, liv. 


* Haverfield: ArcH#oLocicaL SuRVEY or HEREFORDSHIRE, 1896 2. : 
> ound) , p- » -2 
* Collingwood and Myres: Roman BRITAIN AND THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, pp. 175, 176. 
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forests, planting a few farms in clearings but, for the most part, preserving its pre- 
historic habits ”’. 

Untit the full settlement of the forested lands seen at the time of Domesday had been 
made, Herefordshire was not a distinct geographical unit but was merged in the 
larger unit—the borderland—which functioned between the economic and political 
life of the highland and lowland zones. This borderland position brought war and 
peace ; war with the attentions of the Romans focussed militarily on the pacification 
of the Silures, and the maintenance of the fortresses at Caerleon and Chester which 
were joined by Iter XII of the Antonine Itinerary ; and peace with the rural stagna- 
tion of a heavily forested frontier land. 

TueEtrontier war between the Romans and Silures began its first phase when Caratacus 
had gained power over the Welsh tribes (prior to the arrival of Ostorius Scapula in 
47 A.D.). Caractacus and his Welsh tribesmen, including the Silures, raided the 
conquered west which must have included the land of the Dobuni. Ostorius 
established in 50 A.D. a legion at Gloucester, defeated Caractacus and built forts in 
the country of the Silures. But the latter remained undefeated to the time of 
Frontinus (74 A.D.), giving evidence of that resistance to conquest which was noted 
before in the Iron Age, and is seen later in the Saxon period. We can presume that 
Dobunic influence was, at most, only a cultural influence in the Hereford plain at 
the time of the Romans, for Collingwood presumes that the Severn was the boundary 
between the Silures and Dobuni at the time of Gallus (who succeeded Ostorius).* 
Tacitus says that Frontinus ‘ conquered the powerful and warlike Silures, over- 
coming both the valour of his enemies and the difficulty of the ground ”’, and with 
this conquest Herefordshire began to enjoy its small share of Romanization. 
Durine the campaigns of Ostorius and Frontinus, the internal character of the 
county must have been of tactical importance in providing part of the difficult 
country referred to by Tacitus. The large number of hill-forts and other defensive 
sites, attributed (upon most circumstantial evidence) to the British during their 
opposition to the Romans, would have been a natural defensive system in a country 
broken by so many small hills. The Iron Age Camp at Poston (Vowchurch) has 
yielded pottery of the Roman period; and two series of defensive lines can be 
attributed to the two Roman campaigns.3 

WHEN the Silures were defeated, Frontinus established Isca (Caerleon) and built 
roads and forts along the borderland. Although Gaer (Clyro) served to protect 
the route from the Upper Wye Valley, it is just outside the county and no military 
stations have been discovered within Herefordshire. The county must indeed have 


2 Collingwood and Myres: RomAN Britain AND ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, pp. 178, 179. 

2 Ibid, p. 98. 
: * W.F.C., 1933, p. 89. Interim Report on the Excavation of an Iron Age Camp at Poston, 
Vowchurch : Marshall. 
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been a quiet backwater in the Roman province and the only clear evidence of large 
settlements is at the three sites shown on the map—Magna, Bravinium and 
Ariconium. Magna (22 acres in extent) was the most important in size and was 
probably a regional centre in Herefordshire—a market-town in fact—on the cross 
roads of the two most important routes in the county (a position which Hereford 
exploited later, but on the Wye a few miles further east). The route from north to 
south is that of the Antonine Itinerary, Iter XII, and is known locally as Watling 
Street and Stone Street (see map), while there is also evidence of a Roman road 
westwards along the Wye Valley. Although small, remains have shown that Magna 
(Kenchester) had many of the amenities of the larger Roman settlements. Excava- 
tion, carried out in 1912 and 1913', brought evidence to light which suggested that 
it arose from a small halting place on the main road between Viroconium (Wroxeter) 
and Isca Silurum (Caerleon) in the latter part of the first century. It became more 
important after the middle of the third century and reached its greatest prosperity 
during the first half of the fourth century. There is no direct evidence that it was 
burnt by native tribes or Saxons, but towards the end of the fourth century there is 
evidence of its downfall. 

BRAVINIUM, also on Iter XII of the Antonine Itinerary, has been claimed, by some 
local antiquaries, as a “camp ’”’ but Wheeler thinks it has no reason, strategically 
or otherwise, to be more than a small fenced town.? 

ARICONIUM, the site of which at Weston-under-Penyard is not doubted by Collingwood, 
Wheeler or Walters, was a settlement connected with the iron industry of the Forest 
of Dean. No actual iron mines of Roman date have been found in the county itself 
but iron scoriz# have been found in great quantities and discolour the earth over a 
wide area. The site has been described as a “ Roman Birmingham ” and although 
this analogy may be an exaggeration, Wheeler says ‘‘ No other Roman town in the 
whole province, perhaps, had quite so specialised an industrial character.”* The 
site and the district around has not been fully investigated, but coins dating from the 
first to the fourth centuries, ** hand-bloomeries ’’ and “ floors’ have been reported, 
and Ariconium itself seems to have been an extensive settlement. A road running 
in a south-westerly direction, metalled with slag and with fourth century black- 
gritted ware was found in 19294 and other roads probably met there. The concentra- 
tion of smelting-works at a town like Ariconium appears to be exceptional and 
indicative of a higher degree of organisation than usual.° 


''W.F.C., 1912-13, pp. 157-249. Excavations on Site of Romano-British Town of Magna, 
Kenchester, Herefordshire : Jack. 

2 R.C.H.M., Herefordshire III, xlix. 

® Jbid., Herefordshire ITI, liii. 

*W.F.C., 1927-8-9, p. 229. 

* Collingwood and Myres: Roman Britarn AND ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, p. 233, 
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Apart from these three main Romano-British settlements there may have been 
villages at Blackwardine (Stoke Prior) Stretton Grandison (a possible road junction) 
and Bishop’s Wood (Walford-on-Wye): and a number of villa-sites have been 
suggested by finds at Bishopstone, Putley, Whitchurch, Walterstone’ and Westhide.? 
It has also been claimed recently that a Roman fort existed on the site of Hereford,’ 
of the same size and layout as Bravinium, and, like Bravinium, where Watling Street 
crossed the river at a suitable ford. It is suggested that it was required for a very 
short time, owing to the pacification of the British and the establishment of Magna, 
by-passing the site at Hereford. This would explain the few Roman finds which 
make the evidence most circumstantial. Evidence of Romano-British pottery at 
Marley Hall, three miles north-west of Ledbury,‘ and other isolated finds are of less 
significance in that they are almost all non-structural, and do not materially help 
us to visualise the distribution of Romano-British settlement. 

CoMMUNICATIONS and the settlements which have been described show some obvious 
relationships. While parts of Iter XII of the Antonine Itinerary are untraced, 
sufficient remains to be able to link up Magna and Bravinium with the route from 
Isca Silurum to Viroconium. It is natural that the most clearly identified sections of 
the road lie along the less difficult stretches of country and, conversely, that the most 
uncertain section is that crossing the foothills of the Black Mountains between 
Gobannium (Abergavenny) and the Hereford Plain. Other roads are less easily 
traced in the county. The Antonine Iter XIII from Burrium (probably Usk) to Glevum 
(Gloucester) via Biestium (possibly Monmouth) includes the station Ariconium and, as 
has been mentioned, this is identified as the site at Weston-under-Penyard. But 
the route itself is only vaguely identified in the south-east of the county. 

Apart from these two roads, historically recorded, we have roads locally identified 
as Roman in two main directions : 


(a) east to west from Stretton Grandison to Bishopstone, crossing Iter XII at 
Magna, and 


(b) fragments north-west to south-east passing close to Stoke Prior and from 
Stretton Grandison south-eastwards. 


(These two fragments may not have been connected but it would seem likely that 
they were part of one road, possibly from Glevum to Bravinium.) 

THESE routes would be the natural choice in a county of broken relief, where connec- 
tion through the forested plain of Hereford was made between the southern stations 


' R.C.H.M., Herefordshire III, liv. 

2 tie 1927-8-9, p. 111. 

* Ibid., 1940, p. 68, Defences of City of Hereford: } istorical Landmarks of 
Muchad : "Wen Cen fen if City of Hereford: Marshall, Historical Lanc 

* Ibid., 1930, p. 110, 
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at Caerleon, Gloucester and the northern station at Wroxeter, with a connecting 
branch road westwards along the one good route towards the Wye valley. 
THE low-lying flood plain of the Lugg and Wye immediately around Leominster and 
Hereford are avoided by these routes; and, in general, the valleys of the Frome, 
Leadon, Lugg and Wye are followed above the general flood level. 
THE settlements so far reconstructed from the evidence are all on, or close to, the 
roads and all show a natural avoidance of the central areas of heavy mar! and clay 
and of the fringing sandstone hills, being generally between the two evils of infertile 
slopes and forested plain (except where the economic factor of the iron industry 
operated in the south-east). These relationships of settlements, roads and topography 
cannot be stressed, for there is no doubt very incomplete evidence and many settle- 
ments existed where little or no Romanization occurred and no record can be shown 
of these on the Romano-British map. 
Tue destruction or decay of Romanized settlements would seem to have taken place 
generally in the county at the end of the fourth century. It may well have begun 
with Scots from Ireland invading South Wales about the year 340; and in 368 these 
raids were obviously of greater intensity. But the restoration, under Theodosius, 
saw the establishment of the province of Valentia which Collingwood considers to be 
those Welsh districts which for some time past had been in the hands of Scotic 
settlers.' This would agree with the decreasing number of coins found at Kenchester 
from the time of Constans to that of Valens and the greater number during the 
short reign of Valens.2 Only a few odd coins of later times give evidence of survival 
during fresh inroads of the Scots (383-388 A.D.)—one coin at Magna dated 388-392 
A.D. and one at Blackwardine dated 393-433 A.D.® 
In the highland zone, which fringes the county on the west, there is evidence of a 
much earlier withdrawal of Romano-British occupation. Marshall reports that 
the camp at Poston was evacuated in the early second century and suggests that 
either evacuation of troops to help the IXth legion at York (119-120 A.D.) or disease 
would account for less intensive occupation of Roman sites.‘ But Collingwood 
describes the abandonment of forts and reorganisation of military units in Trajan’s 
reign® which would more likely account for the evacuation early in the second century. 
BeroreE leaving the Roman era we should try to gain an impression of any changes 
in rural economy which would have affected the country. It seems that the Belgic 
influence of the coulter-plough in the lowlands of Britain had resulted in isolated 
family farms, with open fields, being established alongside the village systems of 

? Collingwood and Myres: RomaAN BRITAIN AND ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, Pp. 286. 

*W.F.C., 1912-13, p. 189. 

3 Ibid., 212. 


* Ibid., 1933, p. 89. Excavation of Camp at Poston : Marshall. 
* Collingwood and Myres: Roman Brirain AND ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, p. 127. 
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communal land divided up into little fields. Collingwood supposed that the Roman- 
ized villa in many instances developed from these isolated farms.!_ But Hereford- 
shire was not influenced by the Belgic invaders, as far as we can judge; and, in 
common with most of Britain north-west of a line from Severn to Trent, Hereford- 
shire saw little development of the village-system in Roman times. Few villas were 
sited on the heavier soil areas of Britain and the great majority of the inhabitants 
lived on in village communities, relatively unromanized with the degree of Romaniza- 
tion decreasing north-westwards. For the county as a whole, then, we can presume 
that no great changes were made in the prehistoric village settlements or in their 
economy. 


C. Aneio-Saxon PERIOD 


BEFORE studying the course of Anglo-Saxon invasion and settlement of Hereford- 
shire it must be stated that here, as in Britain generally, no sharp or immediate 
break was made with the Romanized life of the country. A sub-roman culture has 
been described by Collingwood as persisting through the fifth century. The few 
Romano-British coins of the late fourth and early fifth centuries did not mean, 
necessarily, the destruction of the settlements but a gradual decay of the unified 
life of the province, during which the settlements were forced into an independent 
subsistence which resulted in little use of money and a dearth of such things as 
pottery, the manufacture of which had become localised, supply depending on trade. 
Such settlements as Ariconium might quickly decay, for they depended on more 
peaceful conditions, and an integrated economy is the province, but otherwise the 
rule of such half-romanized tyrants as Vortigern brought a measure of prosperity, 
if moral degeneration, to the county. The desertion of the Romano-British habita- 
tions was in the main peaceful (despite the warfare which gave King Arthur his 
legendary place in our traditions), with Celtic influence overriding the Roman culture 
while the Saxon settlements grew stronger. 

Two other notes must be added to the account of this transitional period in Hereford- 
shire. Firstly the menace of the Scots from Ireland disappeared by 429 A.D. 
(Saxons and Picts then being the invaders of Britain) and we may presume that, 
apart from hastening the decay of the Romanized life of Western Britain they had 
little permanent effect upon the region. Secondly the work of early Christians 
flourished in the west among the humble village dwellers, and was consolidated in 
the fifth century in Wales by St. Illtud. 

THE general course of the Anglo-Saxon penetration of the country was pursued with 
varying results on the fate of the Romano-Celtic population. While some were 
probably exterminated in warfare or massacre, and others may have migrated to 


* Collingwood and Myres: Roman Brirain aNp ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, pp. 212-221. 
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the highland zone or beyond, Collingwood considers that the greater part were 
absorbed, by degrees, into the population of the English settlements. The highland 
zone was still everywhere inhabited by British peoples keeping up Christianity and 
some sub-Roman traditions however, and Herefordshire became once more the 
frontier between two peoples and two ways of life. This frontier was far from being 
a stable boundary for any long period of time and the general lack of historical and 
archeological evidence of the “ Dark Ages” renders the study of Anglo-Saxon 
invasion and settlement most difficult. However, as Myres has pointed out, a 
geographical approach is essential, for the facts of geography determined the course 
of Anglo-Saxon settlement,! and furthermore the piecemeal treatment of the 
conquest, (which is necessary where evidence is so unco-ordinated), avoids a false 
synthesis. The treatment of a mass of minor difficulties in an essential environment 
of rivers, forests and downland is to treat it as they did themselves.* The settle- 
ment of Britain was not a well ordered immigration of tribal units but a more 
adventitious expansion by tribes whose individuality developed from their environ- 
ment rather than from previous affinity. 
BreFrorE the seventh century it is very doubtful if any Anglo-Saxon settlements 
had been made in the county. The position of the county and the evidence of the 
progress of settlement in Britain generally make this very unlikely, and the absence 
of pagan-deities in the place-names and the absence of any evidence of cremation 
confirms its improbability. However, it must be remembered that cremation, accord- 
ing to Myres,* was less an indication of early settlement than a clue to the degree 
of survival of native Britons and their influence on the culture of the invaders. 
By this interpretation of the evidence one need not expect to find evidence of crema- 
tion in such a region as Herefordshire, where native survival and influence is testified 
by the place-names. 
THERE seems to be good evidence in fact for a relatively early period of settlement, 
even if it was not earlier than the seventh century. The place-names of “ ingas “s 
type, although few in number, are widely distributed as far west as the Golden 
Valley (see Place-Names Map), and the three examples of the earlier suffix “ -ham ” 
are sited well inside the central lowlands. These place-names suggest isolated 
penetration by small groups of settlers, following the river valleys and not accepting 
even the Wye as a barrier to their progress. It is important to note that Myres 
regards the rivers of East and North-East England as acting, initially, as an integrat- 
ing factor rather than as an obstacle to settlement (e.g. Trent and Humber). The 

* Collingwood and Myres: Roman Brrratn AND ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, p. 333. 

2 Ibid., p. 335. 

* Ibid., p. 449. 


_ ‘Authorities such as Leeds (ARcH®oLOoGY or A.S, SETTLEMENTS, 1913, p. 18) regard the 
river system as the key to all Anglo-saxon settlements. 
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later definition of the Wye as a boundary between Welsh and English is no more 
contradictory to the theory of early penetration beyond that river than the delimita- 
tion of Offa’s Dyke is to the obvious fact of previous English settlements to the west 
of it. 

THe most probable approach of these early settlers was from the region settled by 
the Hwicce in the seventh century (now represented by Gloucestershire, Worcester- 
shire and the western half of Warwickshire).!. The Wych Cutting (a small pass in 
the Malverns) may indicate their penetration ; and in the Leadon Valley the names 
Little Marcle and Much Marcle indicate a temporary frontier (or march) there.* 
The settlement of the Hwicce in the valley of the Warwickshire Avon is attributed 
by Myres to blended Anglian and Saxon elements from the Fenland “ at quite an 
early date ’’,® and there would be no great obstacle to their further advance along 
the valley of the Leadon. Myres also deduces from the evidence of heathen names 
and the existence of primitive tribal names that, before the middle of the seventh 
century, some progress had been made in the western midlands in the process of 
forest-clearing which distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon settlement of Britain.‘ There 
is little doubt that this process lagged behind the primary settlement of small groups 
in more open country and thus, in the location of the earlier names on the map of 
Herefordshire (““ ingas ’’ and “ham” elements), there is a marked predominance 
on the alluvial area of the main vaileys. 

THE later consolidation of whatever early penetration was made must be associated 
with the name of the Magonsetan whose province extended from the Wye north- 
wards into Shropshire (and at first probably a short distance south of the Wye) 
and who probably represent the last phase of the original Anglian advance against 
the Britons of Wales. This consolidation brought, eventually, the clearing of the 
forested lowlands and the establishment of agriculture on the heavier clay-lands. 
The degree to which this was accomplished in close contact with Celtic inhabitants 
and culture is seen in the number of Anglo-Celtic place-names, the relatively weak 
establishment of the normal open-field agriculture, and the non-nucleated village 
pattern. The influence of topography and vegetation underlying this type of settle- 
ment and agriculture will be seen later but it does not detract from the obvious 
conclusion that Celtic culture was, in Herefordshire, less ruthlessly replaced and more 
often absorbed by the English. (Again we remember the proximity of the Highland 
Zone and Fox’s characterisation of that Zone as one of cultural persistence.) With 
this in mind one can better understand the deep penetration of the western areas of 


'Stenton: ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. 

* W.F.C., 1936, p. 50. Karly Anglian Defence Work in Arrow Valley : Whitehead, Ekwall : 
ConcisE Oxrorp DicTionaRy oF ENGLISH PLACE NAMEs (see Marcle). 

® Collingwood and Myres: RoMAN BritaIn AND ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, pp. 408-9. 

* Ibid., p. 410. 

* Stenton: ANGLO Saxon ENGLAND, p. 46. 
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Herefordshire, going well beyond the later limt of Offa’s Dyke. Stenton says 
‘There is some reason to think that toward the west they occupied more land than 
their descendants could retain, for English place names of an early type occur 
sporadically beyond the frontier drawn in the eighth century by Offa’s Dyke.”! 
It can be added that the same place names of early type occur south-west of the Wye 
which was agreed upon as the boundary between the Welsh and English, at a meeting 
between Athelstan and the Welsh princes at Hereford (about 930 A.D.).? In these 
western areas of the county the suffix “ton” is relatively common and this can be 
assumed to be earlier than such elements as “ field ’’, “ ley ”’, ete.® 
THE origin of Offa’s Dyke, and the subsidiary earthworks such as Rowe Ditch, throw 
further light on the nature of this consolidation of Anglo-Saxon settlements. Bannister 
assumes that the English were firmly established during the vigorous reign of 
Wulfhere (659-676) and that his brother Merewald was appoit.ted as sub-regulus 
of Magonsetan.4 This would agree with the establishment of the diocese at Hereford 
about 680. (Bannister places it a few years after this date but Stenton ascribes it 
to Theodore before 680). Earlier than this we may suppose consolidation in an 
eastern area as far as the Bromyard hills to the north, the Lugg and Wye on the west 
and the Forest of Dean on the south, with Bosbury as “ county town ’’. Whitehead 
has traced the consolidation in the Arrow Valley (from this time until the establish- 
ment of Offa’s Dyke) and suggests the following approximate dates :— 
600 A.D. Anglian boundary at the Severn. 
675 A.D. Anglian boundary at the Lugg ; first settlement made in the Leon, on the 
site of what became Leominster. 
700 A.D. Occupation of the Kingsland, Eardisland and Monkland area, and the 
first dyke dug. 
725 A.D. Junction of the Leon with the Hereford settlements on the Wye—the 
construction of Rowe Ditch, Grimsditch, and Shoals Bank. 
775 A.D. .Lyonshall dyke dug. 
787 A.D. Offa’s dyke made. 


WHITEHEAD supposes the ditches to have been obstacles to Welsh raiders but in 
no way to have formed a fixed line of defence, showing in fact a fringe of Anglo- 
Welsh communities and a close relationship between the two peoples. How can the 
extension of early settlements beyond Offa’s Dyke be explained ? Whitehead 
suggests that the Dyke was joined to earlier subsidiary dykes across the Arrow 

4 Stenton: ANGLO-SaAxon ENGLAND, p. 46. 

2 Ibid., p. 336. 

* Ekwall: C.0.D. Eveuisa PLace Names, pp. xiii, xiv. Bannister: PLAcE NAMES OF 
HEREFORDSHIRE, pp. x, Xi. 


* Bannister : HEREFORDSHIRE AND ITs PLace in ENGuisH History, p. 20. Bannister: 
PLacr NaMEs OF HEREFORDSHIRE, p. ix. 4 


*W.F.C., 1936, p. 50. Early Anglian Defence Works in the Arrow Valley : Whitehead. 
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Valley as a matter of convenience, but this is not the opinion of Fox, who is the 
foremost authority on the earthwork. He states that from Rushock Hill to the 
Wye at Bridge Sollers there had never been a continuous section and that here no 
demarcating line was necessary, except across the valleys. So that, while Fox 
thinks Rowe Ditch and other minor earthworks were pre-Offan and of Mercian 
construction, he considers that the densely forested O.R.S. region was by its nature 
a boundary in itself... When one maps the place names ending in -ley (denoting 
a clearing in forested areas) support is given to the theory that vegetation is the 
dominant factor.” 

THe character of Offa’s great work is not comparable with the local dykes which 
protected, not a whole region from invasion, but a few settlers from raiders. It does 
not seem likely that Offa would have temporised by using such structures if there had 
been a need for a continuous dyke here. There is no doubt that Offa’s Dyke was 
defensive only as an obstacle—not a line to be manned by warriors. Stenton 
considers that the decisive line of the dyke, and its efficient construction, indicates 
that it was made during a long peace between Offa and the British—probably in 
the latter part of the period 784-796. Fox considers the line of the dyke as a 
tribute to the effectiveness of the Highland Zone.‘ 

In the further study of the Anglo-Saxon settlement of the county we must turn 
again to the evidence of the place-names. On the map the names plotted are not 
all of those which contain probable Anglo-Saxon elements. The object of the map is 
to present a representative number of settlements and, for this purpose, only those 
authenticated by Bannister (THe PLace-NaMES OF HEREFORDSHIRE) and Ekwall 
(ConcisE OxrorD Dictionary or ENGLISH PLace Names) were used, and their 
classification has been based on the significance which these two authors give to the 
place-name elements. Bannister says that the English settlers in Herefordshire 
spoke the western variety of the Mercian dialect, dispensing with the dipthongs of 
which the west Saxon was so fond, so that we find “ scep ”’ for “ sceap "’, and soften- 
ing the g into y as in “ yard” for “ geard”” and “ yatt” for “ geat ”.5 Ekwall 
has established the general significance of the “ ingas *’ and “ ham” elements as 
early forms ; but Bannister, who quotes Round as showing “ hams ”’ to be older than 
the “tuns ’’, suggests that in Herefordshire “ halh ” replaces “ ham ”’ and while 
“tun” had lost its earlier meaning of “an isolated homestead ’’ and normally 
implied an ancient settlement, on the lines of a village community in the rest of 
England, it retained, and still has, its earlier meaning in the county. ‘his is 


'W.F.C., 1935, XXXVI Offa's Dyke: Cyril F. Fox. K.C.H.M., Herefordshire, Vol. 11, 
pp. XXX, XXX. 

? See place-name map. 

*Stenton: ANGLO-Saxon ENGLAND, p. 212. 

* Fox: PERSONALITY oF Britain, p. 27, 

® loc. cit. ix. 
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supported by the place-names map, where the “ tuns”’ are widely distributed in 
areas of the county where the settlements are non-nucleated. 

Tue difficulty of separating original English and Celtic place-names south and west 
of the Wye led to the omission of forms in which substitution of one for the other 
type seems to have occurred. But there are definitely English place-names in 
Archenfield including some with the suffix ** ton ’’, e.g., Wilton, Wormelow, Goodrich, 
Westwood, Ash and Baysham ; while beyond this region, to the west, the district 
of Straddel (the Golden Valley of the Dore) became almost entirely English, although 
in the heart of Celtic settlements. To the north English place-names reach as far 
west as Radnor, e.g., Kington, Norton, Knighton, Casob, etec., giving evidence of 
vigorous English life far beyond the Dyke. 

Ir is Bannister’s opinion that, in four centuries from the first invasion, we get the 
more or less settled Herefordshire of Domesday which, in its main features, is the 
Herefordshire of today, and that, before the end of the ninth century, the village 
geography of the county had taken on more or less its present form.! 

To sum up, the evidence of the place-names map supports the theory that the 
English settlements spread to the west and beyond the Wye at comparatively early 
times, and that the inclusion of these in the defensive province of Mercia was not 
practicable. There is no evidence that these western settlers built dykes for their 
protection and yet the persistence of English place-names would presumably indicate 
continuous occupation. It would seem that these must be settlements in which 
Anglo-Saxon culture was able to fit in to the Celtic environment without needing 
the protection of the rising kingdom of Mercia. How else could they persist, when 
the Wye, south of Hereford, continued for so long as the boundary of the county, 
except by that characteristic fusion of older and newer cultures which Fox has 
postulated in the Highland Zone of Britain generally? The Bishop of Hereford, 
as retiring President of the Woolhope Field Club in 1930, posed the question :* 
‘“ What is the explanation, physical or ethnographical, of that curious wedgelike 
intrusion of Saxon Webtree Hundred across the natural frontier of the Wye between 
the essentially Celtic districts of Archenfield and Stradele or Ewyas?”. At this 
point in the study of settlements in Herefordshire it can be said that the penetration 
beyond the Wye was possible because rivers were not, in the earlier spasmodic stage 
of English penetration. barriers to progress but, in contrast to the still uncleared 
forests, the means of progress. Secondly the position of the Anglo-Saxons here is 
understandable as a comparatively peaceful invasion of forest-land, hitherto un- 
attacked by man, not in opposition to Celtic peoples but in a degree of co-operation 
which permitted the Mercian kingdom to neglect the area in fixing its boundaries. 


1 loc. cit., p. x. 
* He also wondered why there were so few villages—a question to be discussed later. 
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Tue frontier of Offa’s Dyke and the Wye were part of the integration of the Welsh 
Borderland in the defensive plan of the Mercian Kings, and the establishment of 
the shire, with its centre at Hereford, followed political and military rather than 
ethnographical principles. The Magonsetan were divided between Herefordshire 
and Shropshire—the action, says Stenton, of a strong ruler who disregarded local 
feeling and tradition.' Edward the Elder probably created the West Mercian 
shires toward the end of his reign, i.e., early tenth century, but the name of the 
Magonsetan was still current in the eleventh century. If the division had been 
made in the previous tradition of ethic groups there could have been no history of 
Herefordshire. And yet the geographical unity of the Wye-Lugg basin is a very real 
one and although not then complete (for the district of Erging in the west remained 
Welsh) it was foreshadowed by the division of Shropshire from Herefordshire and by 
the establishment of Hereford as the county town. 

It has been noted already that there is some reason to believe that Hereford was a 
Romano-British site but it is doubtful if any important settlement was made there 
until the Anglo-Saxon period, when it was more conveniently situated than Kenchester 
for communication up the valley of the Lugg.?_ It has been mentioned that a diocese 
was established there before 680 and a garrison was established in Hereford (as in 
Gloucester) before 914 and, early in that year, contributed to the army which out- 
manceuvred the Scandinavian invaders. Tenth century ditches have been traced 
in the city,* and the importance of Hereford as a garrison town and the establishment 
of the shire is associated with Edward, who gained power over Mercia by 918 and 
was accepted as their lord by the Welsh. As a garrison town Hereford would then 
have grown both by the inhabitants seeking security and probably by the king 
encouraging settlers for its defence.® 

THE county had now attained a measure of conscious individuality as “* an adjunct 
of the English plain—a vestibule region, on the route to Wales ”’.6 But the county 
was still heavily wooded, the consolidation of settlements had not proceeded here te 
the degree attained in the Midlands, and thus settlements were scattered, non- 
nucleated and, to that extent, less typical of the Teutonic invaders. The influence 
of Celtic fusion has been noted as a factor in this non-nucleated pattern but it is most 
noticeable in the lowlands, where woodland was extensive and the factors are more 
probably geographical. Water supply, it has been noted already, is poor in the 
Downtonian plains and this is where few nuclei of settlements can be expected 
or found. The piecemeal clearing of ‘ leys ’, ‘ denns ’ etc., in the forest-lands was not. 


?Stenton: ANGLO Saxon ENGLAND, p. 333. 

2 HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND, ed., Darby. Roman Britain: Gilbert. p. 56. 
*Stenton: ANGLO Saxon ENGLAND, p. 321. . 

* Collins: Histortca, LANDMARKS OF HEREFORD. 

*Stenton: op. cit., p. 332. 

* HisToricaL GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND, ed. Darby. A. S. Settlement : Wooldridge, p. oY. 
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therefore, followed by any great degree of consolidation in nucleated villages. This 
affected the agricultural system, as will be seen later. 
THE grouping of these settlements into a shire has been described in relation to the 
defence of the country, and pre-Conquest castles were established at Ewias Harold, 
Hereford and Richard’s Castle.!. The defensive organisation of the shire as a frontier 
province was built up by King Edward’s nephew, Ralf, between 1053 and 1057. 
Stenton says “ He tried, though unsuccessfully, to convert the county militis into 
a mounted force ; he caused a castle to be built at Hereford, and there is evidence 
that he encouraged other Frenchmen to plant castles at points where Welsh raiders 
could most easily be checked. So far as can be seen, he was the real founder of the 
system of organized castle-building which, under the Norman kings, made Hereford- 
shire a principal bulwark of the midlands against assault from Wales.’’? 
Apart from this military aspect, which was undoubtedly the dominant one, two other 
co-ordinating influences must have been felt, both having their centres at Hereford. 
One was the organisation of the church, which has been mentioned before in the 
origin of the diocese and the distinctive continuity of Christianity in the South-West ; 
the other was the growth of local trade, which appeared at the beginning of the tenth 
century, coins being struck in this period at Hereford.* 
THESE co-ordinating factors of defence, church and trade made, at times, close 
links between the scattered village population and the towns. Thus, in a charter 
of 958, the boundaries of an estate at Staunton-on-Arrow, which King Edgar had 
given to one of his thegns, are followed by a statement that the king has also given 
him a ‘ haga ” in Hereford ;4 and the manorial extensions of the church of Hereford 
and the great abbey of Leominster (suppressed shortly before the Domesday Survey )® 
demonstrate the rapid growth of their widespread feudal power. The abbey of 
Leominster is alleged to have been founded as early as 660° and its rapid growth was 
undoubtedly a result of its position at the junction of the lowland valleys of the 
Upper Lugg and Arrow, demonstrating, as at Hereford, the new orientation of 
settlements when forested lands were cleared. 
THE dispersed settlements, distributed geographically in vills, are masked by the 
feudal unity assumed by the manor ; and the map of Domesday plough-teams gives 
little impression of the non-nucleated pattern of these settlements, although it is 
instructive in the study of land utilisation which follows. It is obvious that the 
village pattern remained unchanged from the time of Anglo-Saxon settlement 
until modern times, despite the co-ordination of defence, the church, and trade, 

'Stenton: ANGLO Saxon ENGLAND, p. 554. 

* Ibid., p. 561. 

* Ibid., p. 332. 

* Ibid., p. 524. 

®V.C.H., Herefordshire, Vol. 1, p. 282. 

* Ibid., p. 284. 
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seen in the growth of great manors and powerful boroughs.’ “ Even in the earliest 
days ’’, says Bannister® “the type of agrarian community is such that from it the 
manor of the eleventh century may, without any breach of continuity, have evolved”. 
Wuart has been described above as the early settlement of the county is, in essence, 
its final settlement. In the development of the county through feudal to modern 
times, adjustments in the pattern of settlements occurred, but no new pattern is to 
be expected. The Normans, who paid as much attention to Herefordshire as they 
did to any English county, brought very few original place-names to it. The few 
that are seen bear an obvious relationship to those already established, for they form 
a new frontier between predominantly English and Celtic elements and indicate 
a stiffened defence of the lowland from the highland. 


PART 3: LATER DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTY 


A. Tue Frevpat PEriop 


Wir# the establishment of the settlement pattern of the county the study of the 
development of its resources can be begun. In the history of Britain generally 
there have been two fundamental changes in its economic development, each coincid- 
ing with equally fundamental changes in the distribution of population. The first 
change occurred when forests were cleared and marsh-land drained so that the pre- 
historic emphasis on the highland zone ended, and the historic phase of concentration 
on the lowland zone began. The second change occurred when enclosures broke 
‘up the feudal system of agriculture and modern industries attracted the dispossessed 
population into great urban areas. Both changes have given to Herefordshire a 
peculiar place in, what Fox has called, the personality of Britain. We have described 
the degree of assimilation of English settlements into a dominantly Celtic pattern in 
Herefordshire, and, although the change of emphasis from highland to lowland areas 
occurred, there was in the county some continuity of tradition between the old and 
new ways of life. It was this change however which brought Herefordshire into 
existence as a natural region, delimited by economic as well as by physical factors. 
But the second change had comparatively little effect on the county. It not only 
lacked the opportunity of industrialisation, in common with many other areas of 
rural England today, but it was much less affected, than most of the country, by the 
enclosures as a factor of depopulation. Economically Herefordshire did not reach 

*** Outside Hereford the only burghal element is found, somewhat unexpectedly, in con- 


nection with the castles of Norman lords.’ V.C.H., Herefordshire, Vol, 1, p. 300. 
* Pace Names or HEREFORDSHIRE, p. xi. 
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the degree of feudal organisation typical of the English lowlands, and enclosures 
did not, therefore, come as a sudden break with the past. In anticipating, in this 
way, the subject now to be studied, it is only intended to explain the fact that the 
feudal period is not considered in all its normal implications, nor as a period which 
can easily be confined between two dates. The Domesday survey is used as a central 
subject to be studied, for it is more detailed than other sources of information, 
but at the time of the survey the manor had already become an established feature 
of the economy of the county, so that little can be said of its origin, and for its 
persistence and eventual decay other sources must be consulted. 
In examining the records of Herefordshire in the Domesday Inquest one may expect 
to find some information on the following subjects : 
(i) The extent of hidated lands typical of the holdings of English manors ; 
(ii) the extent of lands reckoned in carucates which can be assumed to be recently 
acquired from Welsh ownership or newly colonised. 
(These two problems representing in fact the general question of transition within 
the county between the older Celtic tenure and the Teutonic feudal system.) 
(iii) the distribution within the county of cultivated land and the distribution of 
water mills ; 
(iv) the changes which occurred in the general state of the county from T.R.E. to 
T.R.W. ; 
the distribution of manors between the king, the church and the most important 
tenants-in-chief, and the status of special classes of men such as the men of 


(v 


~— 


Archenfield and the burgesses of Hereford. 
WHILE one may gather some information on these five subjects, the conclusions which 
are most important to draw are those which give an assessment of the extent 
to which the land was utilised, the system of utilisation and any changes in the 
distribution of settlements. 
BEFORE inquiring into these problems several facts must be recognised as to the 
general position of the country during, and immediately before, the time of the 
Inquest. Firstly, the boundaries of the county were not the same then as they are 
now, nor were they yet stabilised. Round has declared that “‘ What Harold had 
recovered with his light infantry, what William Fitz Osbern and his mailed horsemen 
could hold at the lance’s point, that, at the moment of the great Survey, was all part 
of Herefordshire, no more and no less.”! Caerleon and Monmouth and manors in 
the present counties of Worcester and Radnor were included in Herefordshire, while 
several manors now in the north-west of the county were surveyed under Shropshire. 
Round’s translation and introduction to Domesday allows one however to consider 
the condition then of the area now within the county and this has been done. 

V.C.H., Herefordshire, Vol. 1, pp. 263-4. . 
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In re-arranging the material of Domesday to fit the present county boundaries, 
the important fact of instability in the county, which results from its position on 
the Welsh borderland, has not been forgotten; nor, it is hoped, has the county 
been thought of as a distinct unit of the country which can be examined without 
reference to the whole. Ballard,’ and other authorities, have given warning of this 
error, and deductions have been made after considering the general position of the 
country which Domesday reveals and the nature of the Inquest as a whole. Hereford- 
shire has, in fact, rarely been more influenced by its position and the condition of 
neighbouring regions than in 1086. War and the plundering of warriors had scoured 
it on the one hand, while an alien social order had been imposed on the other—an 
order not without roots in the past but, nevertheless, of radical significance for the 
future. Wars and laws depend in great measure on geographical factors. ‘‘ The 
fertile valleys between the Malvern Hills and the range of the Black Mountains 
were an ever present temptation to the Welsh, and it was but thirty years since 
Hereford itself had been sacked by Griffith and his host. It was again, less than twenty 
since Eadric * the wild °, and Hereward of the West, had burst upon the county with 
his Welsh allies and swept it clear of plunder to the very banks of the Lugg. Hereford 
itself had been all but submerged in the fierce flood of the invasion.”* When examin- 
ing the fourth problem set out above, the record of © waste ’ manors will give point 
to this account of devastation wrought by the Welsh, and in all the problems to be 
considered the county must not be thought of as quiescent. 

But the English settlers were not left to defend their lands from the Welsh with only 
their own leaders at their head. Before 1051 the Normans had established themselves 
in Herefordshire to an unusual extent. Freeman* and Round* have described the 
introduction, by the Normans, of a foreign system of castles and the influence of 
Earl Ralf from 1046 to 1050, which Freeman says “ looks very much as if they had 
been specially favoured in these parts ”. The borderland position of the county, 
with its frequent war-like raids, would be sufficient to explain this special attention 
of the Normans and the building of castles. Their influence on the county will be 
a major consideration in the fourth and fifth problems. 

HAVING noticed these three essential facts—unstable county boundaries, border 
warfare and over 35 years of Normal colonization, a study can now be made of the 
problems set out above. Firstly, how far can we see, in Domesday, a record of the 
extent of well established Anglo-Saxon settlements denoted by the assessment in 
hides? Round asks “ Do we find a district assessed in hides or do we not? In 
the former case I claim it as an ancient English possession ; in tlie latter case, the 

! Ballard: THe Domespay INQUEST. 
* V.C.H., Herefordshire, Vol. 1, pp. 264-5. 


3 Freeman: NORMAN CONQUEST, li, p. 562. 
* Round: Frupat ENGLAND, pp. 320-326. 
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case in which the land is reckoned by ‘ carucates ’, I look on it as having been acquired 
ina more recent epoch.”! Apart from the districts of Ewias and Archenfield and their 
borders, all of the manors in Herefordshire are hidated and the extent of this hidated 
territory can be appreciated from the map of Domesday plough-teams for, excepting 
three vills separately marked as assessed in carucates,? the distribution of hidated 
territory and plough-teams is the same. Furthermore, there is ample evidence of 
the division of the hidage in five hide units persisting in many manors of the county, 
and the ancient five hide unit is found beyond the present border in the west, but 
included under Domesday Herefordshire (Old Radnor 15 hides, Knighton 5 hides 
and Norton 5 hides). This confirms the previous evidence of early settlement far 
to the west and even beyond Offa’s Dyke, and it shows that this extension had not 
been abandoned at the time of the Conquest. 

Tue extent of lands reckoned in carucates, which can be assumed to be recently 
acquired from the Welsh, or newly colonised, is limited to four entries: Ewyas 
Harold, Clifford Castle and Monnington in Vowchurch (all bordering the area west of 
the Golden Valley known as Ewias) and “‘ Lagademar ” (unidentified) which “ be- 
longed to Archenefelde”’. These then are the most recent acquisitions of the English 
or Normans and all are found where one would expect, viz. the frontier district. 
Archenfield and its bordering manors (which are separately distinguished, while 
Archenfield itself is treated as one unit) do not render geld, but give customary dues 
of honey and sheep (or an equivalent in money). Thus we have a picture of the 
transition between the hidated lands of settled English districts within the old shire 
and districts where the Celtic element is dominant and (although Archenfield and 
Ewias are now within the county) where an old allegiance is shown by customary 
dues (and, as we shall see later, by customary rights). 

In order to appreciate the distribution of cultivated land it has been considered 
better to map the distribution of plough-teams rather than hides. While Maitland 
and others have equated the hide to a number of acres of land, they have pointed 
out the un-arithmetical origin of the hide (the “land of one family ’’* and then 4 
fiscal unit), and the variations which are disclosed in the comparison of hidage with 
plough-teams, and which must arise as some land is neglected and other land newly 
cultivated (while the fiscal hidage remains the same). This is essentially true if 
we remember the arbitrary assessment from above downward, and the possibility 
of the hides allotted to the counties representing the assessment of early kings.’ 


4V.C.G., Herefordshire, Vol. 1, p. 264. 
— a few — N.H.1 not hidated. 
ey seem to distinct from hundredal system of the shire, V.C. ., Vol, 1, p. 267. 
* Maitland: Domespay Book anp Saree. p. 387. icin 7 ' 
5Stenton: AncGio-Saxon ENGLAND, p- 638. Ballard {THe Domespay INQUEST) also 
states the number of teams actually employed on the estate to be a rough estimate of land actually 
cultivated, loc. cit., p. 30. 
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Furthermore the inequality of hidage resulting from changes in actual arable area 
would be very great in a county which suffered devastation, as testified by Domesday’s 
references to land laid waste. On the other hand, plough-teams have a significance 
in Domesday agriculture beyond the actual arable area for, as Maitland points out, 
arable land implies oxen and oxen imply pasture.!. Thus as an index of agricultural 
development the plough-teams seem to be the best which Domesday offers.2 The 
distribution cannot always be exact, for the manorial holdings are not everywhere 
divide. between the constituent vills (Leominster in particular having 70 teams 
distributed between it and 16 members), but these difficulties do not detract from 
the value of the general distribution shown on the map. 

BEFORE noting the distribution itself one very significant generalisation can be 
made. According to the estimated averages given by Maitland® in column XIII 
(Population divided by teams) Herefordshire has the lowest quotient, viz., 2.1 
people per team. Now in explaining the apparent overstocking of teams in some 
areas, which is revealed by column XIV, (Teamlands divided by teams) it is suggested 
that contrasts between village and “‘ trev’’’, and between Dane and Celt,4 would 
cause this apparent “‘ overteamed ”’ state: “that is to say, were the land of these 
counties to come to the hands of lords who held large and compact estates, the 
number of plough-teams would be reduced. Where there is freedom there will be 
waste. The tenements split into fractions, and the owner of a small piece must 
keep oxen enough to draw a plough or trust to the friendliness and reciprocal needs 
of his neighbours. Manorialism has this advantage: it can make the most of the 
ox.” What more fitting explanation could be found to explain the position of 
Herefordshire as lowest in the scale of people per team ? Here then is a most probable 
indication of a low stage of manorialism in Herefordshire. In order to prepare the 
map, additions of plough-teams for over 250 vills were made and, apart from the 
twenty-two largest (with over 20 plough-teams each), the average figure was found 
to be between 6 and 7 plough-teams per vill. 

THE map shows a wide distribution of Domesday agriculture in Herefordshire and 
there is a marked preponderance of larger vills along the rivers where it has already 
been presumed that the earliest Anglo-Saxon advance was made, and where more 
open country provided sites for larger nucleated settlements. Here manorialism 
was probably stronger than in the county generally. Elsewhere in Herefordshire, 
while the vills are seen to be smaller, the non-nucleated settlement pattern would be 


* Maitland, op. cit., p. 388. 

* Maitland explains that it is probable that the variability of teams (some of three and some 
of four oxen) is allowed for by the use of half teams. //id., p. 414. 

* Maitland: Domespay Book anp Bryonp, p. 402. 

‘ Maitland was referring here to Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln, in contrast to Devon and 
Cornwall. 

* Maitland, op. cit., p. 428. 
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masked by the inclusion of many small hamlets and isolated farms in the assess. 
ment of one vill. The distribution of Domesday water mills also shows the importance 
of the river-valleys in the establishment of larger vills. The manorial system fused 
the economic life of small vills in such rights as that of multure, by which peasants 
were theoretically compelled to bring their corn to be ground at the lord’s mill. 
Thus small settlements could remain separate rather than become nucleated at mill 
sites, and manorialism to this extent would conform to the economic life of the 
county. It is not unlikely of course that the older saddle-stone or quern persisted 
in some homesteads, but the 98 water mills of Herefordshire gave an average number 
54.1—which was little more than the average for the whole 





of households per mill 
country—951. 

So far the picture of the feudal organisation of the county has been a static account, 
only, of its state of development at the time of the Domesday Survey. But some 
account can be given of the changes which had occurred between the reign of Edward 
and that of William. The most important changes for the purpose of this study are 
those which show land going out of cultivation or newly colonised. On the one side 
of this profit and loss account we have the evidence of devastation by the Welsh. 
This goes back to the time before Edward, for we have the record of nine manors 
of nineteen hides wasted, and eleven manors with land for thirty-six ploughs which 
“was and is ’’ wasted (i.e., it had been so at the time of the Confessor) and had never 
paid geld. The reference to the Welsh Marches is sufficiently significant. It is 
more difficult to trace the extension of “ forest ” land, i.e., land outside the common 
law. Although including much land neither wooded nor waste, it was not liable for 
geld, and represented, on the whole, a loss to the agricultural life of the county. 
There was no doubt a great extension of this after the Norman conquest,’ and, 
although rarely mentioned in Domesday, references are made to it in Herefordshire* 
e.g., “the wood of this manor is alienated to form part of the King’s wood ” and 
‘ of this manor there is in the forest of King William as much land as rendered T.R.E. 
6 * sesriers * of honey and 6 sheep with their lambs ” 

NEw colonisation, indicated by assessment in carucates, gained at the expense of the 
Welsh, has already been mentioned, but the extension of cultivation also occurred by 
clearings in the forests or recovery of waste land. Clearings for the purpose of 
cultivation were already known as assarts.> There are four references to assarts : 
at Much Marcle (58 acres reclaimed from the wood), Leominster (valued at 17s. and 


? Antiquity XIII, No. 51, p. 261, Domesday Water Mills ;: M. T. Hodges. 

* D.B. 1, 18lb.: *.. . sed wasta fuit et est . Nunquam geldanit, iacet in Marcha de Walis’. 

* Historical GrocrarHy or ENGLanp, ed. Darby. V: Econ, Geog., AD 1000-1250: 
Darby, p. 173. 

* Ibid., p. 174 and V.C.H., Vol. 1, Translation of D.B,, p. 313. 

® HistoricaL GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND, p. 180. 
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4d.), Weobley (land for one plough rendering 11s. and 9d.), and Fernhill (land for 
one plough rendering 54d.). 

Apart from these changes in areas of cultivation, the settlements were not greatly 
affected, although colonies of franci are reported at Hereford—and the establishment 
of castles and Norman settlements bordering Ewias and Archenfield have been noted. 
But in considering the distribution of the most important fiefs, and the special 
status of some members of the community, one again witnesses the changes wrought 
by the Conquest. Round has shown that William Fitz Osbern, Earl of Hereford, 
held the county as a palatinate similar to those of Chester and Shrewsbury,’ and 
although his earldom came to an end in 1074, his palatine position explains the 
distribution of manors and their benefactions, (in particular to the earl’s abbey of 
Cormeilles) and the granting of the ‘* laws and customs of Breteuil ” to the French 
burgesses of Hereford. Apart from the manors of ancient demesne which King 
William held (and even here the earl’s benefactions|are valid) and the extensive 
manors of the church, which were restored from the spoliation of Harold, Earl William 
established Walter de Laci at what was afterwards Ewyas Lacy (his son, Roger, 
holding manors throughout the county at the time of Domesday), and installed his 
brother-in-law Ralf de Tosny at Clifford. Thurstin the Fleming, enfeoffed by Earl 
William, was the predecessor of Roger Mortimer. Thus from the extension of these 
great fiefs through the manors of the county is seen the distribution of the lands 
of Herefordshire among the invading Normans, under the great powers of a palatine 
earldom. The connection of this with the defence of the county is seen in the castles 
which accompanied the fiefs (and in addition the fortified houses referred to at 
Eardisley which is outside any hundred, and free of all taxes). Similarly the custom- 
ary rights of the French in Hereford and the men of Archenfield (who formed the 
van or the rearguard when the English host was assailing the Welsh) emphasises 
the need that was felt for a strong defensive system in Norman times. 

Ir can be said, in conclusion to the study of Domesday times, that the pattern of 
settlement remained essentially the same,and that the feudal system was economically 
weak in comparison with manorialism elsewhere, but that the Normans were firmly 
established in the county from comparatively early times and feudalism as a military 


organisation was very strong. 


B THe TRANSITION TO MoDERN TIMES 

Ir has already been explained that the break-up of feudalism and the rise of industrial- 
ism, protracted as it was in Britain generally, affected Herefordshire much less than 
it did other rural areas. The decay of the military organisation of feudal England 
did indeed affect the county, but the economic change-over from feudalism to 


1 V.C.H., Vol. 1, p. 270, 
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modern farming, with which this study is more concerned, was an easier transition 
than that of most rural areas. Before discussing the vital question of Herefordshire 
enclosures other features of the transition must be mentioned. 

Tue end of military feudalism is seen in Herefordshire in the break-up of the Marcher 
lordships, and with it the end of border warfare. Two results of economic import- 
ance are apparent—the closer fusion of Welsh and English settlements, with minor 
re-adjustments in their distribution, and a slackening of those ties which the county 
had demanded from the nation in its defence. The first of these results is more 
definable than the second. Bannister says “ the comparative tranquillity of the 
border under ‘ Bishop Rowland’s justice’ was followed by a very considerable 
immigration of Welshmen into Herefordshire,”! This is as late as the 16th century 
when some of the Welsh names of farms and hamlets around Huntington and Brilley 
first appear, and in the 16th and 17th centuries, or even later, th> great number of 
Welsh place-names in the Golden Valley originated. 

THE recovery of Herefordshire from the ravages of border-warfare is seen much 
earlier, however, in the pipe rofl of 1162 when the item of ‘* waste ’’ has practically 
disappeared from the figures for danegeld. This fact should be contrasted with the 
GreaT Pree Roxt of Henry IT (i156) :— 


Danegeld due from Hereford =£93 15s. 6d. 
waste =£19 3s. 6d.? 


where the proportion of waste to the total assessment is over }. But against this 
reclaimed waste land must be reckoned the great extension of “ forest land ’’, the 
reduction of which did not begin until 1215, and, even then, many royal forests 
remained untouched. A close letter of 1238 “ to all the sheriffs in whose bailiwicks 
the king’s forests are’? names many counties. including Herefordshire.? Bazeley 
has noted the extensive royal forests of Haywood Irchenfield and Dean in the 13th 
century and states that Irchenfield was not disafforested until 1261.4 
It is difficult to assess how far the recovery of the county from early and later inter- 
mittent border-warfare outweighed, economically, the neglect of the county which 
may have followed from its loss of former military importance. It may be suggested 
that it was the beginning of stagnation persisting until the present day, but the 
prosperity of the county seems to have increased if we take the national assessments 
as an index of general wealth. In 1503 Herefordshire is rated for assessment at £1 
per 1,470 acres while the average for 37 counties is approximately £1 per 1,000 acres, 
oe: PLACE NAMES OF HEREFORDSHIRE, p. xv. 
rby: Historica GrocraPny or ENGLAND, p. 173. 


3 Ibid., p. 174. 
* Exrent or Enoiisu Forest 1 137TH Century: Trans. Royal Historical Society. 1921. 
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(Herefordshire is 28th on the list). In 1636, however, Herefordshire has an assess- 
ment above the average for England and Wales and is the 22nd county on the list, 
and in 1641 it is 17th in order of assessment.! 

THE prosperity of the county is, of course, too complicated a question to be resolved 
merely in terms of recovery or stagnation, and the transition of agriculture from 
feudal to modern times is more relevant. The nature of this transition cannot be 
understood unless one can explain the origin of the enclosed fields which form the 
modern pattern of agriculture. 

Ir can be definitely stated that, whatever the reason, Hereford was in quite early 
times an enclosed county. In Leland’s ITINgeRARy (1536-42), Hereford was among 
the most enclosed counties he noted, and Joseph Lee in A Plea for Regulated Inclosure, 
published in 1656, asks, *‘ Are not many places in England, Essex, Hereford, Devon- 
shire, Shropshire, Worcester, wholly enclosed ¢ ” (loc. cit. p. 31).2. Further evidence 
is provided by a statistical summary of enclosure by Act of Parliament :—* 














Hereford : No. of Areastated: No. of Area not Totals 
Acts (acres) Acts stated : Acts : Area : 
Before 1802 ¥ 5 3,920 l 708 6 4,628 
1802-45 a ae 6 3,870 14 VOLS 20 13,785 

Gen. Enc. Act 
(1845 and later) 3 378 — -— 3 378 
14 8,168 15 10,623 29 18,791 
Total — 3.6 per cent of Area of County. 





Tus is a very small percentage enclosure in comparison with Engiand generally, 
but of course it does not rule out the possibility that enclosure by agreement rather 
than by Parliamentary Acts was more common in Herefordshire.4 Nevertheless 
an area of 3.6 per cent (or according to Gray not more than 2} per cent) was affected, 
while 37 per cent of Oxfordshire, for example, remained unenclosed arable when this 
period of Parliamentary enclosure began. Another important feature of the avail- 
able Herefordshire enclosure awards (beginning in 1779 and extending to 1863) 
is clearly brought out by the map which has been prepared from the statistics of 
Slater and Gray and checked with the Hand List of English, Enclosure Acts and 
Awards, Part 15 (Herefordshire) by Tate. This is the location of the areas thus 
enclosed in the river valleys of the county. The Lugg and Frome valleys show this 


* Rogers: A History oF AGRICULTURE AND Prices IN ENGLAND, Vol. iv, p. 86. Vol. v, 
p. 104-19. 

* Slater: ENGLISH PEASANTRY AND ENCLOSURE OF COMMON FIELDs, p. 161. 

* ibid., p. 145. 

*Gray : Encuisa Freip Systems, p- 149. 
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concentration in particular. One may doubt therefore if these Parliamentary 
enclosures are even representative of the county generally. 

Two opinions have been voiced on the nature of Herefordshire enclosures. Gray 
suggests that while enclosures were early in the county, open arable fields once 
existed, conforming to the 3-field system, and while this system was intact only 
in its youthful days, no marked encroachments were made upon the arable before 
the beginning of the 17th century.' But Dr. and Mrs. Orwin think that Gray was 
too general in asserting that open fields ever existed widely in Herefordshire. Apart 
from one or two special areas, they think that there is little evidence as to the existence 
of open fields in the whole south-western half of the county.” 

Ir has already been suggested in this study that settlements were influenced by a 
Celtic pattern and that, as a result, manorialisation was low in all but the large 
river side manors. Now it appears that the only well known examples of enclosure 


; of any appreciable area of the county are entirely limited to river side parishes. 
u It is not easy to resist the conclusion of the Orwins that no great area of open arable 
" fields, comparable with that in the lowlands of England generally, ever existed. 
{ A complete inspection of all the relevant evidence cannot be entertained here but 
“4 certain points will be noted in the analysis made by Gray and others. 


GRAY does recognise a balance of Celtic and Teutonic influence in the settlement 
and field system of the county. In relating the field systems to early settlements 
he mentions Seebohm’s theory of the Roman origin of the manor and the more 
acceptable contrast between nucleated Teutonic settlements which easily produced 
a manorial system, and scattered settlements of Celtic origin—a contrast which 
Meitzen and Maitland have established. Nevertheless Gray believes the Magonsetan 
impressed the open field system (of three field type) on the land they conquered, al- 
though they adopted the habit of their predecessors in occupying small hamlet- 
type settlements. “ Perhaps”, says Gray, “ they assimilated a part of the Briton 





fe population itself along with the Celtic type of settlement ’ and he mentions the place- 
eee name evidence in support of this.* Before seeing how Gray explains the way in 
“ae e which early enclosures were made in the county, we may note that, even in later 


days, Celtic agriculture is characterised by its extensive nature and a slight applica- 
tion of labour (cf. Domesday analysis of plough-teams and labour), allowing a loose 
type of land division.‘ 
HAVING assumed the county to be enclosed in early times from an open field state, 
Gray explains this as due to: (1) irregularities in the field arrangements following 
‘Gray : EnGLish Fre_p Systems, pp. 63, 64, 152. 
?C. 5. and C.S. Orwin : THE Oren Fretps, 1938, p- 65 and A Hand List of English Enclosure 
Acts and Awards: Part 15, Herefordshire, Tate, p. 183. 


* Gray : Enciisu Frecp Sysrems, pp. 409-11. 
* Vinogradoff : GrowrTx or THE Manor, p. 18. 
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from (a) location of townships within a forested area, settled and improved relatively 
late. and (6) situation in fertile river valleys ; (2) the small size of townships fields 
in a region characterised by hamlet settlements where improved arable was not great 
in amount and the tenants not numerous. Thus Gray suggests that departures from 
the regular system were easier to make and, for this and for the other reasons men- 
tioned, a multiplicity of small fields arose facilitating piecemeal enclosure.' This 
indeed seems an acceptable conclusion, on the evidence advanced by Gray, for the 
manors of the river valleys, but it is difficult to understand why such an incon- 
venient arable system would be imposed on the more scattered settlements of 
Herefordshire generally, where they soon would have to be abandoned. 
ANOTHER argument used by Gray in explaining early enclosure is that, in Hereford- 
shire, there was an abundance of waste pasturage and thus the rights of pasturage, 
held in commonalty, on the open arable fields when in fallow was of comparatively 
little moment. This right of pasturage on the arable fallow is said, by Gray, to be the 
determining idea of the two-and three-field system, and had any furlongs within 
a large fallow area been subjected to cultivation while the rest was used for fallow 
pasture, it would have been necessary to fence the cultivated portion.? It is equally 
possible to explain the comparative absence of commons in the West Midlands, 
as a result of plentiful waste pastures, but Gonner believes that this fact points rather 
to enclosure from the wild state.* 
GONNER attaches some weight to the influence of Celtic customs on the March 
counties but considers this insufficient explanation by itself. He argues that on hill 
land, interspersed with forests or covered by moors, the prospects of arable were 
unfavourable and sheep and cattle relatively more important. Hostile raids along 
the borderland caused a less settled form of agriculture and thus the rise in assessable 
wealth between 1341 and 1503 in both Shropshire and Herefordshire is explained.‘ 
The evidence of these assessments has been quoted previously in this study as showing 
less friction along the borderland. Here Gonner used the same evidence to show 
how unsettled the agriculture of the county must previously have been and this, 
in addition to the Celtic influence on scattered settlements, would produce isolated 
enclosed holdings. 
Wuat evidence Gray presents for two- and three-field systems in Herefordshire may 
well be the exceptions to the rule which would be true only for the larger manors of 
the river valleys. It is obvious that where enclosures were made evidence of them 
can be found, but the absence of evidence may be equally eloquent in favour of no 
previous open-fields : the evidence is almost all unilateral. Jacobean surveys testify 

Gray: op. cit., p. 407. 

* Gray : ENGLISH FIELD Systems, pp. 47-48. 


*Gonner: Common LAND AND ENCLOSURE, p. 143. 
* Jbid., pp. 127-8 and Rogers: History or AGRICULTURE AND PRICES. 
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to three fields here and there in the county—especially at Stockton (part of the huge 
Leominster Manor), but of all the Herefordshire enclosure awards only three or four 
bespeak three fields. There is evidence of a three year rotation of crops on demesne 
lands (surveyors of Abbey Dore home manor explain “And where also some parte of 
the arable lands of the sayd demeain . . . is not lyek good as the more part thereof 
is and for that . . . every thyrd year lie fallow .. .”’) but demesne land probably did 
not lie in open fields. Other slight evidence comes from Leominster and Lyde, which 
again are likely to be exceptional manors. On the other hand several Jacobean 
surveys from Herefordshire show large numbers of small fields and the break-up 
of old tenements at Middleton and elsewhere in situations where large manors and 
open-fields were likely to be strongest. This most likely occurred when the break 
up of feudal militarism and clerical power brought to an end the prosperity of the 
large manors. Now the example of enclosed land around them and the abundance 
j of waste pastures would anticipate for these manors the enclosure period of England. 
A good example is seen in certain hamlets at the time of Henry VIII formerly in the 
possession of Wigmore monastery. In all these townships the open-field arable 
was far more extensive than the enclosures, but little remained from Tudor times to be 
enclosed by Act of Parliament.? Gray says that there is no reason for assuming that 
the hilly, forested corner in which the townships were situated had more open fields 
a in Tudor times than the amiable plains around Hereford. But if one remembers the 
special status of Wigmore as the Caput of the great Marcher house of Mortimer it 
is quite feasible that this was no ordinary manor. 
‘THERE seem no good reasons then for assuming that open-fields were ever more than 
the exception to the rule in Herefordshire, and it is possible to trace agricultural 
trends in the county which are correlated with its enclosed state. Firstly we have 
the early importance of sheep and cattle in the county. Leominster wool or 
Se “Leominster Ore” as Fuller describes it was famous from very early times.’ In 
°, ' the assessment of qualities of English wool in 1454, ‘* Herefordshire wolle in Lemyster” 
cote is quoted at 260s. 4d., which is the highest quotation by 75s., and “ Lemster soke ” 
ae is second and the rest of Hereford is above the average of the 44 qualities quoted. 
: Slater has noted the importance of pasture in the Welsh borderland as a factor in 
early enclosures® and the evidence of such early high prices at Leominster suggests 


racial 





‘Gray: ENGLIsH Fre_p Systems, p. 64. 
2 Ibid., pp. 150-151. 


* Leominster sheep are described by Dunster as the breed from the Radnorshire Hills 
unmproved by being fed on the rich pastures near Leominster: I. & T. W. Webb: MEMoRIALS 
oF Crvm. WAR IN HEREFORDSHIRE. Vol. I, CLI. 

* Rogers: History or AGRICULTURE AND Prices In ENGLAND. Vol. III, p. 704; and 
V.C.H., Vol. I, p. 408. 


* Slater: Enciisp Peasanrry aND ENcLOosuREs oF CoMMON FIELDS, p. 252. 
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that the county was one of the first to profit by the advantage of enclosed fields for 
pasturing sheep. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the wool was still the finest in England, 
but the sheep were small and did not generally bear a fleece of more than | Ib.! 
This reputation for producing wool of the highest class lasted at any rate until Young’s 
time® (latter part of the eighteenth century). 

Tue history of Herefordshire as a cattle-rearing county is even more significant as 
an example of the influence of its early enclosed state. The actual origins of the 
Hereford breed of cattle are obscure, and various authorities from the time of Speed 
(ENGLAND, WALES AND ScoTLanp DescriBep, 1627) onward have attributed the 
dominant characteristics to origins as distant as the Ukraine and as near as Wales. 
The breed Bos primigenius, which presumably replaced the old Scotch and Welsh 
Bos longifrons of Roman times® would appear to be the basis of most English breeds, 
having been introduced by the Anglo-Saxons. Marshall‘ says of the breeds of Devon, 
Sussex, Hereford, Gloucester and North Wales “ these several breeds I conceive to 
have sprung from the same stock. Their colour apart, they perfectly resemble the 
wild cattle which are still preserved in Chillingham Park.” Later writers generally 
agreed that the Sussex and Devonshire breeds bore the closest similarity to that of 
Herefordshire. But the superiority of Hereford cattle, which Marshall and later 
writers agree upon, suggests that either the environment of the county or crossing 
with other breeds had produced special characteristics in Hereford cattle. 

It seems likely that the old Welsh white cattle played their part in the breeding of 
Hereford cattle’ and may have given rise to the first typical white markings. 
Hollinshed quotes a report that in the time of King John “ a gift of foure hundred 
kine and one bull of colour all white, the eares excepted, which were red ”’ was sent 
by the wife of Lord William De Breuse (a Lord Marcher) to the king. It is suggested 
that these cattle were sent from Brecknockshire. ‘‘ Bald’ or white faces have, 
in fact, been a characteristic of Hereford cattle, noted from the first detailed reports 
(Marshall, 1788). 

But the “ superior quality ”’ of the Hereford breed is not attributed to early mixtures 
of Hereford and Welsh breeds. It seems more likely that Lord Scudamore’s introduc- 
tion of Flemish cattle, red in body with white faces, was a more important contribu- 
tion to their character. T. A. Knight (1790), a distinguished breeder of Hereford 
cattle and an eminent scientist, was convinced, after careful enquiry into the subject, 
that Lord Scudamore, who died in 1671, not only made this introduction but that 


' V.C.H., Herefordshire, Vol. 1, p. 409. 

* Tate: Hanp List or Enauisa ENcLosurE Acts AND AWARDS, p. 186. 

* MacDonald and Sinclair: History or Hererorp CaTrLe. (Quotation of Professor Boyd 
Dawkins.) ’ 

*W. Marshall: Rurat Econ. or West oF ENGLAND. 1796-98. 

* MacDonald and Sinclair : op. cit., p. 21. 
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it was this that established their distinct superiority. Support for this theory is 
given by Cooke in his History of Herefordshire and Welles in the ‘* Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture ”’. 

THIs seems to be one of the turning points in the agricultural history of the county. 
Later scientific breeding of the Hereford herds, begun by the Tomkins family in 
particular in the middle of the eighteenth century, improved very greatly the quality 
of the breed, and laid the foundation of its present world-wide reputation ; but the 
essential character of Hereford cattle had aiready been formed. 

Ir one examines the character of the cattle which was established by the eighteenth 
century we can see how important this is in the historical geography of the county 
generally. Marshall’s description in 1789! was the first detailed account and was 
accepted as an accurate picture of Hereford cattle by later writers. He says, * The 
Herefordshire breed of cattle—taking it all in all—may, without risque I believe, 
be deemed the first breed of cattle in this island. In general appearance, the 
Herefordshire cattle resemble very much those of Sussex ; except in their superior 
size .. . Their frame is altogether athletic, with the limbs, in most cases, sufficiently 
clean, for the purpose of travelling. The form of many of them, as beasts of draught 
is nearly complete and besides their being eligible as dairy stock . . . the females, at 
least, fat kindly at an early age...’ He remarks that it was unfortunate that the 
breeders of the Midland counties, though choosing animals well adapted for grazing 
and dairying had ignored the needs of the arable farmer for the breeding of beasts of 
draught such as the Herefordshire Middlehorned....‘‘ In Herefordshire, working 
oxen are the principal object of breeding. Great numbers of cattle are here in use 
as beasts of draught.” 

Untin the eighteenth century there are no records of breeding for beef purposes. 
Benjamin Tomkins the elder (died 1789) made an attempt to breed for the butcher 
as well as the plough, and his son (died 1815) continued this new practice in farming. 
The work of these two extends from 1742 to ISI15. and was accompanied by the 
breeding of stocks by Tully, Skyrme, Gallier, Haywood and Yeomans. 

BETWEEN the time of Lord Scudamore who died in 1671, and the Tomkins family 
a century had passed in which a strong breed of cattle had arisen, based, it seems, 
upon the need for working oxen. This was a characteristic which distinguishes 
them from the breeds of the Midlands. It would seem most probable that the need 
for working oxen was a priority in Hereford cattle breeding because of the enclosed 
state of the county which, as explained earlier in this study, resulted in more plough- 
teams being necessary for any given population than the manorial open-field system. 
If, as Gray thinks, open-fields did exist but were enclosed between 1600 and 1800, 
then Lord Scudamore’s new cattle would both have arisen in response to this and aided 


1 Marshall : Rurat Economy or GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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its progress. But it is equally possible to suppose that for most of the county the 
enclosed state had always existed and with it the demand for more or better working 
oxen. It is significant that enclosures were associated more with an extension of 
pasture than arable farming and, therefore, a period of enclosures in this county 
would be expected contemporary with cattle (or sheep) breeding for fattening, 
rather than for working oxen. This did occur with the work of the Tomkins family 
and others, and this later breeding for beef is matched by the parliamentary enclosures 
of about that time—(which affected the important but relatively small areas of the 
river valleys). 

Ir is important to note that there was this strong connection between cattle and 
arable farming in Herefordshire. It does not seem to have introduced, at any time 
since cattle were bred for beef, a limitation ef the arable interests for the sake of 
pasturage. The area under crops has fluctuated of course with the varying national 
economy but there has never been a tendency to exclude arable farming or to make 
it subsidiary to cattle rearing as in other areas. In 1597 the county was included 
in the last Depopulation Act, so apparently there had been some development of 
enclosure for the conversion to pasture; but Tate considers the enclosure in the 
late sixteenth century to have been by no means wholly one of conversion to pasture 
and in the opposition to the inclusion of Shropshire in the Bill it was said that 
Shropshire might well become ‘a dayrie howse to the whole Realme”’ just as 
Herefordshire and the other “ countries adioyning ™ were ** the Barnes for the corne **! 
The enclosures for pasture were probably an adjustment where open fields did exist 
on land unsuited to arable farming. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the rye of Clehonger and of some other parts of Archentield was said to be as good as 
‘the Muncorne or Miscellane of many other counties, and our wheat upon the ground 
far richer than I saw any in the fair vale of Esome in Worcestershire and Warwick- 
shire ’.2. So much rye was grown near Ross that the district was known as 
the ** Ryelands’’.? In a report to the Board of Agriculture in 1805 John Duncumb 
writes, ‘‘ Wheat is the grand dependence of the farmer who is situated on the stiff 
clays with which this county abounds. . . . A very considerable surplus of wheat is 
produced in the county beyond the internal consumption, and admits of a large 
exportation every year to Bristol and other places, notwithstanding the quantity 
has been much diminished by the conversion of some of the best arabie to other 


purposes ”’.4 


Tate: Hanp List or ENGiIsu ENCLOSURE Acts AND Awarps, Part 15, p. 186. 

? Beale: HEREFORDSHIRE ORCHARDS, A PATTERN FOR ALL ENGLAND, (ed. 1724), p. 22. 

* In the early 17th century rye was commonly sent to Shropshire and Wales. J. and T, 
Webb : Memorras or Crvit War iN HerRerorpsHirg, Vol. I, CLI. 

* John Duncumb : AGRICULTURE OF THE CouNTY oF Hererorp, 1805, VII, 1. 
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In 1610 we have an account of the improvement of pastures by irrigation in the 
county,! and in the eighteenth century the increasing use of winter roots strengthened 
the economic bond between arable and pastoral farming. In 1794 a farm of 500 
acres of light land in the northern part of the county was almost equally divided 
between arable and pasture, with a six-year rotation of crops—wheat—barley or 
oats—clover—fallow and turnips—barley or oats—clover. On clay lands the rota- 
tion was (i) peas or clover ley, (ii) wheat, (iii) a fallow if the land was in bad heart, 
but if in good, oats or peas, then a fallow.” 

Two special features of Herefordshire’s agricultural history would also seem to 
depend on the early enclosed state of the county—viz., fruit and hops. Gonner 
says that no doubt in certain places particular needs for some enclosed lands arose. 
as for instance, in fruit districts such as in Worcester, Hereford, eto.* but from what 
has been already said it would seem more likely to be that the old apple home- 
orchards (as apart from fruit farming proper) which are extensive in Hereford, 
as in Devon, were made possible by an enclosed field system in early times. Similarly, 
while in the past hops were grown in most counties of Southern England as a measure 
of self-sufficiency, they were more easily integrated into a pattern of closed fields, 
and would therefore tend to persist in Herefordshire when the need for self-sufficiency 
had passed. Lord Scudamore was responsible for the early improvement of fruit 
trees, particularly the culture of the Red Streak apple,‘ and cider was sent to London, 
by him, in 1639.5 

In this account of the development of Herefordshire as an 
state of roads and communications, generally, must be mentioned. In 1675 only 
8 per cent of the roads in Herefordshire were open roads (only Kent and Essex 
having a lower percentage)® and their state at that time can be judged by con- 
temporary descriptions of their proverbial wretchedness. “‘ They journeyed literally 
in ditches, in narrow forest-lanes. or antiquated hollow ways, deeper than the head 
of horse and rider ...°? Marshall, in 1789, describes the roads in the same terms 
and says the county appears in general “to have been inclosed from the forest 
state; crooked fences and winding narrow lanes. These circumstances assist in 
giving badness to the roads and beauty to the country ’’.§ It is not surprising to 
find that bad communications hindered trade and that attempts were made to 
improve the navigation of the Wye. This river was impeded by weirs, and only 


‘enclosed county ” the 


‘ Vaughan : Most AppRovED AnD Lone EXPERIENCED WATERWORKS, 1610, 

? V.C.H., Herefordshire, Vol. 1, p. 410. 

* Gonner ; Common Lanps anp ENcLosuREs, p. 108. 

'V.C.H., Herefordshire, Vol. 1, p. 409. 

*J.and T. W. Webb: Memoriats or Crvm Wark IN HEREFORDSHIRE, Vol. 1, CLI. 

og : Common Lanps anp Inciosurg, p. 173. 

bid., 3). 

* Marshall : THe RuraL Economy or GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND THE MANAGEMENT OF ORCHARDS 

AND Fruir Liquor iv HEREFORDSHIRE. 1789. 
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navigable in the early seventeenth century for boats of ten ton’s burden four months 
in the year. The New Weir at Symonds Yat, built in 1680, supplied the power for 
a forge and iron works. It was an obstruction to navigation until a lock was made. 
In 1797 the forge was described as still working but in 1814 the weir was demolished.! 


C. Moprrn Economic SUMMARY 


Tue settlement pattern and the early enclosed state of the county have been re- 
sponsible for the distinct agricultural trends already noted. More detailed facts 
of the present agriculture allow a close relationship to be drawn between the physical 
character of the land and its utilisation. But the historical approach which has been 
adopted so far in this study should not be forgotten. The agricultural returns for 
any one year, or the land utilisation surveyed at any time, cannot be accepted as a 
fixed definition of the county’s economy. The variations in the economy of the 
state, especially those caused by war, have an influence on all its regions which is 
more rapid and thorough then ever before. The county’s borderland position and 
relative isolation from the English lowlands no longer permit such stagnation or 
weakening of the repercussions of national fortune as they did in the past. The 
influence of the relief, soils, climate, etc. and of the past developments of economy 
can be seen in modern agriculture but only persisting through a variety of other 
factors which are extraneous to this study. 

THE rough balance of grassland and crops in the county has been noted in its 
previous economic development, but the proportion of arable to crops and grass 
has declined since 1866 and only the necessities of war have checked, temporarily, 
this decline. The increase in arable acreage in the last war was short lived and it 
remains to be seen whether the even greater need for arable farming in this war will 
have any more permanent effect on post-war agriculture. The main factors in the 
decreasing acreage of arable farming are those of national economy; and in 
considering various crops, special limiting factors will be noted for each. 
There is undoubtedly a great extent of land in the county of a marginal type 
which since 1870 has been converted from arable land to grassland. The 
economic factors of world prices and international trade combine with poor 
methods of farming to reduce the arable area wherever the conditions 
are less suitable for crops. The arable land in 1918? can be seen to be 
distributed fairly evenly in the county and this is also seen in the L.U.S. map* (which 
has not been reproduced for this study). The latter, and the Report of the L.U.S.‘ 


‘'W.F.C., 1879: Ross, Tae WyYE AND SymMonvs Yar. 

* AGRICULTURAL ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALEs, 1925. 

* Land Utilisation Survey 1 inch mile maps. 

* Lanp oF Brrrarm, Report or L.U.S. Part 64, Herefordshire. 
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draw attention however to primary arable areas in the south of the county and south- 
west of Hereford. Both soil and climate are probably more favourable in these areas. 
Exact data are not available to show this but there are indications, which have been 
referred to already, that the average annual rainfall] map masks the effect of turbu- 
lence in producing local variation of rainfall well in the lea of the Black Mountains, 
and the more open textured soils around Ross would favour arable farming in com. 
parison with the close textured soils around Bromyard or the heavy marls of the 
central lowlands. Apart from the Ross area, the lowland most suited to arable 
farming would seem to be that of the morainic soils previously noted. 

PERMANENT grass in 1918 shows a wide and even distribution throughout most of the 
county (except of course for the primary arable areas already noted). But the type 
and quality varies greatly from the rough hill pastures around the edge of the county 
to the rich meadow land of the river valleys. The area of rough grazing has increased 
greatly since 1892 (see graph) and the improvement of pastures has been one of the 
great advances made in certain parts of the county during this war which should 
be greatly increased in the future. The relation of grassland to the rearing of sheep 
and cattle will be noted later. 

Forests have also increased greatly in area in modern times (from 34,885 acres in 
1871 to 43,243 acres in 1924) and recently the Forestry Commission has planted con- 
siderable areas. But during the war the position has undoubtedly been reversed. 
The woodland has already been mentioned in relation to the Psammosteid Limestone 
and other water-bearing strata. Between the valleys of the Black Mountains heath- 
land and woodland occupy the ridges, woodland more to the east and heathland! on 
the higher western ridges ; and similar belts of woodland and heathland occur on 
the limestone ridges of the North-West, on the Ledbury, Bromyard and Malvern 
Hills in the east and on the two belts of hilly land which cross the plain (Garnons 
Hill—Wormsley—Dinmore and Garway—Aconbury—Woolhope). In the extreme 
south a little of the Forest of Dean is included in the county. 

THE distribution of the main cereal crops, oats, wheat, and barley, shows 
that oats, which occupies the largest acreage, is most widely grown, wheat 
and barley being more limited to the primary arable areas (in the south and 
south-west of Hereford), barley being very greatly concentrated in the Ross district 
Oats can be grown on poorer soils and in wetter areas than other cereals and this is 
reflected in their greater concentration in the north-west of the county. Wheat is 
roughly representative of the extent of arable land generally, and the 1918 and 1935 
maps show that when arable farming is encouraged by the national economy much 
of ihe ** marginal land ” of the county is suitable for wheat, but, when limiting factors 


True heathland is limited to the higher parts of the Malverns and the drier parts of the 
Black Mountains—the rest is rough grassland. 
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operate more strongly in peace time, the areas most suitable for arable farming remain 
predominantly wheat areas. 

BaRLEY and sugar-beet show a similar concentration in the southern arable area of 
the county. Barley is grown here for malting but in the rest of the county is usually 
grown for fodder. The acreage under sugar-beet decreased after 1935 when the 
Hereford factory was closed. 

TURNIPS and swedes, mapped for 1918, show a wide distribution with some concentra- 
tion in the primary arable areas, where they are followed by barley. While the 
acreage was then twice as great as in 1936 the distribution is shown, by the per- 
centages in the L.U.S. Report, to be very similar. 

Hops are concentrated in the eastern plain. The acreage in 1918 was denbled 
by 1925 and has remained fairly steady since then. The factors which 
localise hop-growing in the east of the county are stated in the L.U.S. report 
to be medium to heavy soil on well drained slopes where the marl does 
not come to the surface, but other factors are probably the capital involved in 
establishing and maintaining hop-yards (for fertilisers, stringing and labour) and the 
special knowledge or tradition needed. Beans and peas are also much more concen- 
trated in the east, although the total area under these crops is relatively small. 
The factor of rainfall is important for drier areas are definitely more favourabie. 
ORCHARDS are important in Herefordshire. The L.U.S. map is misleading in 
showing a wide distribution of orcharding with concentrations around 
Hereford, Ross, Ledbury and Bromyard. In the east of the county the 
orchards are an essential feature of the agriculture but westwards the 
orchards are smaller, and fruit growing is a side-line. There is a wide distribution 
throughout the county of old, and often neglected cider-apple orchards, and Messrs. 
H. P. Bulmer & Co. Ltd., of Hereford, have attempted to improve the standard of 
cider fruit, supplying and planting their own trees at a low rate, or on deferred terms. 
A survey of the soils and fruit in the east of the county was published by the, Ministry 
of Agriculture in 1931! and it was found that the soil factor was of most importance 
in the location of good orchards. A secondary factor is probably the rainfall regime— 
a maximum in August and drier September weather being suitable for fruit growing. 
HerIrers in calf and cattle under two years of age, represent more than 
half the total cattle in the county. Second in importance are the cows and heifers 
in milk, and cows in calf but not in milk, representing the milk production of the 
county and 30 per cent of its cattle in 1918. Cattle over two years of age, represent- 
ing the cattle feeding industry, are only 16} per cent. of all cattle and are 
evenly distributed over the lowland pastures, where, in common with most of 


. 


1 ‘Wallace, Spinks and Ball: Bulletin No. 15, Fruit Growing Areas on the O.R.S. in West 
Midlands. 
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the Midlands, West of England and Wales, cattle are fattened as well 
as reared. Milk production is seen to be most important in the centre, north and 
east of the county and in particular in the valley pastures, while stock rearing is 
more widely distributed in the marginal hilly areas of the county. Most of the milk 
is sold locally, and very little butter or cheese is made. The percentage of dairy 
to total cattle rises to 60 near Hereford, where there is a local market for milk. 
Cadburys have built a factory recently south of Leominster which takes some of the 
milk not consumed locally, and in the east of the county the railway line from 
Hereford through Ledbury to Malvern, Worcester and the Midlands allows some 
milk to be marketed outside the county. 

Tue Lugg Valley specialises in fattening, and the Wye Valley in summer store grazing, 
the cattle being imported in the spring and sold in the autumn. It has been noted 
that in the Western Midlands of England there is a wide range in the types of livestock 
marketed, as might be expected in a zone of transition from the store area of Wales 
to the dairy fattening area of the Midlands.! Hereford is the most important 
market (over 20,000 head of cattle sold annually), Leominster is second (10,000— 
20,000), Bromyard third (5,000—10,000), while six other markets including 
Ledbury, Ross and Kington sell under 5,000 cattle annually. 

THE distribution of sheep in summer shows an emphasis on the higher pastures of the 
western areas but sheep are also important in the Ross district where they are folded 
on roots and some of the old Ryeland breed are kept. In the central mixed-farming 
region the sheep are mostly grass-fed but “ tegging ” is common towards the south. 
Leominster was the most important sheep-market at the beginning of the last 
century but today Hereford, Leominster and Kington markets sell over 20,000 sheep 
annually, and Bromyard and Ledbury 10—20,000 (Knighton is still famous for its 
autumn sheep fair, and although outside Herefordshire, it serves this and other 
counties). 

Ix the past communications made the local markets and fairs of greater importance 
than they are today. An old law stipulated that no market should be established 
within 62/63 miles of one already in existence.? Villages such as Weobley and 
Pembridge had fairs and markets which are now no longer held, for with better 
communications many markets have become redundant and have been discontinued, 
either voluntarily or under order of the Ministry, and other markets are now more 
important. 

To complete this brief agricultural survey the special characteristics of certain 
regions of the county must be noted. The Black Mountains in the south-west are 


* Dickinson and Henderson: Geog., Vol. 16, 1931, p. 187, Livestock Markets of England 
and Wales. p. 187. S »?P 7, Livestoc arkeis of 
® Ibid. 
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the most distinct unit in the land utilisation. Here there is much rough grazing 
and moorland, and little arable except in the broad strip of the Dore and Grey 
Valleys, where cultivation is limited by steepness of hill-flank, outcrop of the Psam- 
mosteid Limestone and stony or sticky soils. M’Caw has described the process of 
rural depopulation in the Black Mountains generally! and says “‘ the precise operation 
of the process—a withdrawal of land occupance—will always be modified by the 
local circumstances of soil character, exposure, surface irregularity, efficiency of 
drainage, ease of access, and so forth...’ The hills of the Radnor Border are also 
transitional land between the lowland and Welsh upland types of farming. Over 
50 per cent of the cultivable land is under permanent pasture and some fattening 
is possible. The arable fields are under black oats (which are cut sometimes for fodder 
because they fail to ripen), or, in some cases, fodder roots. 

In contrast to these poorer areas of the county there is a broad belt of rich land from 
the Ross arable region in the south, through the central mixed farming region around 
Herefordshire as far north as the hills between Kington and Ludiow. Barley and 
sheep are distinctive features of the Ross arable area and sufficient has been said of this 
district already. West and north west of Hereford the proportion of arable land to 
grass is considerable but decreases northwards. The Norfolk rotation of crops is 
generally followed and there is quite a large percentage of permanent grass for hay. 
The percentage of arable land for ten typical parishes of the central mixed farming 
region (quoted by the L.U.S. Report for Herefordshire) is as high as that for the 
Ross district, but there are more orchards, oats and roots and less barley and sugar 
beet. Communications are poor and there is little dairying, but along the riverside 
grasslands of the Wye and Lugg which lie on the edge of the mixed farming region 
there are rich pastures for stock-rearing and fattening and large crops of hay are 





obtained. 

THE characteristic crops of hops and fruit in the east of the county have been 
mentioned, but in the north-east, around Bromyard, grassland is more important W ith 
a greater proportion of rough grazing for sheep and of permanent grass for hay. 
PERMANENT grassland and rough grazing increase still further in the Woolhope region 
and the north-west. Of this grassland about 30 per cent is cut for hay in the Woolhope 
region where 40—60 per cent of the cattle kept are milch cattle and a considerable 
number of pigs are kept. Rough grazing is extensive in the north-west where sheep 
are reared on the hills and sold in the autumn to lowland sheep-farmers. 

THE agriculture determines the density of population in the county. The relative 
prosperity of agriculture in the lowlands of the south, centre and east is reflected 
in a higher density of population, while the higher lands to the north and west, where 


*M’Caw : Biack Mounrarns. 
* Land or Brirarn ; L.U.S. Report : Part 37, Brecon, p. 409, 
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soils are poorer and the rainfall is higher, are thinly populated, and the abandonment 
of farms has been noted there. The only industries, other than agriculture itself, are 
too small to affect the density of population to any noticeable extent, and are almost 
all associated with the agricultural character of the county. There are breweries 
at Ross and Hereford, although in the latter the cider-works are more important. 
Preserve and fruit bottling and canning factories, e.g., at Ledbury, are worthy of 
notice, while Cadbury’s factory south of Leominster has already been mentioned. 
Thus apples, hops, fruit and milk give rise to small local industries. 

Brick works were at one time much more common in the county but now there are 
few in use, the most important, being Messrs. Thynnes’ Brick and Tile Works at 
Hereford. It is rather surprising to find a firm in Hereford engaged in overhead 
electrical transmission steelwork and general galvanising, but Painter Bros. Ltd. 
have, in recent years, grown to more than local importance in this respect, probably 
through specialisation and the position of Hereford between the South Wales and 
Midlands industrial areas. The widespread distribution of war factories may lead 
to some peace time industrial dispersion and the proposed Severn Barrage scheme 
may lower the costs of production in small industries in the county. 

Bur agriculture is likely to remain as Herefordshire’s primary industry and there is 
a great possibility of improvement in farming methods and agricultural prosperity, 
if the progress made in the war years is not lost in peace time. The advance made 
in ley farming recently has great possibilities in a county of combined pastoral and 
arable propensities, and the mechanisation of farms should combine with the increased 
scientific guidance given to farmers to raise the standard of efficiency in what has 
been a rather backward agricultural area. Important factors will obviously 
be the degree of security which farmers can be given, and the improvement of rural 
housing and social amenities which the farm worker can expect. 
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